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THIS  INDENTUKE  WITNESSETH 


CHAPTEE  I. 

"  Youth  at  the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm." 

Gray. 

My  story  begins  in  the  days  when  those  who 
journeyed  between  India  and  England  were 
obHged  to  endure  the  tedious  voyage  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  many  months  of 
sea — broken  if  they  Hked  by  a  visit  to  Cape 
Town,  and  a  short  run  into  the  interior,  or 
a  long  one  if  they  were  not  held  in  check  by 
fears  of  the  Chieftains  Sandilli  and  Macomo, 
then  up  in  arms  against  British  rule.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  made  much  of  these 
comers  and  goers,  and  in  those  days  society 
there  was  formed  of  very  different  elements 
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to  those  wliicli  now  go  to  its  composition. 
There  was  no  native  parhaments  then,  and 
no  members'  wives  of  dubious  gentility  but 
fixed  rank — ^it  was  a  military  society  consisting 
of  the  governor,  his  staff  of  officials,  and  the 
naval  officers  on  the  station;  and,  besides  these, 
there  were  always  a  certain  number  of  Indian 
officers,  for  at  that  time  these  latter  might 
in  case  of  illness  obtain  a  three  months' 
leave,  spend  it  at  the  Cape,  and  yet  draw 
their  full  pay.  Not  unnaturally,  they  fre- 
quently availed  themselves  of  this  privilege ; 
and  to  them  and  to  their  famihes  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  was  always  cordially 
extended.  It  was  a  strictly  kept  circle,  but 
gay  enough  at  aU  times ;  and  even  at  the 
period  I  write  about,  when  war  was  raging  so 
near,  there  was  still  leisure  for  balls  and 
picnics,  and  spirit  to  enjoy  them,  though 
those  who  danced  at  night  might  have  to  go 
off  to  the  scene  of  action  at  sunrise. 

That  was  the  case  the  evening  my  story 
opens.  The  troop-ship  Britomart  was  lying  in 
the  harbour,  bound  to  set  out  at  daybreak  for 
Algoa  Bay,  to  carry  soldiers  and  supphes  to 
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General  Sir  Harry  Smith;  and  a  grand  ball 
was  to  be  given  at  Government  House,  to 
which  all  the  officers  were  going — and  Audrey 
Wentwoiiih,  my  heroine,  was  going  too.  She 
was  just  eighteen,  very  pretty,  and  an  heiress 
according  to  the  ideas  of  her  day,  when  a 
thousand  a  year  was  a  handsome  income, 
whereas  in  these  later  times  of  astounding  and 
abounding  wealth,  a  gentle  sigh  of  pity  is 
given  to  those  who  think  they  can  live  on 
such  a  sum  !  An  heiress's  beauty  is  generally 
non-existent,  but  no  one  could  have  denied 
Audrey  Wentworth's,  though  the  first  thought 
of  many  on  seeing  her  would  have  been, 
*^  What  a  dear  httle  thing  she  is !  "  rather 
than  any  exclamation  in  praise  of  face  or 
figure.  And  yet  she  was  not  by  any  means 
little ;  on  the  contrary,  rather  tall,  and  it  was 
only  a  sense  of  her  sweetness  and  gentleness, 
and  dex^endence  on  love  and  protection,  which 
made  people  tack  diminutives  to  her  name  and 
think  of  her  as  something  to  be  cherished. 
Her  face  was  oval,  and  perhaps  a  little  pale ; 
but  all  her  featui'es  were  good  and  expressive, 
and  there  were  some  lurking  dimples  in  her 
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cheeks  which  made  her  especially  bewitching 
when  she  smiled ;  and  when  she  was  silent  her 
eyes  spoke  for  her.  They  were  soft  and  grey, 
but  looked  almost  black  in  the  shade  of  their 
long  lashes,  and  burnt  with  a  steady  light  of 
warm-heartedness  and  trust.  They  were  hke 
a  Scotch  terrier's  eyes  in  expression,  though 
not  in  colour.  Her  hair  was  of  a  dark  but 
intensely  bright  chestnut  tint,  very  silky  and 
pliant ;  and  it  grew  in  such  profusion  that  she 
might  have  rivalled  the  fair  Armida,  or  the 
wife  of  Eabbi  Akiba,  who,  as  the  Talmud 
relates,  kept  herself  for  twelve  long  years  in 
bread  by  the  sale  of  her  abundant  tresses. 
Her  figure  was  sHght  and  graceful,  she 
moved  with  a  quiet,  natural  dignity ;  and 
of  all  the  good  gifts  of  which  she  was 
possessed  she  was  profoundly  unconscious. 
She  only  knew  one  thing,  that  she  had  a 
brother  who  was  simply  perfect  •  and  so 
long  as  he  saw  nothing  in  her  to  object  to, 
she  was  content  to  remain  as  she  was. 

Her  eighteen  years  of  Hfe  had  not  been 
veiy  bright  or  happy,  though  she  hardly 
knew  it,      She   had    alw^ays   thought  herself 
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tolerably  happy — but  after  all,  the  existence 
of  a  gui  sent  home  from  India  for  health's 
sake,  to  live  with  comparative  strangers  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  cannot  be  very 
enviable.  Audrey  and  Dudley  Went  worth  had 
as  children  never  known  the  care  of  a  mother  : 
they  had  a  very  devoted  father,  but  he  was  an 
officer  in  India ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  to 
send  his  children  away  to  England,  ah  he 
could  do  was  to  place  them  at  school.  They 
saw  each  other  during  the  holidays,  and 
passed  those  holidays  at  the  houses  of  friends 
or  relations ;  but  the  friends  were  not  great 
friends,  and  they  had  no  relations  nearer  to 
them  than  a  cousin  of  their  father's,  a  Mr. 
Philip  Wentworth,  of  Minsteracres.  He  was 
a  confirmed  invalid,  who  Hved  in  a  very  quiet 
way  on  a  large  estate  in  Yorkshire,  shut  up 
for  the  most  part  in  his  room,  and  rarely 
feehng  himself  well  enough  to  see  the  tw^o 
children  even  when  they  were  under  his 
roof. 

When  Audrey  was  sixteen,  her  father  came 
over  to  England.  He  stayed  some  time  in  his 
native  country  ;  paid  a  visit  in  his  turn  to  his 
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kinsman,  Mr.  Philip  Wentworth,  and  found 
him  as  difacult  to  get  on  with  as  every  one 
else  did.  Colonel  Wentworth  then  placed 
Dudley  at  college,  and  carried  Audrey  back 
to  India  with  him.  They  spent  one  year 
happily  together ;  and  then  Colonel  Wentworth 
died  very  unexpectedly,  and  Audrey  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  kindness  of  friends,  and 
wait  under  their  protection  until  her  brother 
came  to  escort  her  home. 

Colonel  Wentworth  had  not  been  able  to 
do  much  towards  saving  a  fortune  for  his 
children,  and  many  a  time  Dudley  wondered 
how  he  and  his.  sister  were  to  live  on  the 
slender  little  income  of  fifty  pounds  a  year 
each,  which  was  theirs  by  inheritance.  But 
while  they  were  lingering  in  India  their 
prospects  changed,  and  suddenly  they  found 
themselves  possessed  of  riches.  The  invahd 
cousin  died,  and  left  Dudley  his  estate  of 
Minsteracres,  with  the  fine  old  house  and  aU 
it  contained.  The  land  brought  in  from  three 
to  four  thousand  a  year,  and  some  profitable 
investments  four  or  five  thousand  more.  To 
Audrey  he    left  an    annuity  of   a  thousand 
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a  year;  so  tliat  young  lady,  who  had  been 
frugally  brought  up  by  a  father  who  was  not 
rich  himself,  and  who  had  never  dared  to 
count  on  the  invahd's  promises  of  what  he 
would  do  for  him  and  for  all  of  them  some 
day,  suddenly  found  herself  in  a  position  to 
indulge  all  her  fancies ;  and  with  joy  and 
fervour,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of 
doing  so.  Such  an  Indian  shawl  as  she 
bought  w^as  never  seen  ! — she  almost  longed 
to  be  old  enough  to  wear  it.'  Such  lovely 
filagree  jewellery !  Such  fans  !  Not  all  for 
herself — no,  spending  the  money  was  the 
pleasure,  and  choosing  the  pretty  things. 
And  Master  Dudley  also  began  lavishly  to 
indulge  the  various  tastes  called  out  by 
association  with  his  present  companions, 
though  there  was  a  certain  restriction  set 
on  the  expenditure  of  both  the  young  people, 
for  the  lawyer  who  had  written  to  announce 
the  death  of  the  generous  cousin  had  only 
sent  a  Hmited  remittance,  and  more  could  not 
now  be  readily  obtained  until  their  return  to 
England.  They  had  got  as  far  as  the  Cape  of 
Good   Hope   on    their    homeward    way,    but 
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when  they  were  once  in  England  what  happy 
Hves  they  would  lead. 

They  well  knew  Minsteracres,  for  when  there 
as  children  they  had  run  wild,  unchecked  by 
the  presence  of  their  host,  who  was  always  hid 
away  in  his  own  room.  They  knew  the  size 
of  the  oaks  in  the  park,  had  measured  them 
all,  had  chmbed  the  trees,  and  frightened  the 
deer,  and  chased  the  rabbits,  and  stolen  the 
apricots  in  the  garden,  and  broken  the  glass 
in  the  greenhouses,  and  risked  their  Hves  for 
the  jargonelle  pears  which  grew  out  of  their 
reach  under  the  bed-room  windows,  and 
peeped  into  the  cabinets  in  the  long  gallery 
which  was  all  given  up  to  curiosities  and 
treasures  of  antiquity  and  gems  of  art;  aiid 
they  had  wondered  at  the  size  and  emptiness 
of  the  great  dining  and  drawing-rooms,  and 
the  fabulous  number  of  books  in  the  library. 
Nobody  used  the  big  rooms,  nobody  read  the 
books;  the  old  family  plate  never  saw  day- 
Hght,  the  furniture  in  the  principal  rooms  was 
always  shrouded  in  holland  coverings.  They 
meant  to  use  everything,  unlock  hidden  stores, 
bring    out  concealed    treasures,   spend   their 
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money,  fill  the  hall  with  guests,  have  balls, 
archery  meetings,  picnics,  and  riding  parties, 
and  Hve  together  enjoying  every  good  thing 
wealth  could  give.  And  that  they  might  do 
this  thoroughly,  they  often  declared  to  each 
other  they  would  neither  of  them  marry  for 
ever  so  long!  ''You  were  done  for  if  you 
married !  had  duties  and  were  expected  to  do 
them,  and  to  he  grave  and  decorous,  and  set 
an  example  and  so  on."  They  did  not  want  to 
do  all  that  yet. 

As  for  Dudley,  he  had  no  precise  scheme  for 
his  futm^e  life.  There  had  been  a  time  when, 
it  was  intended  by  his  father  that  he  should 
take  orders.  What  a  good  thing  his  territorial 
honours  had  come  to  him  before  he  carried 
out  that  intention,  for  once  a  clergyman  he 
would  not  have  liked  to  be  an  idle  one,  and 
this  other  Hfe  was  so  much  more  to  his  taste. 
He  intended  to  do  something  in  the  world, 
perhaps  to  go  into  Parliament — that  was  the 
legitimate  outlet  for  the  energy  of  a  county 
gentleman.  He  would  wait  until  he  got  home 
before  making  any  very  definite  plans  for  the 
future,  but  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  die 
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without  distinguishing  himself  somehow. 
Meantime,  what  a  heaven  on  earth  existence 
was  and  would  be  to  a  fellow  with  eight  thou- 
sand a  year  !  And  to  think  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  dear  benevolent  old  gentlemen  at 
Minsteracres,  who  had  never  seemed  to  hke 
him  particularly  when  he  was  a  boy,  he 
might  have  struggled  on  in  poverty  to  the 
very  end  of  his  life.  He  felt  a  tmnge  of 
gratitude  to  him,  and  began  to  choose  the 
architect  who  should  build  something,  some 
day,  to  show  respect  to  his  memory.  Dudley 
had  seen  so  httle  of  his  cousin  that  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  forgetting  him  if  not — 
and  that  must  not  be.  No,  it  should  be  some- 
thing really  handsome !  And  then  his  thoughts 
dwelt  fondly  on  the  charms  of  the  place  of 
which  he  was  now  master,  and  he  longed  to 
get  back  to  England  to  it. 

That  was  not  so  easy !  He  had  let  one 
steamboat  go  to  please  his  dear  friends  here 
at  the  Cape,  and  he  must  wait  for  another. 
He  and  his  sister  were  staying  with  a  mer- 
chant, whose  wife  was  a  cousin  of  one  of  the 
principal  officers  in  Cape  Town,     Audi'ey  and 
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her  father  had  paid  them  a  visit  on  their  way- 
out,  and  Dudley  on  his,  and  they  were  old 
family  friends  to  whom  it  was  all  but  im- 
possible to  say  no.  Few  people  would  have 
liked  to  say  no  to  a  visit  to  BeUosguardo,  for 
its  owner,  Mr.  Armitage,  was  a  very  clever, 
agreeable  man,  and  his  wife  was  simply 
charming;  and  so,  in  truth,  was  their  home 
itself. 

BeUosguardo  was  about  five  miles  from  Cape 
Town,  on  the  East  road:  a  low-built  house, 
with  a  verandah  all  round  it,  covered  with 
a  flowery  tangle  of  climbing  plants,  and  the 
garden  was  the  very  place  for  a  summer 
evening's  lounge  ;  or  you  might  dine  in  some 
bowered  recess,  so  shaded  by  trees  you 
never  guessed  that  the  thermometer  stood  at 
100°  outside,  while  flowers  of  unwonted  form 
crowded  into  life  aU  around  you,  or  fruits 
ripened  by  your  side  ready  for  your  dessert. 

Every  one  who  had  a  chance  of  going  to 
BeUosguardo  did  go,  and  every  one  felt  that 
an  hour  or  two  there  was  weU  worth  the  dusty, 
hot  -Q-Ye  mUes  of  open  road,  on  which  the 
African  sun  spent  its  fury.     It  was  not  only 
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the  gay  and  prosperous  who  were  made  wel- 
come at  Bellosguardo ;  many  a  sick  officer 
had  been  moved  from  his  dismal  berth  on 
board  ship,  taken  thither,  nursed,  and  sent 
on  his  way — one  more  fervent  believer  in  the 
presiding  spirit  of  the  place. 

Mrs.  Armitage  was  a  very  pretty  woman, 
with  a  soul  large  enough  to ,  ask  still  prettier 
women  to  stay  in  her  house,  and  a  heart  given 
to  take  an  interest  in  love  affaii's.  She  had 
large  experience  of  these,  for  the  sight  of 
her  happy  household  sent  many  a  wavering 
bachelor  off  in  a  hurry,  to  seek  a  wife  as 
like  her  as  possible. 

''  I  wonder  no  ojie  has  lost  his  heart  in 
earnest  to  Audrey  yet !  "  said  she  to  herself, 
as  she  made  her  way  from  her  own  dressing- 
room  to  that  of  the  said  young  lady  on  this 
evening  of  the  ball,  to  see  how  she  was  getting 
on  with  the  unportant  act  of  di'essing  for  a 
first  appearance  in  pubhc. 

She  found  her  standing,  glass  in  hand, 
looking  at  some  complicated  arrangement  of 
the  profuse  masses  of  her  hair.  She  might 
have  been  trying   to    pose   for    the    famous 
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picture  of  Titian's  wife,  she  did  it  so 
thoronghly.  She  twisted  it  up  quickly  in 
a  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  would 
wear  no  ornament  but  a  spray  of  Cape  jessa- 
mine, disregardful  of  the  indignant  looks  and 
growls  of  disapprobation  of  Mrs.  Armitage's 
maid,  who  said  that,  really  and  truly,  a  young 
lady  who  had  such  hair  as  that  had  no  right 
to  go  with  it  so  plain. 

''  Look,  ma'am,"  said  she,  taking  courage 
from  her  mistress'  approach ;  **  here's  Miss 
Wentworth,  who  has  a  head  of  hair  any  one 
might  be  proud  of,  won't  seem  to  have  half 
as  much  as  any  of  the  ladies  there  who  let  it 
be  dressed  as  it  should  be." 

And  she  flourished  long  traihng  masses  of 
false  hair,  which  she  had  desired  to  put  under 
and  in  between  rolls  of  Audrey's  hair,  so  as  to 
build  up  a  fabric  large  enough  to  suit  her  ideas 
of  beauty. 

But  there  was  no  persuading  Audrey.  She 
would  wear  no  more  hair  than  nature  had 
given  her.  Her  dress  was  a  long,  plain, 
mellow-looking  white  silk,  and  her  only  orna- 
ments  were  jet.      But  she   looked  infinitely 
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charming,  in  spite  of  her  maid's  regretful 
glances  at  various  discarded  jewels. 

It  was  her  first  ball,  and  she  was  nervous. 
In  India  she  had  never  danced,  for  she  lived 
with  her  father  at  a  very  retired  station,  and 
when  in  Calcutta,  after  his  death,  she  had  had 
no  heart  for  amusement ;  but  to-night  she 
meant  to  be  happy,  if  only  any  one  asked 
her  to  dance. 

Mrs.  Armitage  smiled  as  she  heard  her  say 
that.  Was  a  girl  like  Audrey  Likely  to  be 
without  partners  ?  If  so,  the  young  men  of 
this  day  were  very  different  from  those  she 
remembered ! 
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•      CHAPTER  II. 

"  This  Kf e,  sae  far's  I  understarid, 
Is  a'  enchanted  fairy  land, 
Where  pleasure  is  the  magic  wand, 

That,  wielded  right, 
Maks  hours  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand, 
Dance  by  fu'  light." 

Burns. 

''  What  a  stunning  girl  tliat  is  in  the  long 
white  dress !  I  wish  some  one  would  in- 
troduce me  to  her,"  said  Mr.  Townsend  — 
called  ^'the  boy"  in  his  regiment,  because  of 
his  tender  years ;  but  who  always  singled  out 
the  prettiest  girl  at  every  place  they  went  to 
for  his  admiration,  and  never  relaxed  his  suit 
— a  suit  with  more  or  less  definite  aim — no, 
not  even  if  his  colonel  was  in  love  with  the 
same  lady. 

"By  Jove,  yes  !  "  said  Mr.  Brian  Temple- 
more.      "Who  is  she?     I  did  not  catch  her 
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name ;  but  Aplin  has  been  dancing  with 
her!" 

ApHn  came  up  at  this  moment  with  a  young 
gentleman,  who  was  no  other  than  Dudley 
Wentworth,  brother  to  the  lady  they  were  talk- 
ing about ;  but  ''  the  boy  "  did  not  know  it. 

^^  Aplin,  I  say,"  said  he  vehemently,  ^'what 
a  fellow  you  are  !  You  are  always  in  luck — do 
introduce  me  to  that  lovely  young  party  in 
white  silk  :  Miss — what  is  her  name  ?  " 

''  Miss  Wentworth.  Mr.  Eeginald  Town- 
send — Mr.  Dudley  Wentworth,"  was  Mr. 
Aplin' s  answer;  ^'brother  of  the  young  lady 
with  whom  you  saw  me  dancing,"  said  he  in 
a  low  voi<ie  when  he  had  completed  the  in- 
troduction. But  '•  the  boy  "  was  by  no  means 
abashed,  and  said — 

''Oh,  I  am  glad!  You  won't  mind  my 
admiring  your  sister,  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  am 
sure;  I  can't  help  it,  no  one  could,  but  I'm 
always  pleased  when  any  one  admires  Janie 
or  Emily,  my  sisters,  you  know.  Would  you 
mind  introducing  me  to  Miss  Wentworth  ?  " 

Dudley,  unperceived,  made  a  sHght  grimace 
as  if  he  thought  young  Mr.  Eeginald  Town- 
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send  was  a  little  bit  of  an  upstart,  and  pro- 
bably not  aware  that  he  was  addressing  that 
lordly  personage,  Dudley  Wentworth  of  Min- 
steracres,  and  half  wished  some  one  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  inform  him — but  he  did  not 
make  any  difficulty  about  performing  the  in- 
troduction, being  a  courteous  youth  in  the 
main  ;  but  just  as  they  got  near  Audrey,  if  she 
did  not  ghde  away  from  them  in  a  waltz  with 
a  middle-aged  mihtary  gentleman  ! 

^'Hang  it  !  "  said  ''the  boy,"  ''the  Frosty 
Cupid  is  going  to  dance  with  her !  '' 

' '  What  do  you  mean  ?  Who  is  the  Frosty 
Cupid?"  asked  Dudley. 

"  The  colonel  in  command  of  the  troops 
going  to  Algoa  Bay — those  on  board  the 
Britomart,  you  know." 

"By  Jove!"  said  Dudley,  "then  he  had 
better  make  the  most  of  his  time,  for  he  will 
have  to  sail  by  daybreak,  won't  he  ?  " 

"  Soon  after  at  any  rate." 

"  He'll  have  to  do  with  balls  of  another  sort 
before  he  gets  back." 

"  Old  buttons  and  bits  of  stones  !  So  shall 
I,"  replied  "the  boy"  ;  "  that's  why  I  want  to 

VOL.  I.  C 
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enjoy  this — but  you  will  introduce  me  to  your 
sister  by-and-by,  won't  you,  Mr.  Wentworth  ? 
— That  Fairfax  is  a  perfect  nuisance  in  a  ball- 
room ! "  And  he  strode  away,  fuming  and 
fanning  himself  with  his  handkerchief,  to  the 
second-best  beauty  in  the  room,  and  danced 
away  as  if  his  heart  were  in  the  waltz, 
leaving  Dudley  Wentworth  standing  with  his 
new  acquaintance,  Mr.  Templemore. 

^'What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  Fairfax?"  in- 
quired the  former. 

^'  First-rate,"  was  the  answer.  **  He  is  a 
real  downright  good  fellow,  but  has  a  very  soft 
place  in  his  heart  for  the  ladies.  That's  why 
we  call  him  the  Frosty  Cupid,  but  none  of 
them  ever  really  catch  him.  He  has  a  frantic 
love  affair  in  every  place  the  regiment  goes  to, 
but  it  always  comes  to  nothing  somehow. 
Either  the  father  won't  give  his  consent,  or  the 
girl  hers,  or  he  can't  get  his  own ;  but  the  end 
is  he  goes  away  looking  very  disconsolate,  and 
his  hair  gets  a  little  greyer — it  is  nearly  white 
now — and  then,  the  very  first  ball  he  goes  to 
in  the  new  place,  he  is  at  it  again  as  hard  as 
ever.     At  least,  that  is  what  they  tell  me,  for 
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I  have  not  known  him  long.  I  Hke  him 
because  he  is  such  a  fine  fellow,  such  a  good 
officer — every  one  says  that,  for  my  opinion 
on  such  matters  would  not  be  worth  much." 

Dudley  Wentworth  was  silent  a  moment; 
he  was  vexed  to  think  his  sister  was  dancing 
with  a  man  who  had  a  reputation  of  this  kind. 
He  did  not  suppose  it  would  hurt  Audrey 
to  dance  with  this  Colonel  Fairfax,  but  he 
Hked  Jiis  sister  to  be  above  all  chance  of 
having  her  name  mixed  up  in  any  chronicle 
of  garrison  flirtations,  because  she  was  his 
sister.  And  then  he  remembered  Colonel 
Fairfax  was  to  sail  away  in  an  hour  or  two, 
and  they  themselves  a  week  or  so  after,  and 
that  he  need  not  be  particular  about  things  of 
this  kind  till  they  were  in  England.  So  he 
turned  to  his  companion,  and  said — 

'^  Why  is  your  opinion  not  as  good  as  any 
one  else's?  You  are  an  officer  yourself,  are 
you  not?" 

''No,  I  am  not,"  replied  Mr.  Templemore; 
*'  I  only  wish  I  were." 

"But  you  are  going  with  Fairfax  to  the 
frontier?" 
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'^  Only  as  a  Yolunteer.     You  see,  the 

were  quartered  close  by  my  father's  place,  and 
when  they  were  ordered  off  to  the  Cape,  I 
thought  it  would  be  good  fun  to  go  too,  and 
so  I  volunteered — and  that's  how  I  come  to 
be  here."  , 

^'  Upon  my  word  !  "  said  Dudley,  **  I'd  like 
to  go  with  you — but  it's  too  late  for  me  to 
think  of  that  now;  besides,  I  am  terribly 
wanted  at  home.  I  ought  to  be  in  Yorkshire 
this  very  moment." 

^'  Yorkshire  1  "  cried  Mr.  Templemore. 

''Yes.     You  know  the  county  ?  " 

"  Eather  1  I'se  Yorkshire  too.  What  part 
do  you  come  from  ?  " 

And  then  Dudley,  with  some  well-concealed 
importance,  explained  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  Minsteracres,  near  Dorminster,  and  that  he 
\5ias  on  his  w^ay  home  now  to  take  possession 
of  it. 

"And  so  Minsteracres  is  yours,  and 
Breamore  Court  will  be  mine  some  day,  and 
tiie  two  estates  He  side  by  side.  Now^,  is 
not  that  strange  ?  If  you  read  it  in  a  novel 
you  would  exclaim,  '  How  improbable  ! '    But 
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is  it  not  odd  that  you  and  I,  who  are,  so  to 
speak,  next-door,  certainly  next-gate,  neigh- 
bours at  home,  should  be  introduced  to  each 
other  in  this  outlandish  place  ?  Well,  all  I 
can  say  is,  I  am  glad  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  if  the  Caffres  don't  make  away  with 
me  by  the  Great  Fish  Eiver,  see  if  we  don't 
have  some  good  shooting  together  some  day. 
And  now  you  must  introduce  me  to  your 
sister — if  we  are  going  to  be  such  very  near 
neighbom's  in  England,  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
a  claim." 

But  just  as  Dudley  and  his  new  friend  were 
threading  their  way  through  the  crowd  of 
ex-dancers,  if  "the  boy" — the  incorrigible 
and  irrepressible  boy,  regardless  of  the  large 
hole  he  was  thus  recklessly  making  in  his  own 
heart — did  not  actually  carry  off  the  pretty 
Miss  Audrey  Wentworth  before  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Templemore  and  her  brother,  and  whirl 
her  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  leaving 
them,  the  Frosty  Cupid,  and  many  others  all 
ahke  lost  in  wonder  at  the  amount  of  audacity 
w^hich  the  possession  of  a  commission  in  her 
Majesty's  service  gave  one  who  stood  five  feet 
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five  and  three-quarters  in  his  stocking  feet, 
and  who  had  barely  the  weight  of  seventeen 
years  on  his  shoulders. 

''  That  boy  is  the  best  joke  I  know,"  said 
the  Frosty  Cupid,  alias  Colonel  Fairfax. 
"Always  the  very  prettiest  girl  in  the  room 
must  be  his  partner.  I  can't  conceive  how  he 
manages  it.  There  was  Miss  Bellenger  at 
York,  and  Miss  Prescott  at  Salford.  I  declare 
I  can't  conceive  how  the  fellow  manages  it. 
Sheer  impudence,  I  believe  !  What  o'clock 
is  it  ?     I  am  afraid  it  is  getting  late." 

For  already  the  cold  start  in  the  early 
morning  was  beginning  to  threaten  the 
dancers.  But  it  was  only  one  o'clock ;  there 
was  supper  and  many  a  pleasant  dance  to 
come  before  that  need  be  thought  of. 

Mr.  Templemore  was  very  much  struck 
with  Miss  Wentworth,  and  charmed  to  think 
of  her  as  a  future  neighbour,  but  piqued  by 
finding  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  a  word  with 
her  now.  Uniforms  always  carry  the  day 
in  a  ball-room;  it  does  seem  such  a  tame, 
commonplace  thing  to  dance  with  a  man 
in  a  plain  black  coat.     But  he  took  her  in  to 
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supper,  thus  carr^dng  the  day  against  "  the 
boy,"  who  managed,  however,  to  secure  a 
place  on  her  left  hand.  Mr.  Templeinore  kept 
her  ear  all  the  time  ;  w^hile  ^Hhe  boy,'*  boy-like, 
revenged  himself  on  the  eatables,  grnmbhng 
at  this,  despising  that,  but  eating  steadily 
notwithstanding.  He  had  learned,  twenty 
minutes  before,  that  Audrey  was  an  heiress, 
and  he  was  just  beginning  to  have  serious 
intentions ;  but  Mr.  Templemore  had  such 
an  advantage  over  him  in  knowing  Minster- 
acres,  and  being  able  to  sympathize  with  her 
admiration  of  the  park,  and  to  give  her  the 
last  news  of  the  changes  in  the  household, 
that  ^^the  boy"  felt  he  could  not  compete  with 
him.  Audrey  and  Mr.  Templemore  were 
rapidly  becoming  great  friends,  and  they 
gave  strong  proof  of  this  by  dweUing  on  the 
surprise  they  felt  that  they  had  never  met 
in  England,  and  their  endeavours  to  account 
for  their  respective  absences  just  at  the  very 
time  when  the  one  or  the  other  was  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Audrey,  being  a  schoolgirl  and  alone,  had, 
when  she  was  there,  been  very  much  undei 
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the  dominion  of  the  housekeeper,  especially 
as  the  said  housekeeper  was  a  woman  of  a 
commanding  mind;  and  she  had  never  left 
the  grounds,  except  to  go  to  the  village 
church.  And  Dudley  had  not  been  allowed 
to  go  to  Minsteracres  at  all  after  the  time 
when  he  had  shot  a  red-backed  shrike,  which 
was  showing  a  disposition  to  settle  there. 
Old  Mr.  Wentworth  had  been  furious  at  this 
idiotic  murder,  as  he  called  it,  and  had 
refused  to  have  such  a  ^*  great  unmanageable 
boy"  sent  to  him  again  after  that;  and 
Mr.  Templemore  himseK  had  been  abroad, 
or  at  college,  so  it  was  no  wonder  they  had 
not  met. 

"But  when  you  go  back,"  said  he,  "you 
won't  shut  yourselves  up  as  Mr.  Philip  Went- 
worth did ;  I  assure  you  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  do  even  in  a  country  place  like 
Minsteracres.  There  are  assize  balls  at  Dor- 
minster,  and  archery  meetings  at  Brusselton, 
and  picnics — dinner-parties  you  won't  care 
for." 

"  Oh,  my  brother  and  I  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  be  as  hap^py  as  the  day  is  long ;  w^e 
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have  no  one  to  please  but  ourselves,  so  you 
may  believe  that  if  we  are  not  happy,  it  is 
our  own  fault.  I  often  wish  we  were  there  ; 
we  shall  be  very  soon  if  all  goes  well." 

Mr.  Templemore  sighed,  and  thought  of 
Fish  Eiver  bush,  and  encounters  with  skulk- 
ing savages,  who  had  as  great  a  talent  for 
slipping  out  of  your  fingers  as  young  Tamlane 
of  the  ballad.  After  all,  thought  he.  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  sent  out  a  strong  coi-ps 
of  men  who  do  not  trouble  to  wear  clothes, 
but  are  able  to  grease  their  bodies  and  creep 
along  on  all-fours,  as  these  black  fellows 
do — that  is  what  they  should  have  done  if 
they  wanted  to  gain  credit  in  bush-fighting. 

The  alarming  announcement  that  '^  Fish 
Kiver  bush  was  full  of  Caffres  "  had  had  great 
attractions  for  him  when  he  was  at  home  at 
Breamore,  but  now  that  Minsteracres  was 
going  to  be  glorified  by  the  presence  of  Miss 
Audrey  Wentworth,  home  became  a  place  to 
which  he  looked  forward  to  retm-ning  with 
enhanced  interest.  He  sighed  a  little,  and 
said — 

'^  If  those  black  beggars  do  not  prove  too 
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many  for  us,  we  shall  meet  again  in  England 
some  of  these  days." 

^^We  are  sm-e  to  meet,"  interrupted  ^'the 
boy,"  who  had  got  to  the  creams  and  jellies. 

*^  I  hope  so,"  said  Audrey  gently,  not  think- 
ing so  much  of  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
either  of  them  as  forming  a  mental  prayer  for 
their  safety,  for  she  knew  how  ferocious  the 
Caffres  were,  and  how  hard  it  must  be  to  fight 
in  an  impenetrable  bush  against  invisible 
enemies  active  in  using  firearms. 

And  then,  by  the  grey  Hght  of  dawn,  all  the 
officers  of  the  Britomart  hurried  away  to  their 
ship.  Their  eyes  still  had  a  dazzle  of  ball- 
room Hght  in  them  as  they  stepped  on  board, 
and  the  feet  of  many  betrayed  a  disposition 
to  sUde  over  the  deck  to  some  snatch  of 
remembered  music ;  but  it  was  crowded  with 
men  making  ready  in  earnest  for  prompt 
departure — ^names  were  being  called  over, 
orders  given,  anchors  heaved,  and  the  time 
for  amusement  was  gone  by. 

Most  of  them  crept  into  their  cabins,  un- 
dressing with  memories  of  the  ^'Aurora,"  the 
*'  Valse  d' Amour,"  and  other  favourites  of  the 
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day,  struggling  confasedly  -with  drowsiness  and 
the  noise  overhead ;  and  then  they  stretched 
their  weary  bodies  with  a  momentary  con- 
sciousness of  the  beneficence  of  rest.  One 
more  hazy  but  bhssful  recollection  of  all 
dehghts  of  sound  and  movement,  glance  of 
eye  and  touch  of  hand,  luxuriously  blended 
together,  and  then  tired  brains  felt  their  grasp 
of  everything  sHpping  away  from  them,  and 
sleep  sealed  all. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

"  Sir,  the  superiority  of  a  country  gentleman  over  tbe 
people  upon  his  estate  is  very  agreeable,  and  he  who  says 
he  does  not  feel  it  to  be  agreeable  lies." — Boswell's  Johnson. 

"  Who  knows  how  near  to  death  he  walks 
Who  treads  as  now  most  upright  in  the  sun  ?  " 

Swinburne. 

The  day  after  the  ball,  Audrey  Wentworth 
scorned  to  own  she  was  tired.  It  was  the 
first  she  had  been  to,  and  it  was  a  point  of 
honour  with  her  to  show  that  she  was  not 
a  weak  creature,  incapable  of  bearing  fatigue. 
She  tried  to  occupy  herself  as  usual,  but  it  was 
hard  to  settle  to  anything  when  her  mind  was 
so  full  of  all  that  had  passed  so  short  a  time 
before.  Bright  uniforms  flashed  before  her 
eyes,  complimentary  speeches  rang  in  her 
ears.  She  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  herself, 
and  thought  that  the  life  of  a  girl  who  went 
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to  balls  every  night  must  be  paradisaical, 
and  wondered  how  much  of  an  approach  to 
such  a  life  her  own  would  be  when  once  back 
in  England. 

''When  once  back  in  England!"  was  a 
phrase  which  cropped  up  continually  in  all  con- 
versation between  herseK  and  Dudley  :  they 
did  so  enjoy  this  state  of  looking  forward — this 
vista  of  golden  possibilities.  The  present  was 
happy  and  deHghtful  ;  but,  as  they  fondly 
hoped,  the  future  was  theirs,  to  shape  as  they 
chose.  They  were  absolutely  their  own 
masters,  with  ample  means  unconditionally 
made  over  to  them.  Every  thought  of  this 
future  was  jubilant.  It  had  always  been  so, 
and  last  night  she  had  discovered  one  more 
bright  feature  in  the  prospect :  they  would 
have  a  pleasant  neighbour  at  Minsteracres. 
How  very  agreeable  Mr.  Templemore  was ! 
How  well  he  danced !  How  much  more 
gentlemanlike  he  was  than  the  other  officers  ! 
But  when  Audrey  got  so  far  in  her  meditations 
and  found  how  rapidly  she  was  enumerating 
his  perfections,  she  could  not  help  laughing 
at  herself.     How  silly  !     She    surely  was  not 
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going  to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight — that  was 
how  people  who  did  so  perhaps  talked,  but 
there  was  nothing  for  which  she  should  so 
much  despise  herself  as  that !  She  did  not 
beheve  in  such  a  thing  really.  She  said  to 
herself  that  people  who  did  that  must  ^\  coach 
up  "  the  sentiment ;  thus  mentally  using  one 
of  Dudley's  college  expressions  to  convey  her 
meaning.  Still,  though  she  had  no  very 
particular  feehng  about  this  Mr.  Templemore, 
there  was  no  denying  he  was  handsome  :  not 
so  handsome  as  Dudley,  of  course,  but  Dudley 
and  he  were  so  entirely  unlike  each  other  in 
appearance  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
compare  them;  and  having  said  that,  she 
of  course  began  at  once  to  try  to  do  so, 
Dudley's  complexion  was  the  least  good  part 
of  him  :  it  was  rather  pale,  wdth  a  strong  dash 
of  iron-grey  in  it;  while  Mr.  Templemore's 
was  of  a  rich  warm  brown,  with  a  ruddy  tinge 
in  each  cheek.  Dudley  had  a  profusion  of 
dark  brown  hair  arranged  in  orderly  masses 
— obstinate  hair,  without  a  wave  or  a  twist  in 
it,  and  very  different  to  that  of  Brian  Temple- 
more,  which  w^as  black   and  silky,  and  of  a 
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great  length  when  di'awn  out  straight ;  but  so 
curly  that  it  twisted  itself  up  and  clustered 
round  his  head  till  its  length  was  concealed 
and  it  looked  far  thicker  than  it  really  was. 
His  eyes  were  very  bright  black  ones,  while 
Dudley's  were  of  a  cold  steely  blue.  Dudley's 
nose  was  not  an  ugly  one,  though  incHned 
to  be  of  the  cogitative  order ;  but  his  mouth 
and  chin  were  Ms  best  features,  both  being 
peculiarly  well  cut,  his  mouth  especially  so, 
with  Hues  and  curves  which  bore  witness  to  a 
line  of  well-trained  ancestors.  Mr.  Temple- 
more  also  had  an  unimpeachable  array  of 
ancestors  on  the  father's  side ;  but  his  mother 
was  of  humbler  origin.  She  had  been  married 
for  her  beauty,  and  had  transmitted  much  of 
it  to  her  son,  who  from  very  boyhood  liad 
been  used  to  hearing  himself  called  ^'  Hand- 
some Brian,"  Still  there  were  in  his  face 
some  lines  not  so  shapely  as  those  in  Dudley's, 
though  it  might  be  hard  to  impute  these  to 
the  less  aristocratic  side  of  the  house. 

While  Audrey  was  thus  mentally  con- 
sidering the  points  of  hkeness  and  unlikeness 
between     the    two,    Dudley     himself     came 
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sauntering  into  the  very  path  in  the  garden 
in  which  she  was  loitering  :  smoking  in  one 
moment  and  declaring  himself  '^  seedy  "  in  the 
next.  He  was  very  proud  of  Audrey,  partly 
for  her  own  sake,  hut  chiefly  hecause  she  was 
his  sister.  My^ister—the  ^^  my  "very  much 
emphasized — ^betrayed  so  much  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Dudley's  mind.  He  was  very 
proud  of  himiself,  and  felt  that  the  m?/  im- 
parted a  certain  value  to  anything  used  in 
connection  with  it — was  a  kind  of  hall-mark 
none  could  disallow.  All  his  things  were  well 
chosen — good  to  the  very  limit  of  his  power 
of  obtaining  them  so.  He  had  not  of  course 
chosen  his  sister,  but  she  was  his  sister,  and 
that  impMed  much  that  there  was  no  occasion 
to  dwell  upon.  He  was  quite  aware  that  he 
was  very  good-looking ;  that  he  had  brains  far 
above  the  average,  and  was  safe  to  get  on  in 
any  line  of  life  if  only  he  had  an  opening.  He 
had  always  known  that,  and  what  an  opening 
he  had  now  !  He  would  certainly  distinguish 
himself  in  some  way,  either  in  pubhc  life,  or 
as  a  beneficent  and  far-seeing  ruler  of  house 
and  land  in  Yorkshire.     In  one  wav  he  was 
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resolved  to  be  pre-eminent :  lie  would  make 
his  house  of  Minsteracres  such  a  charming- 
place  to  stay  in,  from  its  varied  sources  of 
pleasure,  each  of  which  should  he  as  perfect  of 
its  kind  as  unstinted  money  and  unremitting 
care  from  himself  could  make  it,  that  he  would 
be  able  to  count  on  the  society  of  the  highest 
in  the  land.  Not  the  highest  in  mere  rank ; 
for  when  he  and  Audrey  built  all  these  their 
castles  in  the  air,  mere  worldly  rank  counted 
for  very  httle  in  their  programme  of  the 
future.  Of  course  they  would  have  a  duke 
or  two  now  and  then,  just  to  show  they  could 
have  them  if  they  Hked ;  but  the  magnates  of 
their  society  should  be  those  w^ho  led  the 
world,  or  gave  it  its  highest  pleasures. 

''  We    will    have    E and    B ,    of 

course,"  said  Audrey,  ^'if  we  can  only  get 
them  to  come ;  and  we  will  give  them  delight- 
ful Httle  rooms  to  write  in,  with  good  pens 
always  ready,  and  we  will  let  them  be  just  as 
quiet  as  they  choose — quite  alone  all  day  if  they 
prefer  it ;  but  they  must  want  society  some- 
times like  other  people,  and  models  too.  So  no 
doubt  they  will  come  amongst  us  now  and  then." 

YOL.    I.  D 
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'^  I  don't  suppose  T will  ever  come,  for 

he  seems  to  be,  as  my  old  bed-maker  at  Oxford 
used  to  say,  *  very  much  resigned  to  his  own 
company,'  but  we  will  have  the  best  painters 
and  authors,  and  all  the  top  men  in  all  walks." 

''  Suppose  they  fight,  as  the  robin  redbreasts 
do,  when  you  get  in  two  or  three  together," 
said  Audrey,  who  never  doubted  her  brother's 
power  of  drawing  those  he  chose  around  him. 
''Don't  you  remember  that  great  snow-storm 
at  Minsteracres,  when  we  had  three  in  at  once 
in  the  breakfast-room,  and  they  fought  a  tri- 
angular duel?  " 

"Oh,  we  must  see  that  they  have  proper 
distractions.  We  won't  have  any  critics,  I 
think — or  shall  we  have  some,  Audrey  ?  " 

"Perhaps  they  might  all  like  it,"  rephed 
Audrey. 

"  H'm — I  don't  know.  I  dare  say  they 
would,  though.  We  will  have  picnics  to 
Eavenskelfe  Abbey,  and  jolly  days  at  Dor- 
minster." 

"All  personally  conducted!"  said  Audrey, 
with  a  sly  appreciation  of  Master  Dudley's 
ruhng  weakness  or  strength. 
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^^Natm-ally,"  replied  Dudley;  and  then, 
perhaps  because  he  felt  she  had  given  him 
a  sHght  check,  he  said,  ^'  By-the-by,  Miss 
Audrey,  twice  is  quite  as  often  as  you  ought 
to  dance  with  the  same  person,  if  you  want 
to  behave  properly  at  balls.  Remember  that, 
please ! " 

Audrey  always  let  Dudley  assume  head-of- 
the-family  ah's  as  he  liked.  She  was  cleverer 
than  he  was,  and  had  a  much  stronger  charac- 
ter, though  she  did  not  know  it ;  but  she  held 
her  strength  in  quiet  reserve,  content  to  rely 
on  one  whom  she  beheved  to  be,  in  every 
respect,  her  own  superior. 

'^  I  did  not  dance  more  than  twice  with  any 
one,"  was  her  answer.  ^^I  danced  twice  with 
that  Httle  Mr.  Townsend,  and  twice  with 
Mr.  Templemore." 

'*  Yes,  but  Templemore  took  you  in  to 
supper ;  that  counts  as  once  more." 

'^Oh,  does  it?"  said  Audrey.  "I  did  not 
know  that.  I'll  remember.  But  explain  to 
me  who  these  Templemores  are." 

'*  This  Mr.  Tempiemore's  father  used  to 
be  the  Tory  member  for  Dorminster,  till  his 
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health  broke  down.  They  live  at  Breamore. 
You  know  Breamore — we  can  see  it  from  the 
bed-room  windows  of  our  own  house  ?  " 

Audrey  asked  a  few  more  questions,  hut 
there  was  not  much  that  Dudley  could  tell 
her,  except  that  Breamore  Court  was  not  so 
handsome  a  place  as  Minsteracres. 

Old  Mr.  Templemore  (so  to  call  him,  for  he 
was  not  so  very  old  after  all)  had  more  land 
than  Dudley,  but  it  was  said  to  be  a  good  deal 
encumbered  with  debt,  which  Dudley's  was 
not,  and  the  latter  meant  to  add  considerably 
to  his  estate  before  long. 

It  had  seemed  to  Audrey  so  surprising  that 
Dudley  should  get  even  so  much  land  as  he 
had  already,  that  she  looked  up  in  wonder  at 
this ;  and  he  told  her  she  was  a  silly  httle 
thing  !  Could  he  not  buy  more  ?  Mr.  Philip 
Wentworth,  his  predecessor,  had  let  chances 
of  buying  land  shp  by  him  times  without  num- 
ber— yoxmg  Templemore  had  told  him  that— 
and  had  invested  thousands  and  thousands 
of  pounds  in  some  low  mercantile  concern. 
Borne  mine,  or  works,  or  shares,  he  did  not 
know  what,  but  he  meant  to  get  out  of  it, 
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whatever  it  was,  and  put  the  money  into 
land. 

^'  xlnd  what  am  I  to  do  with  my  money  ?  I 
never  can  spend  it.  Shall  I  buy  a  field  or  two 
near  yours  ?  No  ;  I  think  I  had  better  build 
myself  a  pretty  little  house  close  by  Minstei- 
acres,  to  go  to  when  you  marry." 

^^  When  I  many,"  said  Dudley,  ^'  I  shall  see 
that  my  wife  makes  my  sister  as  welcome  as 
1  do  myseK." 

"Dudley,"  said  Audrey,  smiling,  ''you  could 
buy  a  very  nice  wife  here  for  nine  cows  :  that 
is  what  a  Caffro  chief  offered  for  Mrs.  Armi- 
tage.    Why,  I  declare  it  is  dinner-time  !  " 

This  exclamation  was  caused  by  the  sight  of 
a  party  of  servants,  with  a  snowy  table-cloth 
and  glasses  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  crossing 
the  lawn  to  lay  the  table  for  dinner  in  the 
shade  of  some  trees  ;  and  a  gay  party  from 
town  drove  in  to  enjoy  it  with  them.  And  all 
drank  to  the  health  of  the  poor  Britomarts, 
and  wondered  how  far  they  had  got  on  their 
way ;  but  that  they  did  not  know  until  next 
morning. 

It  is  possible  to  hold  out  one  day  after  a 
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ball  without  yielding  anything  to  sleep  or 
much  to  fatigue,  but  when  night  comes,  and 
you  at  last  go  to  bed,  nature  claims  her  rights, 
and  your  rest  is  deep  and  dreamless.  It  might 
have  been  ten  o'clock  the  morning  after,  when 
Audrey  was  aroused  from  a  sleep  so  long  and 
tranquil,  that  her  cheek  had  never  once  moved 
from  the  place  on  the  pillow  on  which  it  had 
sunk  nearly  twelve  hours  before,  by  a  loud 
exclamation  of  something  that  sounded  like 
horror  from  the  next  room,  Mrs.  Armitage's 
dressing-room ;  and  while  she  was  wondering 
if  she  was  still  dreaming,  the  news  came  to 
her  that  the  Britomart  had  struck  on  the 
rocks,  and  all  on  board  had  perished,  except 
seven  or  eight  women  and  some  children, 
\^dth  the  crew  of  the  boats  which  saved 
them. 

Audrey  stared  as  if  she  had  no  power  of 
comprehending  such  a  sudden  and  over- 
whelming blow;  the  remembered  faces  rose 
up  one  by  one  before  her.  She  named  them, 
thinking  some  might  have  been  spared,  but 
could  learn  no  more  than  that  all  were  gone. 
Drearily  she   arose   and   dressed  herself,  her 
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teeth  chattering  with  horror ;  but  Mrs.  Ai'mi- 
tage  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  in  such 
wholesale  calamity.  She  was  sure  some  were 
saved. 

The  news  had  been  brought  to  the  governor 
of  Cape  Town  by  a  man  riding  in  all  haste 
from  Adam's  Bay.  He  had  been  despatched  as 
soon  as  the  fact  was  known,  but  the  wreck  had 
taken  place  some  miles  north  of  Adam's  Bay, 
and  perhaps  when  he  set  out  the  whole  truth 
was  not  known.  No  doubt  some  of  the  poor 
fellows  were  saved.  Mr.  Armitage  shook  his 
head  when  he  heard  her  say  so ;  he  knew  the 
coast  well — the  long  ridges  of  jagged  rocks, 
which  were  the  terror  of  storm-driven  vessels  ; 
the  miles  of  beds  of  closely  interwoven  sea- 
weed, which  barred  the  shore  h'om  all  ap- 
proach by  rowing  or  swimming,  except  at  rare 
intervals.  These  dense  fields  of  sea-weed  were 
nearly  as  formidable  as  the  rocks  themselves, 
and  almost  as  impenetrable.  And  there  were 
other  dangers,  for  the  bay  was  full  of  sharks ; 
and  even  if  any  men  escaped  from  the  wreck, 
how  could  they  reach  the  shore  ?  And  what  a 
shore  it  was  when  reached !     Wastes  of  dry 
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sand  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  spiky 
aloes  and  cactuses,  and  thorny  undergrowth 
of  shrubs,  with  never  a  human  habitation  for 
miles  and  miles. 

Mrs.  Armitage  could  not  bear  to  hear  this 
description  of  the  possible  sufferings  of  any 
survivors.  She  resolved  to  send  help ;  the 
carriage — two  carriages  should  go  to  Adam's 
Bay,  to  see  if  any  stragglers  had  succeeded  in 
getting  there,  and  men  on  horseback  must  go 
to  some  httle  homesteads  inland,  for  there 
were  two  or  more  some  nine  miles  from  the  sea. 
If  any  men  were  found,  Mr.  Armitage,  she 
said,  must  let  her  have  them  at  Bellosguardo  ; 
she  would  nurse  them.  She  could  not  be 
happy  in  the  simple  exercise  of  feelings  of 
commiseration,  she  must  do  something.  The 
civil  commissioner  of  the  district  had  ordered 
the  country  to  be  scoured  for  miles  inland, 
and  the  whole  line  of  coast  to  be  searched. 
Some  poor  creatures  must  certainly  have 
been  found  in  the  weeds,  or  on  the  rocks,  or 
cHnging  to  spars,  or  somewhere ;  for  the  wreck 
had,  after  all,  taken  place  in  comparatively 
shallow  water.     Her  husband  must  not  oppose 
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her;  the  idea  had  come  into  her  head  as  it 
were  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  was  a  plain 
sign  that  it  had  been  given  for  a  pnrpose,  and 
that  something  would  come  of  it. 

So  light  carts  were  sent  off,  and  their  diivers 
were  ordered  to  bring  back  with  them  any  suf- 
ferers able  to  move  ;  and  they  took  with  them 
clothes  and  provisions,  for  those  who  might 
be  found  would  be  in  need  of  everything.  And 
the  gentlemen  rode  off  also,  to  try  to  learn 
more,  and  see  if  they  could  be  of  use  ;  but  the 
poor  women,  after  giving  every  possible  order 
for  the  reception  of  those  who  as  they  hoped 
might  come,  had  little  else  to  do  than  sit 
down  and  meditate  on  the  suddenness  and 
completeness  of  the  calamity  which  had  be- 
fallen their  countrymen. 

It  was  quite  two  days  before  the  carriages 
returned.  They  were  preceded  by  Mr.  Armi- 
tage  and  Dudley  Wentworth,  who  had  spent 
the  intervening  time  in  helping  those  em- 
ployed in  the  w^ork  to  search  the  weed,  in 
riding  along  the  coast  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  in  exploring  the  bush  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  poor  fugitives  from  death.    Their 
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time  had  been  well  spent ;  and  Mr.  Armitage 
told  his  wife  that  never  again  would  he  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  any  of  her  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence, for  she  had  been  the  means  of  saving 
one  life  at  any  rate,  and  that  was  young  Mr. 
Templemore's.  Many  sailors  and  officers  had 
been  found  near  the  scene  of  the  disaster 
clinging  to  spars,  or  caught  in  the  weed,  and 
some  of  them  were  in  a  state  so  pitiable  that  it 
would  have  seemed  more  merciful  had  they 
died  at  once.  The  way  Mr.  Templemore  was 
saved  was  this.  While  riding  here  and  there 
about  the  country,  Mr.  Armitage  saw  some 
sailors  who,  barefooted  and  half  naked,  almost 
blinded  by  the  sun  and  burnt  up  by  the  heat, 
had  won  their  way  inland  to  a  small  Dutch 
farm,  and  had  there  received  the  best  care 
the  inmates  could  give  them.  They  told  him 
that  an  officer  had  fought  his  way  through  the 
bush  with  them  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance,  but  had  at  last  sunk  down  in  utter 
weariness  on  the  sand,  and  was  by  this  time, 
no  doubt,  dead.  Mr.  Armitage  took  one  of 
these  men  on  his  horse  with  him,  and  made 
him  try  to  guide  him  as  near  to  the  spot  as 
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possible.  As  the  bush  thickened,  he  was,  of 
course,  obhged  to  dismount,  but  at  last,  with 
great  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  him. 
Poor  fellow!  he  breathed  still,  but  it  was  a 
marvel  how  he  had  got  so  far,  for  he  was  so 
bruised  by  the  surf  beating  him  against  the 
rocks,  so  exhausted  by  the  effort  of  finding  a 
passage  through  the  sea-weed,  so  faint  with 
inanition,  so  shattered  in  body  and  mind  with 
the  shock  of  the  shipwreck  and  the  sight  of 
his  companions  and  friends  strugghng  with 
death  in  all  forms  of  horror,  and  in  nearly  all 
cases  struggling  in  vain,  that  even  now  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  him  very,  very  quiet,  if  he 
was  to  have  any  chance  of  escape  after  all. 

He  was  lying  in  one  of  the  carriages,  with 
a  sailor  as  ill  as  himself,  too  ill  to  disturb 
him.  Both  were  propped  up  with  the  rugs 
and  cushions  Mrs.  Armitage  had  sent ;  and  as 
Mr.  Templemore  was  lifted  out,  Audrey  caught 
a  ghmpse  of  a  pale  face  so  unillumined  by 
consciousness,  that  she  could  hardly  identify 
him  with  the  gay  partner  of  so  short  a  time 
ago.  He  was  at  once  carried  upstairs  to  a 
pleasant  bed-room,  and  the  strange,  shapeless 
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clothing  with  which  some  charitable  person 
had  covered  him  was  removed  from  his  heavy 
aching  body,  and  he  was  laid  down  on  a  bed 
which  he  was  not  likely  to  leave  for  some  time. 
Other  carts  and  carriages  followed  with  other 
sufferers,  some  in  woeful  plight  enough,  others 
able  to  bless  the  kind  lady  for  what  she  was 
doing  for  them,  w^hicb  was  more  than  poor 
Templemore  could  do ;  indeed  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  knew  that  anything  w^as  being- 
done  for  him,  though  he  may  have  been  dimly 
conscious  of  the  relief  of  rest  and  quiet. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

"  Denkt  ihr  'an  mich  ein  Angenblickchen  nnr, 
Ich  werde  Zeit  genug  an  euch  zn  denken  haben." 

Faust. 

Sometimes,  after  a  pause  of  silence,  when  the 
eye  has  been  contentedly  dwelling  on  the 
abundant  beauty  which  nature  lavishes  on 
those  remote  spots  of  earth  still  left  to  her 
governance,  an  invalid  breaks  out  into  the 
exclamation — ''What  a  deKghtful  place  this 
would  be  to  die  in !  "  In  these  byways  of 
the  world,  death  seems  deprived  of  half  its 
terrors.  To  be  borne  away  to  rest  through 
green  lanes,  to  sleep  in  a  quiet  churchyard 
enclosed  by  Hchened,  fern-grown  walls  over- 
shadowed by  trees,  with  the  grey  old  church 
watching  over  you,  and  the  sea  chanting  a 
continuous  requiem  not  far  off,  seems  a  very 
different    thing    to    the    unlovely    ceremony 
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which  in  the  heart  of  a  crowded  town  marks 
the  passage  of  a  pilgrim  to  another  world. 
An  invahd,  moreover,  in  the  country  has 
surely  better  chances  of  winning  his  way  back 
to  life  and  health  than  one  who,  from  the 
windows  of  a  dull  house  in  a  smoke-stained, 
noisy  street,  can  see  nothing  but  other  dull 
houses  and  streams  of  fellow-creatures, 
counterparts  of  his  former  self,  all  hurrying 
by,  with  strength  to  use  or  misuse  in  the 
many-branching  paths  which  greed  of  gain, 
mere  use  and  wont,  stress  of  passionate  work, 
or  bright  lures  of  pleasure  and  ambition  may 
bid  them  tread.  Such  an  outlook  brings  no 
healing  strength,  no  renewal  of  long-forgotten 
love  and  worship  of  nature,  but  rather  deals  a 
fresh  wound ;  for  even  as  these  are  now  was 
he  before  trouble  came  upon  him.  Was  it  all 
worth  the  cost  ?  He  turns  away  to  avoid  the 
sight,  but  in  the  country  he  could  avoid  the 
thought  also,  and  be  filled  with  the  sweet 
sense  of  nature's  measured,  orderly,  and 
beautiful  succession  of  beneficent  change. 

As   for    our    poor   invahd,   Brian    Temple- 
more,  he  was  placed  in  just  the  very  circum- 
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stances  likely  to  promote  recovery,  and  he 
was  recovering,  though  mind  and  body  had 
each  received  a  deaderdng  shock.  It  was  not 
so  much  what  he  had  endured  himself,  though 
that  would  ever  leave  its  mark ;  but  the  sight 
of  comrade  or  friend  in  the  agony  of  death 
by  the  clutch  of  greedy  shark,  or  glassy  over- 
closiag  wave,  was,  and  he  sometimes  feared 
always  would  be,  vividly  present  to  him. 
Body  and  mind  at  first  took  refuge  in  torpor, 
and  refused  to  suffer  more;  and  so  for  nearly  a 
week  his  days  and  nights  were  spent  in  this 
state  of  semi-consciousness. 

But  how  could  he  have  been  better  placed 
than  he  was  when  his  mind  did  begin  to 
claim  its  right  to  be  of  this  world  ?  He  could 
be  lifted  on  to  a  sofa,  and  lie  in  the  cool 
verandah  till  late  at  night,  and  watch  the 
flowers  growing  almost  visibly,  and  the  birds 
hopping  within  reach  of  his  hand  in  perfect 
good  fellowship — for  they  remembered  no  out- 
rage and  dreaded  no  familiarity — and  he  could 
follow  the  course  of  the  sun  as  it  moved  from 
tree  to  tree  and  branch  to  branch,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  ''silver"  tree  flickeriag  and  spark- 
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ing  in  the  soft  balmy  breeze,  which  played  on 
his  own  face  and  seemed  to  promise  him 
renewed  health  and  gladness  in  life.  Some- 
times he  saw  his  hostess,  and  was  conscious  of 
the  charm  of  her  silent  sympathy ;  or  his  host 
or  Dudley  Wentworth  came  and  sat  by  him  : 
he  was  pleased  to  see  them  when  they  were 
there,  but  hardly  seemed  to  miss  them  when 
they  went.  The  past  was  left  unspoken  of  by 
all,  and  gradually  he  became  himself  once 
more.  He  had  hurt  his  shoulder  against  a 
spar,  and  it  was  still  too  painful  to  allow  of  his 
dressing  so  as  to  join  the  family  circle;  indeed, 
it  seemed  unlikely  that  he  would  be  able  to 
do  so  before  the  steamboat  came  which  was 
to  bear  the  Wentworths  back  to  England. 

If  ever  he  was  well  enough  to  form  such  a 
wish,  fate  was  kind  to  him,  for  just  before  the 
boat  came,  Dudley,  now  more  left  to  himself 
than  he  had  been  before  there  were  so  many 
sick  people  to  attend  to,  made  an  engagement 
W' ith  some  friends  to  have  a  run  into  the  interior 
to  try  for  a  little  leopard-hunting,  or  just  one 
shot  at  a  lion  for  the  honour  of  old  England ; 
and  he  begged  Audrey  to  wait  until  he  came 
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back,  and  went  off.  Whenever  Dudley  wanted 
anything  done,  he  never  confessed  to  the  weak- 
ness of  having  a  strong  wish  on  the  subject ; 
he  always  found  some  weighty  reason  to  prove 
that  the  course  he  wished  to  take  was  the  only 
one  it  was  wise  and  right  to  adopt,  and  then 
settled  the  matter  from  high  motives.  This 
time  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  advisable  to  wait 
a  Httle  longer,  because  if  they  did  so  they 
would  secure  very  agreeable  companions  for 
the  homeward  voyage.  The  party  going 
inland  consisted  of  two  sons  of  the  Bishop 
of  Tomatoland,  and  a  son  and  a  nephew  of 
General  Sir  David  Nithisdale's  ;  the  latter 
intimate  friends  of  the  Wentworths  when  in 
India.  The  older  members  of  these  families 
would  remain  in  Cape  Town  waiting  for  the 
young  people's  return.  Would  Audrey  w^ait  for 
Dudley  ?  It  would  not  be  for  long,  he  said, 
and  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  not  to 
delay  a  httle  and  secure  such  very  delight- 
ful travelhng  companions  for  so  tedious  a 
voyage  ;  so,  if  she  could  but  bear  the  post- 
ponement of  her  journey  patiently,  he  would 
fill  up  the  time   by  this  hunting  expedition, 

VOL.  I.  E 
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and  then  they  would  all  return  to  England 
together. 

Audrey    never    opposed    any    of    Dudley's 
plans,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  being  patient, 
for,  in  real  truth,    she  wanted  to   stay  until 
she   could   be   certain   Mr.    Templemore  was 
well  again.     She  dreaded  the  idea  of  leaving 
the    Cape    while    he    was   still    so  ill.       She 
had,  since   Bellosguardo  was    turned    into    a 
hospital,   had   many  an  hour  of  solitude,  for 
Mrs.  Armitage  was  devoted  to  her  numerous 
patients,  and  did  not  allow  any  one  to  help 
her  to  nurse  them.     But  Audrey's  spare  time 
had  been  fully  occupied  in  raising  Mr.  Temple- 
more  to  the  rank  of  a  hero.     He  was  on  his 
way    to    fight    for    his    country    when    this 
horror  came  upon  him — his  escape  had  been 
marvellous,    his   endurance    magnificent.      It 
was  impossible  for  her  not  to   admire  him — 
difficult   for  her  not  to    think    of  him    more 
than  it  was  wise  to  do.     She  had  liked  him 
very  much  that    evening  at  the  ball — but    if 
he  had   made  his  way  safely  to  the  frontier, 
she  would  soon  have  forgotten  all  his  com- 
plimentary speeches,  and   have   lost   remem- 
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brance  of  his  handsome  face,  contenting  her- 
self with  a  passing  exclamation  on  hearing 
of  his  great  deeds  in  battle  (for  she  was  sure 
he  would  do  great  deeds) — ^^  Ah,  I  danced  with 
him  at  the  Cape  ;  "  but  as  it  was,  he  was  a 
brilHant  young  hero,  struck  down  but  not 
overcome  by  fate,  and  all  her  womanly 
instincts  of  desire  to  watch  over  him,  to 
help  to  soothe  his  pain,  were  awakened  and 
could  not  be  gratified.  She  was  pining  with 
a  desire  to  do  something  for  him,  but  had 
never  been  able  to  do  one  thing  but  steal 
out  on  the  verandah  early  in  the  morning, 
before  any  of  the  shutters  were  opened,  to 
tie  up  some  branches  of  the  granadilla,  which 
had  dropped  out  of  their  place,  on  to  a  part 
of  the  trellis  where  he  would  see  them  from 
his  sofa.  They  looked  very  pretty  when  she 
had  arranged  them,  and  she  retreated  softly, 
thinking,  ^'  the  chance  was  they  might  take 
his  eye." 

She  was  a  very  timid,  maidenly  httle  person, 
very  much  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  for  the 
enthusiasm  she  felt,  but  qaite  too  much  pos- 
sessed by  it  to  be  entirely  able  to  conceal  it, 
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had  any  one  been  constantly  with  her  to 
watch  her ;  but  she  hid  herseK  away  from  all 
in  the  garden,  calhng  to  mind  each  feature  of 
a  face  which  had,  since  the  time  when  she 
first  saw  it,  grown  so  suddenly  and  strangely 
interesting  to  her,  and  sometimes  catching  a 
distant  glunpse  of  Mr.  Templemore  lying  on 
his  sofa  in  the  verandah,  helpless  and  in  pain. 
This  sight  always  roused  her  loving  pity  more 
and  more — the  contrast  was  so  great  from  the 
buoyant  light-heartedness  which  had  struck 
her  so  much  in  him  at  their  first  meeting. 
Let  it  be  well  understood  that  nearly  all  her 
admiration  for  him  sprang  from  an  unbounded 
faculty  of  hero-worship.  She  was  not  yet 
what  is  generally  called  in  love  with  him,  but 
in  a  very  fervent  state  of  intellectual  admira- 
tion. If  he  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  she 
would  have  said  "Yes"  unhesitatingly;  not 
because  she  loved  him  so  much,  but  because 
he  had  suffered  so  much  that  it  was  her  duty, 
and  that  of  all  other  women,  to  be  ready  to 
obey  his  lightest  wish — but  the  thought  of  that 
never  so  much  as  crossed  her  mind.  How 
could  a  splendid,  beautiful  young  hero  bestow 
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a  thought  on  her,  except  because  he  was 
courteous  to  all  women  ?  She  gathered  the 
loveliest  flowers  she  could  find,  and  wished 
she  might  send  them  to  him ;  firmly  resolved 
she  would,  and  then  always  laid  them  aside  : 
she  never  had  the  courage  to  do  it.  She  did 
not  ask  many  questions  about  him ;  she 
avoided  the  part  of  the  garden  near  the 
verandah  where  he  lay ;  but  w^hen  she  caught 
sight  of  him  from  afar,  she  sometimes  stood 
for  a  moment,  wishing  all  blessings  might 
light  upon  that  bowed  head,  and  picturing  the 
splendid  and  noble  life  he  would  one  day  lead 
in  regions  far  removed  from  herself.  Before 
all  this  had  happened,  she  had,  if  she  thought 
of  him  at  all,  thought  of  him  only  as  a  possible 
partner  at  balls  at  home,  or  a  pleasant  com- 
panion in  picnic  rambles  ;  but  now  that  he 
had  proved  himself  such  a  hero,  she  felt  he  was 
lifted  far  above  herself  and  all  such  frivolous 
pleasures — the  partner  of  generals  in  action, 
the  sharer  of  grave  deliberations — and  if  she 
pictured  him  at  a  ball,  it  was  to  see  the 
crowds  falhng  away  respectfully  before  him 
as  he  entered  the  room. 
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If  she  had  not  kept  all  these  her  thoughts 
so  very  much  to  herself,  she  might  have  seen 
them  held  to  the  cold  Hght  of  reason,  and 
have  chanced  to  be  told  that  all  Mr.  Temple- 
more  had  done  after  the  ship  sank  had  been  in 
obedience  to  an  instinct  of  seK-preservation 
common  to  all,  and  that  his  previous  heroism 
had  been  equalled  by  every  soldier  and  sailor 
there,  not  one  of  whom  but  had  shown  himself 
heroic  and  obedient  to  the  heart's  core.  And, 
in  truth,  the  shipwreck  of  the  Britomart  was 
no  common  shipwreck,  but  one  which  the 
noble  conduct  of  those  who  suffered  by  it  was 
destined  to  render  memorable  as  a  matter  of 
national  pride.  There  had  been  no  panic,  no 
crowding  to  the  boats,  no  frenzied  competition 
for  life  in  the  interval  between  the  ship's  striking 
and  her  going  down,  but,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  their  commanding  officer,  the  women 
and  children  had  been  placed  in  the  boats 
and  rowed  away  to  a  safe  distance,  and  then 
those  men,  six  hundred  strong,  had  fallen 
into  rank  on  the  deck  as  if  on  parade,  and  so 
awaited  the  end. 

Brian  Templemore  was  to  Audrey  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  all  this  courage,  endurance,  and 
suffering,  and  in  her  innermost  heart  she 
never  doubted  that,  where  all  had  been  noble 
and  brave,  he  had  been  pre-eminently  so,  and 
had  even  owed  his  escape  to  that  superiority. 
But  she  cherished  her  belief  in  secret,  and 
wandered  under  the  shadow  of  the  oak  trees 
with  no  pining  for  the  statelier  trees  of 
Minsteracres ;  saw  camellias  and  myrtles, 
oleanders  and  pomegranates,  growing  in  tropi- 
cal luxuriance  of  leaf  and  flower,  and  some- 
times haK  shuddered  when  she  thought  how 
dull  and  cold  she  should  feel  in  the  park  at 
home,  with  a  six  weeks'  voyage  between  her 
and  him  she  reverenced  so  much.  And  he 
would  be  exposed  to  danger  then,  for  he  had 
told. Mrs.  Armitage  that,  as  soon  as  he  was 
well  enough  to  be  of  use,  he  should  at  once 
repair  to  he  ad- quarters  at  King  WilHam's 
Town. 

He  was  getting  rapidly  well  now,  and  every 
morning  was  laid  in  the  shady  corner  of  the 
verandah,  where  he  could  indulge  in  a 
languid  enjoyment  of  convalescence  without 
the  effort  of  having  to  seem  well.      On  one  of 
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these  mornings  lie  saw  Audrey  sitting  under 
some  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  lawn,  with 
Mrs.  Armitage  by  her  side.      They  were  both 
dressed  in  white — for  it  was  January,  and  the 
thermometer  quite  a  hundred  in  the  shade, 
and  there  was  a  scorching  north  wind ;  but  he 
did  not  feel  the  heat  where  he  was,  and  found 
a  pleasant  and  perfectly  sufficient  amount  of 
occupation  in  watching  how  the  tiny  spots  of 
sunhght  which  pierced  their  way  through  the 
foliage   slid    in   shining    patterns   over    their 
dresses,  and  in  trying  to  remember  Audrey's 
features  accurately,  or  admiring  the  shape  of 
her  head,  with  a  faint  sense  of  wonder  all  the 
time  that  he  was  still  in  a  world  of  this  kind, 
and  able  to  take  note  of  such  things.      They 
were  reading  when  he  first  began  to  look  at 
them,  but  they  could   not  be   reading   now. 
They  were  looking  at  each  other  as  if  they 
w^ere  talking,  and  he  was  almost  sure  they  had 
neither  of  them  turned  a  page  for  a  long  time. 
Now  they  saw  he   was  watching   them,    and 
waved  their  handkerchiefs ;  he  was  better  to- 
day and  wished  they  would  come,  but  not  well 
enough  to  feel  any  disappointment  when  he 
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saw  it  was  not  their  intention  to  do  so ;  all  he 
did  was  to  turn  languidly  away  to  watch  the 
turtle-doves  fluttering  about  in  cooing  pairs  in 
the  trees  on  each  side  of  the  lawn.  ''  How 
thed  those  birds  must  be  of  each  other's 
talk  !  "  thought  he,  as  the  monotonous  sound 
became  oppressive;  ^' and  yet  one  tires  of 
being  quite  alone,"  he  added,  and  again  he 
looked  at  Audrey.  That  ball  where  he  had 
met  her  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  taken  place 
years  ago,  he  had  lived  through  so  much 
since.  He  remembered  how  sweet  he  had 
thought  her  then,  and  how  glad  he  had  been 
to  find  they  were  to  be  such  near  neighbours 
in  England ;  and  now  the  same  roof  covered 
them.  It  was  rather  strange  she  had  never 
once  come  near  enough  to  the  verandah  to 
say  a  friendly  word  to  him !  He  did  not 
know  that  her  very  consciousness  of  anxiety 
on  his  account  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
keeping  away  from  him — that,  and  two  or 
three  words  of  raillery  from  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Armitage,  who  was  quick  to  see  the  change  in 
her. 

Presently  his  hostess  came  to  him ;  and  then, 
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for  the  hundredtli  time,  he  tried  to  thank  her 
for  her  generous  hospitahty,  and  then  he 
again  looked  across  the  lawn  at  Audrey. 

"  Will  Miss  Wentworth  never  come  to 
speak  to  a  fellow?  She  might.  I  am  quite 
presentable,  am  I  not,  Mrs.  Armitage  ?  " 

*'  Quite.  But  she  must  not  come  yet ;  you 
are  to  Be  kept  very  quiet,  you  know." 

He  looked  rather  wistfully  and  said,  ^^  I  wish 
she  would.  It  would  do  me  good;  indeed,  I 
think  I  am  nearly  well." 

'^  You  will  soon  get  downstairs,  I  hope  ;  but 
until  you  are  stronger,  you  must  let  me  be 
supreme." 

"She  is  coming!"  he  exclaimed,  for  at 
this  moment  she  shut  her  book  and  rose.  He 
looked  full  of  expectation.  Up  to  this  time 
he  had  not  shown  so  much  interest  in 
anything. 

"You  foohsh  boy!"  said  Mrs.  Armitage, 
"you  surely  don't  suppose  she  is  going  to 
walk  across  the  lawn  in  that  virulent  sun- 
shine. She  will  come  back  quite  another  way, 
under  the  trees." 

"  Will  she  pass  by  here  ?  " 
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*'  No  ;  but  I  will  make  lier  a  sign  to  do  so," 
said  she,  relenting. 

She  did  so,  but  for  a  time  it  was  uncertain 
whether  Audrey  would  obey  it  or  not,  for  all 
the  lawn  lay  exposed  to  the  direct  beams  of 
the  mid- day  sun,  and  all  around  it  was  a  thick 
belt  of  vividly  green  trees,  into  the  shadow  of 
which  she  made  her  way,  and  soon  was  lost 
to  view.  Presently  she  came  and  stood  below 
the  verandah,  looking  very  sweet  and  pretty, 
with  her  head  thrown  back  to  see  him,  and 
her  friendly  little  speech  of  congratulation 
trembling  on  her  lips.  There  was  no  self- 
consciousness  about  her  now,  and  once 
brought  face  to  face  with  her  hero,  she  forgot 
all  her  admiration  and  worship  of  him  and 
his  deeds,  and  spoke  just  as  any  rather  timid 
girl  might  speak  when  suddenly  called  on  to 
play  a  grown-up  part  away  from  the  support  of 
those  on  whom  she  usually  relied.  He  turned 
himself  round  to  see  her  better,  until  he  hurt 
his  suffering  shoulder.  But  what  a  sweet 
young  face  it  was  which  looked  up  to  him  ! 
Just  the  face  the  Leslie  of  this  present  day 
would  delight  to  paint,  full  of  tender  beauty 
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and  dignity.  Tlie  heat,  or  more  probably  the 
thought  that  she  was  going  to  see  him  at 
last,  had  given  her  a  pretty  colour,  and  the 
sun  haK  shone  through  the  wide  brim  of  a 
large  Leghorn  garden-hat,  and  cast  a  mellow 
reflected  light  on  her  face.  What  a  depth  of 
truth  and  kindness  there  was  in  her  steady 
grey  eyes  as  she  told  him  how  pleased  she  was 
to  see  him  again;  and  how  dainty  and  trim 
she  was  in  her  snowy  dress,  with  its  coquettish 
bows  of  black  velvet !  He  had  no  idea  she 
was  so  beautiful — that  any  one  so  beautiful 
could  exist  1  And  then  her  manner  was  so 
charming,  for  behind  a  certain  girlish  shyness 
appeared  such  a  wealth  of  kind-heartedness, 
that  he  felt  drawn  to  her  at  once. 

^^  Won't  you  come  into  the  verandah?  it  is 
shady  here,"  said  he  eagerly,  for  he  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  another  moment  might 
end  the  interview. 

Audrey  looked  doubtfully  at  Mrs.  Armitage. 

^^  Another  day  perhaps,"  said  that  lady. 
^'  Eemember,  he  is  not  by  any  means  well 
yet." 

Audrey  nodded  and  glided  away. 
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''You  are  cruel!"  said  he  half  pettishly, 
"it  could  not  have  hurt  me.  Why  did  you 
say  that?" 

But  when  Mrs.  Armitage  heard  his  eager 
tone,  and  saw  a  flush  of  vexation  on  his  pale 
face,  she  was  not  sorry  she  had  hstened  to 
the  voice  of  prudence  ;  for  before  Dudley  went 
away  he  had  made  her  promise  not  to  let 
x\udrey  get  into  any  flirtations,  and  she  began 
to  think  from  Mr.  Templemore's  manner  that 
her  promise  might  entail  upon  her  something 
more  than  the  mere  pronunciation  of  words 
binding  herself  to  vigilance.  But  if  he  was 
vexed  with  her  for  depriving  him  of  a  pleasure, 
he  said  nothing  to  prove  it,  but  threw  him- 
self back  as  if  seeking  rest ;  and  if  he  was 
musing  in  secret  on  Audrey's  many  attrac- 
tions, he  did  not  refuse  to  lend  his  ears  to 
other  subjects  of  conversation. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

"La    presence    d'un    tiers    suffit-elle    pour    empeclier 
ramonr  de  naitre  ?  " 

"What!   do  I  love  her, 
That  I  desire  to  see  her  face  again  ?  " 

Shakespeare. 

Dudley  might  have  been  three  weeks  away, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  Mr. 
Templemore  had  been  downstairs;  Dudley 
might  have  prospered  in  his  hunting  of 
leopards  and  other  pleasingly  animated  ferm 
natures  which  make  their  home  in  Southern 
Africa,  but  a  subtler  and  more  dangerous 
sportsman  still  had  been  engaged  in  the  chase 
at  Bellosguardo,  the  famous  and  redoubtable 
Dan  Cupid.  What  his  weapons  had  been  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  say,  but  they  had  as- 
suredly done  their  work,  and  Mr.  Templemore 
was  hopelessly  and  irretrievably  in  love  with 
Miss  Audrey  Wentworth.     Was  it  simply  pro- 
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pinquity  which  had  brought  this  about,  or  was 
it  that  he,  coming  back  as  it  were  from  the 
desolate  shores  of  death,  loved  the  first  of 
this  world's  angels  who  met  his  sight  on  his 
return?  It  certainly  was  not  love  given  in 
answer  to  love,  for  whatever  feeling  Audrey 
might  have  in  her  heart  for  him,  she  hid  it 
there.  It  might  have  been  born  of  pique, 
for  never  had  any  girl  avoided  him  as  she  had 
done. 

No  matter  how  it  had  taken  root  in  his 
heart,  the  feehng  was  there  ;  but  he  concealed 
it  so  thoroughly  at  first  that  Mrs.  Armitage, 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  his  manner  and 
a  glad  recognition  of  Audrey's  indifference, 
decided  that  she  had  been  a  foohsh  woman 
ever  to  expect  those  two  to  faU  in  love  with 
each  other.  She  certainly  had  expected  this, 
and  expected  it  with  some  uneasiness,  and  it 
was  not  unreasonable  that  she  should  do  so ; 
for  given  a  pretty  girl  with  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  hero-worship,  and  given  a  handsome 
young  hero  just  recovering  from  a  dangerous 
illness,  with  his  right  arm  in  a  shng,  and 
various  other  claims  to  be  made  much  of  by 
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the  feminine  part  of  the  community  during  a 
gradual  convalescence,  what  more  natural  than 
such  a  result,  and  what  more  difficult  under 
such  circumstances  than  to  keep  the  promise 
Dudley  had  exacted  before  he  left,  that  she 
would  allow  no  flirtations  while  he  was  away  ? 
Now,  though  she  often  laughed  at  Dudley, 
when  he  confided  to  her  his  views  with 
respect  to  his  sister's  future  husband,  because 
in  all  his  conversations  on  the  subject  he 
showed  so  plainly  that  Audrey's  own  choice 
and  inclinations  in  the  matter  went  for  so 
very  little  in  comparison  with  what  he 
thought  was  advisable,  she  could  not  but 
sympathize  in  some  degree  with  the  repug- 
nance she  knew  he  would  feel  to  the  thought 
of  her  ever  caring  in  any  serious  way  for  Mr. 
Templemore.  And  yet  their  objections  would 
be  based  on  entirely  different  grounds.  Dudley 
would  dishke  such  a  thing  because,  though 
the  only  son  of  a  well-to-do  Yorkshire  squire, 
Brian  Templemore  had  neither  private  for- 
tune nor  profession,  but  was  entirely  depend- 
ent on  his  father,  who  allowed  him  what  was 
all  very  well  for  a  bachelor,  but  nothing   for 
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a  man  to  many  on — and  on  Dudley's  brain 
was  deeply  imprinted  the  maxim  that  money 
had  a  right  to  expect  money  in  retm-n,  and 
in  this  case  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mrs.  Armitage  held  a  more  generous  and 
sensible  creed,  but  much  as  she  admired 
young  Mr.  Templemore,  she  did  not  quite 
like  him,  nor  did  she  think  he  was  the  kind 
of  man  whom  it  would  be  well  for  Audi^ey 
to  many.  She  was  a  gui  who  would  give 
her  whole  heart  to  any  one  she  loved,  and 
ever  after  spend  her  life  in  trying  to  make 
him  happy ;  but  if  she  had  the  misfortime  to 
choose  some  one  whose  love  was  of  a  less 
lasting  natm-e  than  her  own,  no  power  on 
earth  could  save  her  from  being  an  unhappy 
woman  all  the  days  of  her  married  hfe,  for 
so  was  she  made.  Mrs.  Ai^mitage  had  no 
great  faith  in  Brian  Templemore 's  proving 
himself  to  be  ^'the  right  man."  She  knew 
him  to  be  impulsive,  she  had  a  suspicion  he 
was  unstable,  and  before  he  came  downstairs 
she  had  more  than  once  wondered  what  she 
should  do   if  her  two  yoimg  ^dsitors   fell  in 
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love  with  each,  other  while  the  protecting 
force  of  Dudley's  presence  was  wanting  to 
her.  It  was  a  mighty  relief  to  her  when 
Brian  was  at  last  well  enough  to  leave  his 
room  and  she  saw  hi'm  in  Audrey's  company, 
and  observed  that  the  two  whom  she  had 
been  tormenting  herseK  about,  because  she 
imagined  them  to  be  mutually  attracted  to 
each  other,  did  not  seem  to  seek  or  care  for 
each  other's  society  at  all.  The  rehef  was 
great,  but  the  surprise  was  much  greater. 

It  was  Audrey  who  set  the  example  of  a 
certain  reserve,  not  to  say  stiffness,  which  was 
the  most  marked  featm-e  of  their  intercourse. 
She  was  always  kind  and  courteous,  but  never- 
theless she  plainly  showed  that  she  did  not 
want  him  to  follow  her  when  she  went  to  read 
in  the  garden,  or  took  a  book  and  retired  into 
one  of  the  empty  sitting-rooms.  In  the  even- 
ing there  was  not  much  opportimity  for 
anything  but  general  conversation,  for  they 
were  seldom  alone.  Of&cers  from  the  town, 
strangers  from  India,  came  to  spend  an  hour 
or  two,  and  every  one  and  any  one  could  win 
her  to  talk  more  readily  than  he  could. 
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Mrs.  Ai'mitage  might  be  content  with 
Audrey's  demeanour,  and  give  up  watching 
over  her:  Mr.  Brian  Templemore  was  not, 
and  he  watched  her  more  than  ever.  When 
he  first  came  downstairs  he  had  enjoyed  the 
idea  of  a  protracted  convalescence,  with  his 
kind  hostess  to  nm^se  him  and  her  beautiful 
visitor  to  flit  about  near  his  sofa,  to  read 
perhaps,  or  write  for  him;  but  no  such 
good  luck  fell  to  his  lot,  for  when  Mrs. 
Armitage  saw  that  Audrey  needed  no  look- 
ing after,  she  gave  herself  up  heart  and  soul  to 
nursing  one  of  the  poor  sailors  who  did,  and 
Mr.  Templemore  was  for  once  in  his  life 
rather  neglected.  He  felt  it  very  keenly.  He 
had  always  been  the  spoilt  child  of  his  family, 
humoured  in  every  wish  of  his  heart  where  it 
was  possible  to  humom-  him,  and  this  sudden 
desertion  of  him  by  those  on  whom  he  had 
counted  for  amusement,  struck  with  a  cold 
chill  on  his  sensitive  and  exacting  nature.  He 
followed  Audrey  with  his  eyes,  irritated  some- 
times beyond  endurance  by  her  indifference, 
and  still  more  mitated  with  himself  because 
he  could  not  return  it  as  he  wished ;  he  tried, 
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but  it  was  impossible — she  was  so  very,  very 
pretty  and  cbarming !  He  never  tried  to  pre- 
vail on  ber  to  stay  witb  bim — be  preferred  tbe 
luxury  of  a  grievance ;  and  Audrey,  tbougb  sbe 
sometimes  tbougbt  be  must  be  ratber  lonely, 
could  not  bring  berself  to  cbange  ber  babits, 
or  imagine  tbat  ber  presence  could  make  any 
difference  to  bis  comfort.  And  so  it  went  on, 
until  a  day  came  wben  Mrs.  Armitage,  lulled 
to  complete  security,  went  so  far  in  ber  con- 
fidence in  tbeir  indifference  to  eacb  otber  as 
to  feel  a  pang  of  regret  because  tbese  two 
young  people,  wbo  migbt  bave  done  some- 
tbing  towards  enlivening  eacb  otber' s  loneli- 
ness during  tbe  many  bom^s  wben  ber  attend- 
ance on  ber  little  bospital  obliged  ber  to  be 
away  from  tbem,  kept  so  determinedly  apart. 
Sbe  bad  found  Brian  Templemore  trying  to 
write  a  letter;  tbougb  sbe  was  in  a  burry, 
sometbing  in  bis  face  struck  ber,  for  sbe  said — 
''  Wbat  is  it,  Mr.  Templemore  ?  " 
^'  Notbing,"  be  repHed,  "  at  least  notbing 
but  tbis,  tbat  I  want  to  write  to  my  fatber, 
and  my  arm  burts  me  to-day.  Never  mind,  I 
will  make  a  sbort  letter  do." 
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'^Biit,  my  dear  boy,  don't  you  try  to  AViite 
at  all  if  yonr  arm  is  painful.  I  will  ask  Miss 
Wentworth  to  come  and  write  it  for  you.  I 
w^ould  do  it  myseK,  but  I  must  go  back  to  old 
Da^de ;  be  is  really  very  ill  to-day.  I  ougbt 
not  to  leave  bim,  but  I  am  sure  Miss  Went- 
w^ortb  will  do  it.  Look,  there  she  is  in  the 
garden." 

And  far  away  in  tbe  garden,  Brian  saw 
tbrougb  tbe  clear  air  sometbing  wbicb  looked 
like  a  flash  of  a  sunHt  di'ess,  or  was  it  a 
dense  mass  of  white  lilies?  He  thought  it 
was  her  dress,  but  the  bright  sunshine  which 
lay  between  them  dazzled  his  eyes.  Then  he 
remembered  how  quickly  she  had  left  the 
room  that  morning  after  he  had  entered  it, 
and  tiu'ned  away  as  if  no  help  could  possibly 
come  from  that  quarter. 

'^  She  does  not  want  to  be  bothered,"  said 
he  ;  ^'  I  won't  ask  her.  I  had  rather  write  it 
myself  if  it  hurt  me  twice  as  much." 

'^I  will  come  back  then,  if  I  can,  and  see 
w^hat  I  can  do  for  you  myseK,"  said  Mrs. 
Ai'mitage,  going. 

When  she  did  come,  an  hour   later,  what 
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she  saw  was  this :  Audrey  sitting  at  a  table 
near  Mr.  Templemore  with  a  well-filled  sheet 
of  letter  paper  before  her,  her  eyes  bent  on  it, 
and  her  ears  dutifully  taking  in  all  that  the 
said  Mr.  Templemore,  who  was  recHning  in 
a  very  comfortable  easy  chair,  chose  to  dictate 
to  her.  The  Venetian  bhnds  were  all  drawn 
down,  the  room  full  of  cool  shade,  and  he 
looked  as  happy  as  possible,  though  on  other 
occasions  there  was  no  one  thing  which 
excited  such  feelings  of  abhorrence  in  his 
mind  as  the  act  of  letter- writing. 

This  was  a  change,  and  by  no  means  a 
very  prudent  one.  The  truth  was  Mr.  Brian 
Templemore  had  done  a  very  wily  thing ;  he 
had  gone  to  Audrey,  had  looked  rather 
dolorous,  and  adroitly  turning  his  knowledge 
of  feminine  nature  to  account,  had  told  her 
that  it  hurt  him  very  much  when  he  wandered 
about  the  garden  in  search  of  her,  for  he 
was  not  yet  well  enough  to  go  so  far,  and  yet 
sometimes,  when  left  alone  too  long,  the 
mental  suffering  he  underwent  was  so  great 
that  any  bodily  pain  was  preferable  to  sitting 
still   and  struggling  with  it — that  he  could 
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not  sit  still  then ;  he  felt  he  must  get  near 
some  one  to  escape  his  own  thoughts. 

A  deep  blush  of  self-reproach  covered 
Audrey's  face,  which  was  now  turned  on 
him  in  pitying  kindness,  as  she  reflected  on 
the  dismal  memories  which  must  haunt  him. 

'*  How  very  thoughtless  I  have  been  !  "  said 
she;  "how  very  selfish  !  I  ought  to  have 
stayed  with  you  when  Mrs.  Armitage  was 
forced  to  go  away — but  I  thought  you  were 
wiiting  this  moiTiing." 

"I  was,  but  I  could  not  finish  my  letter. 
My  shoulder  is  not  so  well  as  it  ought  to  be. 
I  was  half  inclined  to  venture  to  ask  you, 
Miss  Went  worth,  to  write  a  few  lines  for  me, 
just  to  finish  it.  It  ought  to  go;  my  people 
will  be  anxious  to  hear  from  me,  but  I  hardly 
like  to  ask  such  a  thing.  I  know  it  is  a 
bore." 

"  Oh  no !  I  should  be  so  glad  to  do  it. 
I  was  only  reading.  I  feel  ashamed  that  I  did 
not  think  of  this  myself.  Let  us  go;  I  am 
so  pleased  to  do  it  for  you." 

She  pressed  her  services  upon  him,  for  he 
stood  as  if  he  were  hesitating;  but  he  was 
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only  looking  at  her,  and  thinking  that  the 
plainest  woman  in  the  world  would  be  beauti- 
ful, if  only  she  had  such  a  good,  kind  heart 
to  shine  through  her  eyes  as  Audrey  had. 
And  then  they  turned  to  go  mto  the  house  ; 
and  after  this,  poor  httle  Audrey,  who  had  only 
kept  out  of  the  way  because  she  loved  him 
so  much  that  she  was  ashamed  of  herself,  and 
who  reproached  herself  bitterly  for  being  so 
unkind  as  not  to  remember  his  lame  arm,  and 
all  that  he  had  had  to  endure,  presented 
herself,  pen  in  hand,  every  morning  to  ask  if 
there  were  no  more  letters  which  she  could 
write  for  him.  No  matter  whether  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  sending  them  at  once  or 
not,  he  never  refused  her  offers.  He  could  not; 
it  was  so  delightful  to  have  her  sitting  by 
him,  and  to  know  that  she  would  stay  as 
long  as  he  had  energy  and  invention  left  to 
dictate  one  sentence  more;  and  never  in 
Templemore's  life  had  he  been  such  a  good 
correspondent.  Friends  of  his  youth  found 
themselves  remembered;  unattractive  maiden 
aunts  and  cousins  blessed  the  dear  boy's 
heart  for  thinking  of  them  when  he  was  so 
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ill,  SO  far  from  home,  and  at  a  time,  too, 
when  lie  might  be  sm-e  that  any  one  would 
be  flattered  and  pleased  to  have  a  letter  from 
one  who  had  gone  through  so  much.  "Warm 
feelings  sprang  up  in  his  favour  in  estranged 
bosoms,  and  these  showers  of  letters  produced 
a  fortune  for  him  in  the  fatm-e,  and  two 
fifty-pound  notes  in  the  present.  And,  oh ! 
but  they  were  stupid  compositions;  for 
nothing  but  Audrey  was  in  his  head,  and  he 
spun  them  out  to  the  very  best  of  his 
abiHty  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  his 
heart  full  of  love  for  her;  and  all  the  time 
she  wrote  she  looked  so  kind  and  pleased  to 
help  him.  Ah !  never  would  he  see  any  one 
so  gentle  and  dear  as  Audrey ! 

He  did  not  dare  to  tell  her  so ;  he  was  not 
at  all  sm-e  of  her.  He  dreaded  lest  she  should 
again  begin  to  avoid  him,  and  leave  him  for 
hours  and  horn's  in  solitude.  Now  that  she 
was  so  sweet  and  docile,  not  for  worlds  would 
he  disturb  his  present  happiness. 

Not  that  he  had  much  opportmiity  of  speak- 
ing his  mind,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  her  except  in 
the  presence  of  a  thkd  person ;  for  this  change 
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had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  Mrs. 
Armitage,  who  had  suited  her  conduct  to 
the  emergency,  and  mounted  a  strong  guard 
over  the  fair  scribe,  giving  all  her  time  to 
bearing  them  company,  and  all  her  mind  to 
wishing  Dudley  back.  She  confided  to  her 
husband  how  anxious  she  was  about  the 
young  folks.  He  thought  there  was  nothing 
in  it.  ^'  Mr.  Templemore  watched  Audrey  in- 
cessantly, it  is  true ;  but  do  not  the  eyes  of 
all  people  naturally  and  instinctively  seek 
out  the  pleasantest  object  in  the  room  to 
rest  upon?  "  Mrs.  Armitage  shook  her  head. 
Her  husband  was  in  his  office  all  the  morning 
and  did  not  see  them :  and  Mr.  Temple- 
more's  eyes  did  not  rest  much ;  they  wor- 
shipped her !  If  only  Dudley  would  come 
and  look  after  his  own  beautiful  heiress  ! 

Before  Dudley  did  come,  she  resolved  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Templemore,  and  went  to  seek 
him  for  that  purpose.  He  was  at  that 
moment  speaking  to  himself  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  garden,  and  she  could  not  find  him. 
She  knew  much  of  his  family  history,  many  of 
his  hopes,  more  of  his  disappointments.     The 
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greatest  of  these  had  beeu  his  father's  refusal 
to  let  hira  go  into  the  army.  He  was  an  only 
son,  and  his  life  was  thought  too  x^recions  to 
risk  in  such  a  profession.  This  being  the 
case,  it  seemed  wonderfully  inconsistent  to  let 
him  go  on  such  an  irregular  kind  of  warlike 
expedition  as  that  against  the  Caffres;  but 
when  she  made  that  remark  to  Mr.  Temple- 
more  the  younger,  he  explained  that  his  father 
declared  that  he  had  suffered  so  much  fi'om 
his  son's  perpetual  regrets  and  reproaches 
because  he  had  been  kept  out  of  the  only 
profession  he  cared  for,  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  let  him-  go  on  this  one  thoroughly 
uncomfortable  expedition,  in  the  hope  that 
after  it  he  might  hear  no  more  repining  after 
a  soldier's  life.  But  he  did  not  tell  her  that 
there  had  been  another  and  yet  more  cogent 
reason  for  his  father's  giving  his  consent  so 
readily  to  his  departure.  The  poor  squhe 
hated  the  idea  of  his  going,  and  di^eaded  the 
contingent  dangers,  but  he  wanted  to  get  him 
out  of  harm's  way ;  the  harm  in  this  instance 
taking  the  form  of  a  very  pretty  girl,  niece  to 
the  housekeeper  of  old  Mr.  Philip  Wentworth, 
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of  Minsteracres,  whoni  young  Brian  had  seen, 
had  fallen  violently  in  love  with,  had  met 
secretly  in  the  park,  and  actually  wanted  to 
marry.  This,  his  most  insane  proposition,  as 
his  father  called  it,  had  brought  down  floods  of 
wrath  on  young  Templemore ;  for  he  was  only 
twenty-two,  had  no  profession,  not  a  penny 
in  the  world  but  his  allowance,  and  a  large 
bundle  of  impaid  bills — angry  demands,  urgent 
requests,  humble  petitions  for  the  payment  of 
w^hich  formed  the  staple  of  his  breakfast 
reading.  Now,  this  would  not  have  mattered 
so  much ;  but  Templemore  ;pcre  had  a  larger 
bundle  still,  and  though  they  all  got  paid  in 
time,  a  good  deal  of  thought  had  to  be  given 
to  how  that  was  to  be  managed  and  which  it 
would  be  well  to  take  first,  and  money  was  so 
^' tight"  with  all  at  Br e amor e  that  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  to  let  Master  Brian 
marry  any  one,  however  pretty,  unless- she  had 
a  fortune.  Besides,  a  housekeeper's  niece! 
The  Hne  must  be  drawn  somewhere ;  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family  was  not  to  be  disgraced 
in  that  way,  even  if  the  aspirant  after  matri- 
mony had  had  anything  to  Hve  on  1 
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The  wortliy  housekeeper  at  Minsteracres 
had  been  spoken  to ;  she  was  quite  as  angry  at 
the  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  the  squire  himself. 
She  ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  order  at 
once,  and  declared  it  to  be  her  intention  to 
keep  her  niece  out  of  '^  harm's  way  "  too;  only 
the  squire  must  put  a  stop  to  Mr.  Brian 
*^  following  after  her."  The  squire  j)romised  ta 
do  that ;  but  neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Pemberton,, 
the  housekeeper,  had  been  perfectly  successful 
in  carrying  out  their  design  of  parting  the 
young  people,  who,  seeing  that  the  gardens  of 
Breamore  and  the  park  of  Minsteracres  were 
in  one  corner  only  divided  by  a  liigh  hedge  of 
infirm  and  meagre  growth  towards  the  lower 
part,  quite  enjoyed  showing  what  faithful  and 
determined  lovers  could  do  in  the  way  of 
seeing  each  other.  Their  meetings  had  at  last 
been  discovered,  and  then  the  squii^e  had  been 
obhged  to  throw  himself  on  his  son's  mercy, 
for  repaiiing  the  fences  was  not  enough;  and 
Brian  Temxolemore,  touched  by  his  father's 
earnestness  and  anxiety,  had  given  his  solemn 
promise  to  meet  Polly  no  more.  Old  Mrs. 
Pemberton  had  smiled  grimly  vrhen  she  heard 
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of  this  promise  being  exacted  and  given,  and 
had  delivered  herself  of  the  opinion,  based  on 
professional  experience  and  knowledge,  that 
promises  and  pie-crusts  were  made  to  be 
broken — adding,  however,  that  as  sure  as  her 
name  was  Susan  Pemberton,  she  would  see  to 
this  one  being  kept ;  and  thereupon  she  shut 
Miss  Polly  into  her  own  room  till  she  could  be 
trusted  ''to  go  about  her  work  quietly" — ^for 
Miss  Polly  was  domestic  servant  at  Min- 
steracres. 

The  imprisonment  did  not  last  long.  Polly 
*'  came  to,"  owned  she  had  ''looked  too  high," 
gave  her  word  to  seek  no  further  meeting 
with  Mr.  Templemore,  and  kept  it.  This 
softened  the  squire's  wrath,  and  he  conde- 
scended to  explain  that  he  made  no  opposition 
to  marriage  in  general;  that  if  Brian  would 
go  and  choose  a  well-brought-up,  respectable 
girl,  with  a  good  fortune  of  her  own  (for  with- 
out that  he  could  marry  no  one  in  his  lifetime), 
he  would  find  that  he  did  not ;  but  that  he 
wanted  neither  cooks  nor  kitchen-maids  in 
his  house,  except  in  their  proper  places.  And 
so  the  matter  rested  a  while ;    but  from  old 
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experience  of  Brian's  difficulties  in  avoiding 
temptation  when  it  came  in  his  w^ay,  and  as 
there  were  such  facihties  for  its  doing  so,  so 
long  as  Breamore  and  Minsteracres  stood 
where  they  did,  and  each  held  a  despairing 
lover  within  its  walls,  the  squire  was  any- 
thing but  averse  to  giving  his  son  leave  to  go 
abroad  a  while,  hoping  everything  fi^om  time 
and  distance. 

While  Mrs.  Ai^mitage  was  looking  for  Mr. 
Templemore,  he  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
oak  avenue,  wondering  what  '^  his  people " 
would  say  if  he  got  engaged  to  Miss  Went- 
worth — most  likely  that  he  was  a  thousand 
times  luckier  than  he  deserved  to  be,  for  she 
was  good  and  beautiful  and  rich;  not  that 
he  had  ever  thought  of  her  riches  when  he 
first  fell  in  love  with  her,  but  such  details 
as  the  fact  that  a  bride  elect  has  a  thousand 
a  year  of  her  own  add  a  wonderful  grace  to 
the  narrative,  when  you  are  unfolding  the 
story  of  your  love  to  yom'  anxious  relatives — 
all  clouds  clear  away  from  then'  brows,  as  they 
fervently  feel  you  will  be  happy,  and  wish  you 
joy.     If  only  he  could  be  sui^e  of  her  consent, 
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all  the  rest  would  be  easy.  He  had  watched 
her  very  closely  for  some  days,  and  at  times 
he  had  dared  to  hope,  for  in  spite  of  her  shy- 
ness, there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  sometimes 
which  told  him  he  was  more  to  her  than  most 
of  her  friends  were. 

He  wished  he  could  sometimes  see  her 
alone.  It  w^as  impossible  to  speak  freely  with 
Mrs.  Armitage  always  there  ;  he  supposed  she 
disapproved  of  his  feeling  for  Audrey — from 
something  she  had  said  that  very  morning, 
he  was  almost  sure  she  did.  Sm^ety  this  tune 
people  would  not  begin  to  interfere  as  soon  as 
he  admu'ed  a  girl ! 

That  is  how  poor  little  Polly  came  to  liis 
mind.  From  the  far  background  of  long  past 
times — ^for  it  seemed  years  since  he  had  left 
England — rose  up  the  image  of  Polly  Pember- 
ton  steahng  under  the  green  trees  to  meet 
him,  all  in  a  tremor  with  fear  of  her  aunt, 
and  pleasure  at  seeing  him.  Forgotten  as  she 
now  was — ^for  he  had  hardly  once  thought  of 
her  since  the  shipwreck — he  could  not  help 
tossing  a  tender  thought  in  her  direction  as 
he  remembered  what  a  dear  little   soul   she 
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had  been ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to  forget  her, 
he  said,  and  perhaps  it  was,  but  he  need  not 
have  forgotten  her  so  quickly,  and  for  another. 
Duty  would  assuredly  have  had  a  much  less 
firm  adherent  if  Audrey  had  not  come  in  his 
way,  for  he  had  really  cared  very  much  for 
Polly,  but,  as  he  said  to  himself,  what  was 
the  use  of  his  caring  for  her,  or  for  any  one, 
unless  his  father  approved  and  would  help  him 
to  marry  ?  ''  Beggars  could  not  be  choosers," 
said  a  homely  proverb  much  in  vogue  in  his 
own  county,  so  he  proceeded  at  once  to  sweep 
out  and  garnish  his  heart  for  the  occupation 
of  a  new  mistress. 


VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTEE   VI. 

"  Bin  docli  ein  arm  unwissend  Kind, 
Begreife  nicht  was  er  an  mir  find't." 

Faust. 

Dudley  Iiad  returned,  and  had  now  been  three 
days  at  Bellosgnardo,  and  in  one  more  he 
and  Audrey  were  to  set  out  for  England.  It 
was  wonderful  how  his  arrival  had  changed 
every  one's  habits ;  no  more  quiet  mornings  in 
the  Hbrary  with  Audrey  and  Mrs.  Armitage  for 
Brian  Templemore,  no  more  quiet  for  any  one. 
Dudley  was  a  most  exacting  brother.  He 
carried  Audrey  off  to  Cape  Town,  to  help  to 
choose  things  to  take  home  ;  he  made  her 
come  and  sit  with  him  while  he  did  this, 
and  just  wait  a  moment  while  he  did  that, 
and  consult  with  him  about  something  else 
all  the  day  long  ;  and  never  for  one  single 
second  let  anything  she  might  suggest  have 
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any  weight  with  him,  or  affect  any  of  his 
decisions  on  any  one  point.  But  he  Hked 
having  her  wdth  him  all  the  same ;  and  he 
so  effectnally  parted  her  from  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  that  Mrs.  Armitage  could  not  but 
laugh,  and  wish  she  had  had  the  benefit  of 
his  assistance  during  these  past  weeks,  when 
everything  which  it  had  been  so  difficult 
for  her  to  do  would  have  come  so  easily  to 
him.  She  had  really  been  in  rather  a  diffi- 
cult position,  and  if  she  had  not  had  such 
a  strong  feehng  of  affection  for  Audrey,  she 
would  have  let  matters  arrange  themselves, 
and  trusted  to  all  being  for  the  best ;  but  as 
she  herself  thought  it  a  very  rash  thing  for 
her  to  engage  herself  to  Mr.  Templemore, 
she  had  done  her  best  to  stop  the  offer  being 
made.  Once,  when  she  thought  it  seemed 
imminent,  she  had  resolved  to  speak  to  her 
so  as  to  secure  her  against  being  taken  un- 
awares. But  the  child  looked  so  happy,  so 
young,  so  peacefully  unconscious  of  life  in 
its  difficult  aspects,  that  she  did  not  hke  to 
be  the  first  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  one  long  day's  dehght  in  a  high- 
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walled  paradise,  but  a  perpetual  struggle  with 
chance  and  change,  and  time  and  fate.  The 
only  approach  to  a  warning  she  had  been  able 
to  utter  was  a  gentle — 

''  My  dear  Audrey,  if  you  were  to  do  such  a 
thing  as  lose  your  heart,  and  Dudley  did  not 
like  the  man  you  had  given  it  to,  what  would 
you  do?" 

Audrey  had  looked  up,  and  her  face  had 
shown  so  plainly  that  the  idea  of  any  difference 
of  opinion  betw^een  herseK  and  her  brother  was 
as  new  as  painful,  that  Mrs.  Armitage  had  im- 
mediately relented  and  said — 

*' Don't  look  so  miserable,  dear  child,  it  is 
never  likely  to  happen.'* 

■'  It  would  break  my  heart,  I  think,  if  it  did  ; 
at  least,  if  Dudley  were  really  angry  with  me," 
said  Audrey ;  and  she  hung  her  head,  and  was 
silent  and  full  of  thought. 

And  Mrs.  Armitage  had  been  too  great  a 
coward  to  say  more ;  but  she  had  taken  an 
opportunity  of  telling  Mr.  Templemore  that  if 
he  really  meant  to  join  the  troops  as  a  volun- 
teer as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  must  not  in 
any  w^ay  seek  to  bind  Audrey  to  him  now;  that 
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the  poor  child  wonld,  if  she  accepted  him, 
fret  herself  into  an  illness  at  the  mere  thought 
of  the  danger  he  would  be  in,  cry  her  eyes  out 
whenever  she  knew  a  battle  was  expected, 
and  lie  awake  at  night  every  time  the  mail  was 
due.  Dudley  would  be  cross  with  her  for 
worrying  herself  and  him  about  it,  and  so  she 
would  lose  her  only  support.  Very  reluctantly 
he  gave  the  required  promise  ;  and  now  hovered 
about  his  lady-love,  recognizing  the  prudence 
of  Mrs.  Armitage's  conditions,  but  chafing 
under  the  sense  of  being  tongue-tied,  and  at 
times  feehng  his  secret  oozing  from  him  even 
in  spite  of  himself. 

But  when  Dudley  came,  all  need  for  self- 
restraint  was  removed.  Was  there  ever  such 
an  obnoxious  brother?  Ubiquitous,  exacting, 
insatiable  !  Mr.  Templemore  had  not  had 
three  words  with  Audrey  alone  ever  since  his 
arrival.     And  this  was  the  last  day  ! 

It  began  with  some  arrangements  for  the 
journey,  and  Dudley  made  his  sister  pack 
some  tiny  treasures  amongst  his  recent  ac- 
quisitions for  him,  and  sat  over  her  while  she 
did  it ;  and  write  a  list  of  the  prettiest  flowers 
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in  the  garden,  roots  of  which  he  wished  to 
have  forwarded  to  him  in  due  time,  with  a 
view  to  emhelhshing  Minsteracres.  Would 
he  never  be  done  ?  She  must  be  tired  to 
death  !  Mr.  Templemore  fretted  and  fidgeted, 
and  Dudley  the  exacting  still  found  more  and 
more  things  for  his  sister  to  do ;  and  Mr. 
Templemore  counted  the  hours,  and  watched 
the  timepiece,  bitterly  conscious  that  in 
twenty-four  hours  more  she  would  be  on 
her  way  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe. 

At  last  Dudley  took  her  into  the  garden  to 
hunt  for  some  liower-seeds,  or  on  some  equally 
trivial  and  ridiculous  errand,  which  Mr. 
Templemore  thought  might  very  well  have 
been  left  undone — whereas  he  himself  had  so 
many  things  which  he  must  say  to  her.  He 
hated  Dudley  Wentworth  for  his  conduct  on 
these  days.  He  had  never  Kked  him  from  the 
first.  He  had  always  thought  him  a  cool, 
calculating  fellow,  selfish  to  the  backbone. 
Now  he  was  more  sure  of  it  than  ever,  and 
told  Mrs.  Armitage  so.  She  only  laughed  at 
him,  and  this  made  him  express  his  feelings 
of  dislike  with  double  force. 
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''He  is  a  fellow  who,  if  his  sister  had 
only  a  shilHng  in  the  world,  would  get  her 
to  give  him  tenpence  of  it.  I  hate  him ! 
I  wonder  she  does  not  see  what  a  selfish 
animal  he  is !  I  can't  imagine  how  she  can 
be  so  bhnd ;  I  belieye  she  cares  far  more  for 
him  than  for  any  one — I  really  do." 

Mrs.  Armitage  did  not  say  she  did  not, 
because  she  thought  it  was  quite  natural  she 
should  do  so,  and  that  exasperated  him  the 
more,  especially  as  he  caught  distant  ghmpses 
of  the  two  walking  about  together;  Audrey 
flitting  about  Dudley,  and  looking  perfectly 
happy  with  him. 

''  Look,  he  is  leaving  her  now  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Armitage.  ''  Come,  now,  you  need  not 
abuse  him  so  much." 

"  Only  for  a  minute  or  so,  you  may  be  sure  ; 
he  can't  do  without  her  for  long — he  makes  a 
perfect  slave  of  her  !  " 

But  Dudley  came  in  and  asked  if  he  could 
be  conveyed  to  the  to^Ti ;  he  had  half-an- 
hour's  shopping  to  do.  Could  he  have  a 
carriage  ? 

Mr.  Templemore  would  have  hked  to  pro- 
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vide  even  a  regal  conveyance  to  get  rid  of  him, 
but  less  sufficed,  and  presently  they  heard  him 
drive  off. 

Up  to  that  time,  Mr.  Templemore  had 
stayed  quietly  by  Mrs.  Armitage's  side,  as 
if  to  make  sure  of  his  enemy's  absence ;  but 
now  he  got  up,  and,  with  an  awkward  con- 
sciousness, said  he  should  take  a  turn  in  the 
garden. 

^'  One  moment,  Mr.  Templemore — you  won't 
forget  your  promise  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  Mrs.  Armitage,  how  hard  all  of 
you  are  on  me !  I'd  give  anything  to  be  set 
.  free  from  that  promise.  She  will  see  some 
one,  as  soon  as  ever  she  gets  back,  who  will 
want  to  marry  her,  and  I  shall  lose  her  to 
a  certainty.  Let  me  just  tell  her  what  I 
feel  for  her ;  I  won't  ask  her  what  she  thinks 
about  me.  Let  me  just  tell  her  that  if  only 
I  get  safely  home,  I  mean  at  once  to  go  to  her 
and  ask  her  to  be  my  wife.  That's  not  offer- 
ing to  her,  or  asking  her  to  engage  herself  to 
me." 

'^  Much  too  hke  it  to  be  allowed.  No  ;  as  I 
told  you  before,  she  would,  if  she  cares  for  you, 
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be  wretched  every  moment  until  yon  return. 
You  don't  know  Audrey.  She  is  the  most 
tender-hearted,  nervous  little  goose  of  a 
creature ;  she  would  be  miserable,  I  tell  you, 
and  you  are  not  to  do  it !  " 

^'  But  it  is  very  nice  to  have  people  unhappy 
about  one." 

''  WTiat  selfish  love  !     It  might  kill  her  !  " 

*'  Creighton's  done  it,"  said  he,  alluding  to 
a  piece  of  news  he  had  heard  that  very 
morning. 

"  No,  you  must  not  in  any  way  try  to 
engage  her,  either  directly  or  by  imphcation. 
Kenew  your  promise,  or  I  shall  think  it  my 
duty  to  go  with  you  to  her  now.  If  you  do 
as  I  wish,  you  may  go  and  have  a  quiet  last 
talk.  Come,  you  owe  me  something,  for  I 
have  not  told  her  brother  anything  about  it, 
or  you  may  be  very  sure  he  would  not  have 
left  you  this  opportunity." 

^'  I  believe,  Mrs.  Armitage,  in  your  heart 
you  dislike  that  feUow  Dudley  as  much  as '  I 
do,"  said  Templemore,  wondering  why  she 
had  kept  this  fi'om  him,  and  thinking  that 
must  be  the  reason. 
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"  No ;  I  have  not  told  him,  because  if  you 
are  prudent,  and  don't  betray  what  you  feel 
to  her,  there  is  no  need.  I  do  not  want  him 
to  know,  because  if  he  does  not  approve  of  it, 
he  might  worry  her  all  the  way  home — you 
know  his  way." 

"  Why  should  he  disapprove  ?  It  would  be 
like  his  impudence  to  do  it.  If  I  am  not  as 
good  in  every  way  as  he  is,  it  is  something 
new  to  me  !  I  should  like  particularly  to  know 
in  what  kind  of  a  position  he  was  a  year  ago, 
before  he  had  the  luck  to  have  Minsteracres 
left  to  him?" 

Mrs.  Armitage  was  silent ;  she  herseK 
thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of  the  arro- 
gance of  the  nouveau  riclie  about  Dudley, 
but  she  was  quite  sure  he  would  oppose 
Audrey's  marriage  with  Mrr  Templemore. 

''  He  has  got  his  estate  now,  and  I  have 
not ;  but  some  of  these  days  my  position  will 
be  every  bit  as  good  as  his,  and  better  too, 
for  mine  wiU  come  to  me  by  direct  in- 
heritance." 

"But  now?"  said  Mrs.  Armitage  doubt- 
fully.    "  That  w^ould  be  the  great  point  with 
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Dudley.  He  expects  his  sister  to  marry  an 
earl  at  the  very  least." 

''  First  catch  your  hare !  "  cried  Temple- 
more  with  a  sneer.  ^'  Not  but  that  his  sister 
might  marry  any  one,  but  I  want  her  to 
marry  me ;  and  if  only  I  could  get  her  con- 
sent, Master  Dudley  might  be  very  well 
satisfied  with  me  for  a  brother-in-law.  My 
father  would  make  it  all  straight  for  me  now^, 
and  when  he's  gone,  poor  fellow,  I  should 
have  Breamore."  And  he  rose  to  seek 
Audrey. 

"  And  yovL  promise  ?  "  persisted  Mrs.  Armi- 
tage. 

"Yes,  if  I  must !  "  said  he  unwillingly  ;  but 
there  was  no  going  against  any  one  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  him,  and  who  was  so  much 
attached  to  Audrey.  "  Mind,"  he  added, 
"  I  almost  hate  you  for  asking  such  a 
thing." 

Audrey  was  sitting  on  a  low  garden  seat 
overwhelmed  with  melancholy.  So  far  Dud- 
ley's numerous  claims  on  her  time  had  been 
of  service  to  her,  for  if  left  to  herself  she 
would    only    have    made     herself    miserable 
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because  slie  was  going  away.  Ever  since 
Dudley  had  left  her,  her  eyes  had  been  dw^ell- 
ing  on  the  garden  lying  before  her  in  all  its 
splendour  of  sunlit  flowers — flowers  which 
crowded  into  existence  in  a  profusion  she 
knew  she  should  miss  in  the  home  which  now 
seemed  to  her  so  cold  and  so  northerly.  _  Here 
all  was  bright,  and  warm,  and  gay ;  Ufe  glided 
peacefully  on,  and  dear  friends  shared  happiness 
with  her.  At  Minsteracres  she  remembered 
great  comfortless  rooms  bare  of  society  ;  a  vast 
dull  (now  she  thought  it  so)  park,  where  the 
trees  were  stripped  of  leaves,  and  the  ground 
damp  and  chill  for  months  and  months  to- 
gether; and  there  she  would  have  to  shiver 
alone,  cut  off  from  the  sight  of  the  Armitages, 
torn  away  from  one  yet  dearer  !  It  seemed 
like  giving  up  life  itself  to  leave  Bellosguardo 
and  go  on  that  long,  long  voyage  over  a  sea 
the  very  sight  of  which,  after  the  disaster  of 
the  Britomart,  she  could  not  encounter  with- 
out a  shudder.  And  then  each  hour  of  the 
day  would  hurry  her  so  much  further  away 
from  all  she  held  so  dear.  What  a  traitor  she 
felt  to  Dudley  when  she  found  such  thoughts 
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as  these  gaining  mastery  over  her!  What 
a  traitor  she  constantly  felt  to  him  !  for  now 
she  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  dwelling  on 
the  beauties  of  Minsteracres.  What  beauty 
could  there  be  in  dull  green  trees  to  one  who 
had  got  to  know  camellia  trees  twenty-five  feet 
high  ? — covered  with  blossom  too  !  She  knew 
the  kind  of  cameUias  they  grew  in  England 
■ — scrubby,  stunted  things,  which  drop  their 
buds  just  when  they  have  led  you  to  expect 
a  few  shabby  flowers.  She  knew  their  heaths 
too,  and  compared  them  with  those  which 
grew  wild  here,  whose  varieties  were  legion, 
whose  colours  so  manifold.  And  everything 
else  would  be  in  the  same  proportion ;  she 
would  exchange  what  was  to  her  an  earthly 
paradise  for  the  discourtesies  and  sterilities 
of  a  northern  cHmate.  Please  God,  she  would 
bear  it  patiently.  She  only  hoped  she  should 
be  able  to  hide  what  she  felt  from  Dudley, 
who  would  have  been  offended  by  any  dis- 
paragement of  Minsteracres,  nay,  hurt  if  she 
did  not  share  in  his  enthusiasm.  And  then, 
heartsick  all  the  time,  she  owned  to  herself 
•that  it  was   hypocrisy  to   maintain   even   to 
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herself  that  it  was  such  trifles  as  changes  of 
climate  or  scenery  which  disturbed  her  peace. 
She  knew  as  a  certain  truth,  that  if  she  could 
but  carry  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  before 
her  to  England  with  her,  that  Minsteracres, 
dull  as  it  now  appeared  by  anticipation,  would 
soon  shine  out  with  a  radiance  of  joy  which 
the  sight  of  myriads  of  stunted  camellias  and 
fallen  buds,  or  spiteful  heaths  which  would 
not  live,  would  have  no  power  to  dim. 

'^It  is  a  horrible  thing,"  thought  she,  ^' to 
care  so  much  for  any  one  as  I  do  for  these 
people  here.  One  ought  never  to  get  into  such 
a  state  as  I  am — it  is  perfect  bondage ;  for  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  not  be  happy  away  from  them, 
and  never  could  care  for  any  new  friends. 
This  life  of  mine  is  strange.  It  is  just  as  if 
I  had  begun  a  long  railway  journey  in  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  country,  and  then  I  had 
been  suddenly  whisked  into  a  tunnel ;  I  feel 
now  as  if  my  life  were  going  to  be  passed  in 
one  long  tunnel,  nothing  else  but  this  tunnel 
for  ever.  There  may  be  an  end  to  it,  but  if  I 
am  to  enter  it  I  don't  seem  to  care  what  Hes 
there.     I  feel  as  if   all  I  could   do  would  be 
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to  lie  back  and  bear  as  quietly  as  I  can  the  dull 
black  monotony  of  wbat  is  before  me.  Only, 
thank  God!  I  have  got  Dudley  still,  and,  thank- 
God  !  I'm  not  quite  such  a  wretch  as  to  show 
him  what  I  think,  though  I  am  bad  enough  to 
feel  it.     I  don't  deserve  to  have  Dudley." 

That  had  been  her  self- accusing  cry  for 
many  a  day  now,  ever  .since  it  had  dawned 
upon  her  that  she  was  beginning  to  care  so 
much  for  this  stranger  that  Dudley's  posses- 
sion of  the  chief  place  in  her  heart  w^as 
menaced.  That  had  been  a  very  painful  dis- 
covery to  her,  but  she  had  made  it  in  time, 
and  she  would  always  love  him  better  than 
any  one  in  the  whole  world.  ^^  And  it  is 
nonsense  of  me  trying  to  persuade  myself  that 
I  do  not,"  said  she  somewhat  proudly,  with 
one  of  those  sudden  attempts  at  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  so  natural  to  her,  ^'How  could  I 
love  any  one  as  well  as  my  own  brother  !  " 

Even  as  this  thought  passed  through  her 
mind,  she  heard  a  sound  which  made  her  heart 
stand  still — footsteps  on  the  gravel  behind 
her ;  a  man's  footsteps,  and  Dudley  was  at 
Cape  Town. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

"And  faitli  unfaitMul  kept  him  falsely  true." 

Tenntson. 

"  On  thotlier  part  love  so  constrained  Hni  that  the  power 
thereof  surmounted  honour  and  trouth." — Froissart. 

It  was  Mr.  Templemore,  and  he  came  to  her 
in  a  state  fbictuating  between  delight  at 
getting  the  chance  of  some  conversation  with 
her,  and  vexation  at  being  so  tied  down  by 
promises  to  Mrs.  Armitage,  that  he  was 
almost  afraid  to  go  near  her  at  all.  How 
was  it  possible  to  be  alone  with  Audrey,  and 
on  the  point  of  parting  with  her  for  months, 
if  not  for  ever,  and  avoid  telling  her  he  loved 
her  ?  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Armitage  had  im- 
posed these  absurd  hmitations  made  him 
almost  ashamed  to  go  near  her ;  it  was  so 
absurd  to  have  to  seem  stupid  or  apathetic 
when  he  longed  to  bind  her  to  him  for  ever ! 
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And  lie  half  believed  lie  could  liave  done  it. 
Her  di'ooping  head,  the  stillness  of  her  atti- 
tude, all  showed  she  was  thinking  deeply  and 
painfully,  and  on  some  subject  which  her 
courage  shrank  from.  There  was  a  very  fair 
amount  of  vanity  about  Mr.  Brian  Temple- 
more,  and  it  had  sometimes  w^his23ered  to  him 
that  she  had  a  very  kind  feeling  for  him. 

He  w^ent  up  to  her  with  some  hastily  in- 
vented remark  on  an  imusual  effect  of  sim- 
light,  and  dropped  down  listlessly  on  the  seat 
at  the  opposite  corner  to  that  she  occupied. 
Her  first  words  showed  that  she  had  been 
thinking  of  her  approaching  departure,  for  she 
said — 

*'I  suppose  you  too  will  soon  be  leaving 
Bellosguardo,  Mr.  Templemore — I  think  you 
said  so?  " 

''Yes,"  said  he;  "and  in  spite  of  the 
charm  of  the  place,  in  spite  of  the  Armitages' 
great  kindness,  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  gone 
a  month  ago." 

Audrey  was  not  the  least  vain,  not  the  least 
self-conscious;  it  never  occm'red  to  her  to 
extract   a   comphment  to  herself  out  of  his 

VOL.    I.  H 
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speech,  as  some  girls  migM  have  done.  She 
felt  he  considered  all  this  past  month  lost 
time,  and  owned  to  herself  that  it  was  natural 
that  a  man  who  had  been  np  shut  in  a  house, 
with  nothing  but  women  for  companions  till 
evening,  should  feel  that.  She  did  not  speak. 
She  wished  he  had  enjoyed  all  these  bygone 
days  more.  She  wished  that  she  herself  had 
either  not  enjoyed  them  so  much,  or  never  had 
them  at  all.  All  her  home  Hfe  in  England 
would  henceforth  be  one  long  regret  for  what 
she  had  left  behind  her.  Alas !  for  the  boasted 
inventions  of  modern  times.  How  happy 
must  our  forefathers  have  been,  who  spent 
their  Hves  peacefully  in  one  place,  without 
ever  caring  to  venture  farther  from  home 
than  they  could  walk  or  drive  !  No  such  rude 
wrenches  as  this  could  have  come  in  their 
lives,  Those  they  knew  and  loved  when  they 
were  all  children  together  lived  and  died  by 
their  sides,  whereas  she  and  those  she  was 
mourning  over  would  not  even  have  the  same 
sky  above  them. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  little  time,  and 
there  was  no   sound   to   break  the    stillness 
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around  tliem  but  the  cooing  of  the   distant 
ring-doves,  and  no  movement  but  the  flutter- 
ing   down    to    earth   of   some  white-petalled 
blossom,   whose    brief   life    in    the    sunshine 
had  come  to  an  end.     They  did  not  look  at 
each  other,  but   each   was   deeply   conscious 
the  other  was  there,  and  this  consciousness 
brought  with  it  such  contentment  and  dehght 
that  no  words  were  needed  between  them. 
Indeed,  their  words  when  spoken  were  stiff, 
and  cold,   and    strange    compared  with  the 
bhss  of  this  mute  companionship,  when  each 
felt  that  all  that  the  world  held  for  them  of 
good  was  there.     A  silence  of  this  kind  be- 
comes so  eloquent  that  those  with  secrets  on 
then-  minds   do   well  to  break  it.     Perhaps 
Brian  Templemore  felt  that  he  must  plunge 
into  conversation  of  some  sort  at  any  cost ;  it 
is  certain  if  he  had  looked  in  her  face  after  a 
few  minutes  more  of  this,  all  that  he  had  in 
his  heart  must  have  rushed  to  his  lips. 

He  did  not  look;  he  did  not  much  choose 
his  subject.  It  was  rather  an  awkward  one, 
but  it  was  one  his  thoughts  had  been  busy  with 
before,  and  it  bore  coUateraUy  upon  the  sub- 
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ject  of  all.  It  was  a  piece  of  news  he  had 
heard  that  morning  about  a  brother  officer  and 
a  young  lady  of  the  colony. 

'^  Creighton  has  got  engaged  to  Miss  Sophy 
Langenfels.     You  remember  Creighton  ?  " 

^'  Yes,  but  I  don't  know  Miss  Sophy 
Langenfels." 

^'  No  ?  Well,  never  mind  her.  But  what  do 
you  think  about  his  asking  her  to  marry  him?  " 

^^But  if  I  don't  know  her,  how  can  I  have 
any  thoughts  about  it  ?  " 

*^  Ah !  but  you  know  the  circumstances. 
He  was  taken  to  theii'  house,  poor  fellow, 
after  the  wreck,  and  they  nursed  him,  and  he 
is  going  to  marry  her." 

For  a  moment  even  Audrey  paused  to  con- 
sider why  she  was  called  upon  to  have  a  very 
pronounced  opinion  on  this  very  natural  event, 
but  she  failed  to  inform  herself,  and  said — 

"  Is  she  very  nice  or  pretty  ?  " 

*^  Charmmg  !  But  that  is  not  the  question. 
Do  you  think  it  was  wrong  of  him  to  propose 
to  her?" 

^^ Wrong!  Why?"  said  Audrey,  puzzled. 
^^  Surely  not  if  he  liked  her." 
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'^Because,"  said  he,  and  he  spoke  with 
great  constraint,  "you  see,  some  people  think 
that  when  a  fellow  is  going  off  on  a  long  and 
dangerous  expedition,  in  which  he  may  very 
likely  come  to  grief,  he  has  no  right  to  drag 
any  one  else  into  trouble  with  him — that  it 
would  be  nobler  to  hide  what  he  feels,  till  he 
sees  whether  he  is  coming  back  or  not." 

"Perhaps  it  would;  but  then  if  she  cared 
about  him  ?  " 

"But  don't  you  think  she  would  suffer  less 
if  he  held  his  tongue — I  mean,  supposing 
he  was  killed  ?  In  that  case  " — he  spoke  very 
quickly  and  nervously,  for  he  saw  her  eyes  fixed 
earnestly  on  him — "there  would  be  the  slight 
pain  of  his  going,  but  in  the  other  she  would 
be  in  misery  every  time  she  thought  he 
was  m  danger." 

"  And  he  ?  "  said  Audi'ey.  "  It  will  surely 
comfort  Mr.  Creighton  to  know  the  one  he 
loves  best  loves  him  in  return,  and  is  thinking 
of  him  all  the  time  he  is  away." 

"Oh,  by  George!  no  doubt  all  that  will  be 
a  fine  thing  for  Creighton.  But  the  question 
is,  ought  he  not  to  have  done  without  such 
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comfort — ought  he  not  to  think  of  what  is 
best  for  her  ?  What  do  you  think  would  be 
best  for  her,  Miss  Wentworth?"  and  he 
held  his  breath  to  wait  for  her  answer. 

*'But  why  need.  I  think  about  it  when  he 
has  done  it?  You  said  they  were  engaged," 
said  Audrey,  who  had  no  idea  he  had  any 
reason  to  be  anxious  for  her  opinion,  and 
wondered  why  he  was  so  persistent. 

'^  Oh,  when  a  question  is  once  raised,  I  like 
to  come  to  some  conclusion  about  it.'' 

''  Then,"  said  Audrey,  ''  if  I  must  give  you 
my  ideas  on  the  subject,  I  think  she  will  be 
very  glad  to  bear  the  anxiety  the  engagement 
will  cause  her  for  the  sake  of  the  comfort  it 
will  give  him." 

*^  But  won't  it  make  her  any  happier  ?  " 

^^  No  doubt  it  wiU." 

'*  But  you  think  it  will  make  her  suffer 
anxiety?  " 

**  Of  course  I  do.  How  can  she  help 
feeling  that?" 

''  Then  I  think  he  might  as  well  have  held 
his  tongue,"  said  Mr.  Templemore. 

*'  I  think  not,"  replied  she.     ''  Depend  upon 
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it,  she  is  happier  as  she  is ;  besides,  if  he  were 
to  have  some  bad  accident — lose  an  arm  or 
leg — he  might  not  dare  to  speak  then;  it  would 
be  fooHsh,  but  he  might  be  afraid,  and  you 
see,  as  it  is,  it  would  be  all  right." 

'^  Umph ! "  was  Mr.  Templemore's  ex- 
clamation. But  the  very  next  moment  he 
felt  the  blood  rushing  to  his  head  and  heart, 
and  he  wished  he  had  not  given  that  idiotic 
promise,  otherwise  he  would  have  taken 
Audrey  at  her  word  and  risked  all.  Her 
next  words  chilled  him  a  little. 

*'  You  see,  she  is  not  so  very,  very  far  from 
where  he  will  be ;  they  can  hear  of  each  other 
very  often." 

That  was  true,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
arguments  Mrs.  Armitage  had  used  that  very 
morning  to  damage  the  value  of  Mr.  Creigh- 
ton's  case  as  a  precedent.  He  wished,  all 
things  considered,  that  he  had  kept  off  this 
extremely  dangerous  ground  with  Audrey. 

There  was  again  a  silence.  Audrey  was 
the  one  to  break  it. 

*^You  are  very  brave  to  go  to  King 
WiUiam's  Town,  Mr.  Templemore.     If  I  had 
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been  you,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  considered 
I  had  had  enough  of  war  and  the  Cape,  and 
have  gone  home." 

^^  Think  of  one's  honour,"  said  he ;  ^^  though, 
by  Jove  !  if  that  were  out  of  the  question,  I 
am  fi'ee  .to  confess  I  should  go  back  to 
England  with  you  to-morrow." 

'^  I  rather  dread  the  journey  myself,"  said 

Audrey;   ''I  am  afraid  of "  the  sea  now, 

she  was  going  to  say,  but  she  checked  herself ; 
there  are  so  many  things  to  avoid  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  who  has  had  his  nerves 
hardly  tried. 

He  made  no  remark;  he  was  thinking,  ^^  Why 
need  she  go  ?  Why  could  she  not  stay  on 
with  the  Armitages  at  Bellosguardo,  whilst 
he  was  at  the  frontier,  and  then  there  would 
be  less  reason  for  him  to  keep  silence  ?  Surely 
she  could  bear  as  much  suspense  as  Miss 
Sophy  Langenfels  ?  England  was  a  long  way 
off;  but  if  she  were  to  stay  with  the  Armi- 
tages— only  Dudley  would  never  give  his 
consent  to  that." 

Again  and  again  all  through  this  interview, 
they  lapsed  into  these   awkward  silences  in 
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which  the  hearts  of  each  said  only  too  much. 
She  was  sitting  quietly  by  his  side,  her  eyes 
resting  on  the  ground,  her  hands  lying  listlessly 
in  her  lap.  She  had  a  pair  of  scissors  in  one, 
mth  wliich  she  had  been  cutting  seed-pods, 
and  some  sheets  of  white  paper  which  she  had 
brought  out  to  fold  the  seeds  in.  The  scissors 
di'opped  to  the  ground,  the  paper  followed. 
Templemore  picked  them  up,  and  without 
taking  much  thought  of  what  he  was  doing, 
began  to  snip  at  the  paper  as  Ms  fancy 
directed. 

^'  This  mdentm-e  witnesseth,"  said  Audi'ey, 
taking  up  the  haK  of  a  sheet  which  he  had 
divided  by  zigzag  strokes  of  the  scissors  until 
the  jagged  edge  of  the  paper  looked  lilve  a  long 
row  of  w's,  some  tall,  some  short,  some  run- 
ning uphill,  some  falling  down,  but  about  as 
irregular  a  piece  of  scissor-work  as  could  be 
accomphshed. 

^'Yes,"  said  Templemore,  holding  up  the 
other  piece,  ^^it  is  like  an  indenture — -just  like 
one ;  but  what  does  it  bear  witness  to  ?  " 

'^  Our  duhiess,  I  am  afraid.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.    Templemore,  I  believe  we  are  both  so 
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sorry  to  leave  Bellosgiiardo,  that  we  cannot 
find  mnch  to  say,"  said  she  rather  mockmgly. 

'^  That  is  true.  I  do  feel  as  if  I  could  not 
talk,  but  now  I  have  cut  this  so  beautifully 
it  must  witness  something.  You  know  an 
indenture  betokens  a  contract;  let  us  make 
some  sort  of  a  contract  together,  and  swear  to 
'keep  it  with  an  equal  mind.'  What  shall  it 
be  ?  Let  me  see.  You  shall  have  one  haK  of 
it,  and  I  the  other;  let  us  each  promise  to 
keep  our  pieces  for  ever." 

Audrey  laughed  and  said,  *^Yes,  we  will 
keep  them  for  ever." 

*^  I  will  write  my  name  on  one  piece,"  said 
he,  "and  you  must  write  yom-  name  on  the 
other." 

"Am  I  to  write  my  real  name?"  asked 
Audrey,  "or  that  you  know  me  by?" 

*  *  What  is  your  name  ?  ' '  said  he .  "I  thought 
it  was  Audrey."  And  his  voice  dwelt  with 
pleasure  on  its  two  soft  syllables,  but  he  was 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  thought  of  any 
change  in  anything  which  belonged  to  her. 

"Etheldreda  is  my  name.  Papa  called  me 
Audrey.     It  is  the  short  name  for  it." 
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^^  Oh,  wiite  Audrey,"  said  he;  ''I  like  it 
so  very  much  better.  No,  by-the-by,"  he 
added,  '^we  ought  to  sign  this  in  a  formal 
and  business-Hke  maimer,  so  please  wiite 
Etheldi'eda."  And  so  saying,  he  gave  her  a 
pencil,  and  watched  as  the  hand  which  had 
wiitten  so  many  stupid  letters  for  him  now 
wi'ote  this  name  at  his  bidding;  and  as  she 
wrote,  a  farther  development  of  the  idea 
rushed  into  his  mind — partly  suggested  by 
his  use  of  the  word  ^'business-hke  " — and  he 
thought  he  saw  a  way  of  keeping  a  sHght 
hold  upon  her  in  the  fatm-e,  or  at  any  rate 
of  providing  a  sHght  safeguard  against  losing 
her  altogether,  and  said,  ^'  These  papers  are 
to  be  returned  under  certain  conditions.  If 
I  die  while  I  am  away,  my  friends  will  send 
this  to  you;  I  shall  put  it  in  an  envelope, 
addressed  to  Miss  Wentworth,  of  Minsteracres, 
and  if  you  get  it,  you  will  know  that  the  poor 
fellow  whose  name  is  written  on  it  has  bid 
good-bye  to  this  life;  but  as  long  as  I  keep 
it,  I  am  aHve." 

Audi'ey  did  not  like  to  hear  him  speak  thus 
of  dying,  but  the  better  to  hide  that  it  gave 
her  pain,  she  followed  suit,  and  said — 
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'^  Then  I'll  do  the  same.  I'll  tell  some  one 
to  send  you  my  haK  if  I  get  very  ill  and  die. 
But  how  gloomy  our  arrangements  seem !  " 

"  No,  you  will  send  me  your  half  if  you  are 
.going  to  be  married.  Send  it  a  long  time 
beforehand,  so  that  I  may  rush  back  to 
England  to  see  the  last  of  you.  Eemember, 
I  am  a  long  way  off,  and  give  me  timely 
notice,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  come." 

Audrey  had  blushed  a  little  when  he  thus 
spoke  of  her  marrying ;  now,  to  put  a  good 
face  on  it,  she  said — 

^^But  you  speak  of  marrying  and  dying  as 
equally  gloomy  and  conclusive  !  " 

^^Your  marrying  would  be  as  bad  a  thing 
for  me  as  my  own  dying,"  said  he ;  and  when 
he  found  what  he  had  said,  he  jumped  up  and 
began  to  pick  up  some  of  the  papers  he  had 
flung  about  while  cutting  at  random  :  any- 
thing to  hide  his  face,  and  get  time  to  master 
the  incHnation  he  felt  to  speak  further.  After 
a  while  he  said,  in  a  would-be  indifferent 
voice — 

^'I  hope  your  brother  won't  let  picnic 
parties   come    in    his   park;    we   don't   aUow 
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it  at  Breamore.  Tliey  leave  sandwich  papers 
and  empty  bottles  lying  all  over,  and  quite 
destroy  the  appearance  of  the  park.  I  hate 
the  lower  classes  when  they  amuse  them- 
selves ;  none  of  us  would  ever  go  away  leavmg 
uJLsightly  white  papers  to  mark  where  a  feast 
has  been." 

He  said  all  this  without  ever  looking  round 
to  see  how  she  had  taken  that  speech  about 
her  marrying ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
quiet  pride  about  Audrey,  and  when  he  did 
tm-n,  she  was  sitting  looking  perfectly  com- 
posed and  dignified,  with  her  piece  of  the 
indenture  lying  on  her  laj),  and  her  hands, 
folded  above  it. 

''Don't  you  think,"  said  she,  "that  the 
parks  at  home  will  seem  very  melancholy- 
looking  after  this  blaze  of  sunshine  and 
flowers?" 

"I  am  no  fair  judge  of  this  place,"  was 
his  reply.  "I  have  been  happier  here  than 
I  ever  was  in  my  hfe  before ;  but  the  parks 
at  home  are  very  beautiful,  and  I  remember 
very  jolly  times  in  some  of  them." 

And  just  at  this  moment  when  Audrey  was 
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by  Ms  side,  and  aU  going  so  happily  and  well, 
if  the  thought  of  little  Polly  did  not  rush  into 
his  mind !  He  had  sat  with  her  in  the  park 
at  home  just  as  he  was  sitting  with  Audrey 
now,  and  as  he  thought  of  that,  he  seemed 
to  see  the  green  trees  waving  over  them,  and 
hear  the  noisy  little  river  hurrying  past  them, 
tossing  a  few  topaz  and  amber  jewels  for  them 
to  look  at  as  it  flowed  over  its  stony  bed. 
These  unwelcome  thoughts  always  do  thrust 
themselves  to  the  front  when  most  unwelcome 
of  all. 

He  would  not  even  allow  himseK  to  think 
of  her  for  a  moment.  What  right  had  she 
to  intrude  upon  him  now?  Giving  her  up 
was  not  his  doing — his  father  had  insisted 
on  it ;  he  had  only  had  to  obey,  and  was  not 
responsible.  He  had  suffered  aheady  quite 
as  much  as  he  meant  to  suffer  about  it,  and 
he  turned  back  to  Audrey. 

"  Then  it  is  a  faithful  promise,  that  before 
you  marry  you  wiU  send  me  your  half  of  this 
indenture,  and  will  write  either  on  it,  or  on 
another  piece  of  paper,  that  such  is  the 
case,  naming  the  time  and  the  place  of  the 
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ceremony,   and   of  course  the  name   of    the 
person  ? ' ' 

How  his  demands  were  rising  !  Audrey 
was  so  ridiculously  shy  at  all  times,  and  so 
vexed  at  the  turn  the  conversation  had  now 
taken,  that  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  It  seemed 
so  difficult  to  answer  such  a  question  as  this ; 
but  just  because  she  was  so  shy,  she  sat  still 
and  tried  to  speak  as  if  she  could  do  so  with 
ease,  though  her  natural  impulse  was  to  run 
away. 

*^  Oh  no,  Mr.  Templemore,  I  could  not  do 
all  that ;  I  never  said  I  would  do  aU  that.  I 
never  agreed  to  do  anything  but  send  the 
paper  to  you  if  I  were  dying." 

^' Never  mind,"  said  he,  pushing  what  he 
thought  his  advantage ;  '^  you  will  do  this 
for  me.  I  have  a  fancy  for  it.  You  may  think 
me  foolish — I  dare  say  I  am — but  humour  me." 

For  his  idea  was,  that  if  he  could  make  her 
promise  to  send  him  this  paper  some  time 
before  she  married,  he  could,  if  ever  it  came 
to  that,  hurry  back  to  England — beg,  pray, 
and  intreat — thi'ow  himself  on  her  mercy  in 
any  way  and  every  way,  until  in  the  end  he 
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succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  give  up  any 
marriage  except  with  himself.  And  he  m-ged 
this  point  now,  and  trusted  to  the  power 
carrjdng  it  might  give  him  in  the  future  so 
much,  because  there  was  something  which 
told  him  that  she  had  a  very  strong  feeling 
in  his  favom-,  and  would  never  be  able  to 
resist  him  if  he  pleaded  with  all  his  heart. 
This  being  the  case,  *  it  was  maddening  not 
to  be  able  to  get  her  to  engage  herself  to  him 
now ;  but  if  that  was  not  to  be,  this  promise 
was  the  next  best  thing. 

'^  Mr.  Templemore,"  said  Audley  reluctantly, 
*^  it  seems  such  an  odd  thing  to  do.  I  don't 
like  to  give  such  a  promise — I  could  give  it 
safely  enough,  no  doubt ;  for  I  am  quite  sure 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  happen — ^but  really  I 
don't  like." 

'^  Oh,  do  !  "  said  he ;  ^^  I  have  taken  such  a 
fancy  into  my  head  for  your  doing  this.  I 
know  what  the  end  will  be  if  you  refuse  ;  I 
shall  be  the  one  who  will  have  to  send  the 
paper  back.  The  Caffres  will  catch  me,  and 
paint  me  with  honey  to  make  me  attractive, 
and  give  me  to  the  ants  to  eat ;  or  if  they  are 
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"bent  on  mercy,  they  will  burn  me.     Well,  just 
as  you  like." 

Mr.  Templemore's  reasoning  would  not  bear 
daylight.  Audi'ey  did  not  think  it  did,  but 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  thought  that 
once  more  he  was  going  to  set  out  on  an 
expedition  which  had  already  cost  him  so 
dear,  touched  her;  and  she  said  hastily,  ''If 
you  really  wish  it  I  ^dll  promise." 

''  Then,"  said  Templemore,  his  eyes  bright 
with  pleasure,  ''you  promise  me  solemnly  and 
faithfully  that  if  ever  it  should  happen  that 
you  were  going  to  be  married,  you  would 
take  means  to  get  my  address  from  my  people 
— your  brother  would  manage  that  for  you — 
and  send  me  that  paper,  giving  me  time 
enough  to  come  back  to  England  if  so  dis- 
posed. Excuse  my  recapitulating  all  this — I 
want  to  see  if  you  quite  understand." 

"But,  Mr.  Templemore,"  said  Audrey, 
shrinking  more  and  more  from  him  and  his 
j)roposition,  "we  began  this  as  a  jest— just 
to  find  something  to  do  with  the  papers ;  you 
are  making  it  so  serious !  " 

"  It  is  serious,"  he  began.     "  Well,  no,"  he 

VOL.  I.  I 
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added,  recovering  himself,  *'  it  is  not ;  but 
never  mind  about  its  looking  serious — if  we 
do  it  at  aU,  we  bad  better  do  it  tborougbly; 
besides,  if  as  you  say  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
likely  to  happen,  you  won't  need  to  do  any- 
thing.    Come,  please  promise." 

^^  I  promise;"  and  she  sighed,  partly  wdth 
annoyance  and  partly  from  nervousness. 

^^I  beheve,"  said  Templemore  smihng,  but 
loving  her  for  her  weakness,  '^that  women 
always  feel  nervous  the  moment  a  thing 
assumes  a  legal  sort  of  a  binding  aspect. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  reaUy.  Just  think  how 
easy  it  is  for  you  to  put  a  letter  in  the  post ; 
it  is  nothing  more  than  that." 

^^I  know,"  said  Audrey,  rising  and  intend- 
ing now  that  it  was  over  to  get  away.  ^^  I 
will  keep  my  promise  as  I  have  given  it ; " 
and  she  folded  her  half  of  the  indenture  and 
prepared  to  go. 

He  did  not  mean  to  let  her  leave  him 
yet,  but  he  saw  he  had  made  her  so  uncom- 
lortable  that  she  was  very  anxious  to  do  so. 
He,  in  his  turn,  folded  his  paper,  and  laughed 
and  jested  a  little  over  the  arrangement  they 
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liad  made,  just  to  try  to  restore  her  to  ease  ; 
but  lie  ended  by  saying — 

**  Well,  I  hope,  Miss  Wentworth,  you  won't 
ever  get  my  half.  I  have  not  much  fear  of 
SandiUi;  I  think  he  is  beginning  to  knock 
imder." 

"  I  do  so  dishke  the  idea  of  the  promise  you 
wish  to  make  to  me,"  said  she;  ^^  please  let 
us  arrange  something  different.  Don't  send 
me  the  paper  in  case  of  anything  very  bad 
happening;  bad  news  always  travels  so  v^ry 
quickly  of  its  own  accord ;  let  it  be  that  you 
wiU  send  it  if  you  marry,  and  then  it  won't 
seem  so  dismal." 

This  was  a  cheerful  speech  for  Mr.  Temple- 
more  to  hear,  after  the  pains  he  had  taken  to 
point  out  the  Hght  in  which  he  regarded 
matrimony  when  imdertaken  by  her. 

**  I  marry  !  "  cried  he.  ''  You  don't  suppose 
there  is  any  chance  of  my  marrying?  Do 
you  think  I  should  have  teased  you  so  about 
this  if  I  had  not  known  that  that  was  out 
of  the  question  ?  No,  when  I  think  of  marry- 
ing, I  trust  that  you  will  hear  of  it  in  a 
very  different  way." 
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He  spoke  with  some  irritation  and  imj)e- 
tuosity,  and  lie  looked  at  her  as  lie  said  the* 
last  w^ords,  and  their  eyes  met.  His  words 
were  significant,  but  his  eyes  spoke  yet  more 
plainly.  She  blushed  to  the  very  roots  of 
her  hair,  as  her  eyes  fell  beneath  the  weight 
of  what  they  had  learnt.  She  put  out  her 
hand  as  if  she  were  blind  and  seeking  for 
some  support,  and  held  for  a  moment  by  the 
back  of  the  garden  seat  near  which  she  was 
standuig;  while  he  felt  at  one  moment 
ashamed  to  death  at  having  been  so  untrue 
to  his  w^ord  as  to  let  her  see  so  plainly,  as 
he  feared  she  must  have  done,  what  fiUed 
heart  and  soul — the  next  he  was  intoxicated 
with  delight.  The  burden  of  concealment 
was  removed  from  him  !  She  knew  his  mind, 
and  she  was  not  angry  ! 

Audrey,  meantime,  had  strolled  away  quietly 
down  one  of  the  walks  leading  home,  glad 
to  hide  a  rush  of  sudden  tears.  He  stayed 
where  he  was  a  minute  or  two,  trying  to  think 
clearly  enough  in  the  tumult  of  dehght  and 
excitement,  to  know  if  he  had  lost  all  hold 
of  his   secret — if  he  had  been  quite  false  to 
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his '  word.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  offered  and 
been  accepted,  but  he  hardly  thought  words 
to  that  effect  had  passed  between  them.  If 
they  had  not  done  so  aheady,  they  should 
not — he  would  bind  her  no  further ;  but,  thank 
Heaven !  he  knew  enough  now  to  enable  him 
to  bear  up  through  the  long  time  of  waiting 
w^hich  lay  before  him.  He  followed  her. 
She  looked  so  slight,  so  young,  so  dehcate,  as 
she  moved  waveringly  before  his  eyes  under 
the  dark  trees,  that  his  instincts  of  protection 
were  aroused,  and  he  ran  to  offer  his  arm ;  and 
all  that  day  his  manner  was  that  of  a  happy 
accepted  lover,  who  has  a  right  to  watch  over 
his  own  betrothed :  and  his  voice  was  low  and 
gentle  as  he  spoke  to  her,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  way  of  speaking  which 
showed  he  felt  they  two  knew  of  a  bond  which 
held  them  together  unknown  to  all.  No  one 
else  did  know  of  it ;  no  one  observed  anything 
but  that  Audrey  was  often  silent,  and  very 
affectionate  in  her  demeanour  to  all.  Poor 
child !  she  was  so  happy  that  she  could  not 
help  being  that — but  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
tw^o  being  lovers ;    the   intimate   terms  they 
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had  ail  lived  on  for  so  many  weeks  afforded 
scope  for  mucli  tender  regret  at  the  parting 
which  was  now  so  near,  and  no  one  saw"  more. 
But  all  the  long  afternoon  and  evening  she 
hardly  dared  to  look  at  Mr.  Templemore — 
there  was  something  in  his  eyes  which 
amounted  to  saying  ^^Mij  Audrey";  and  when 
he  held  her  hand  a  second  or  so  when  he 
bid  her  good  night,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
'*  You  won't  forget,"  she  felt  she  never  should 
— that  day  would  live  in  her  memory  for  ever. 
Nor  could  she  ever  forget  the  strange,  strange 
effect  of  touching  a  hand  which  held  hers  in  a 
clasp  as  tender  and  gentle  as  a  woman's,  but 
at  the  same  time  as  firmly  as  if  he  had  meant 
her  to  understand  that  he  claimed  her  as  his 
own  from  this  time  forth  for  ever.  It  had 
been  an  intensely  happy  day,  so  happy  that  it 
carried  her  blissfully  over  what  would  else 
have  been  so  trying,  the  pain  of  separation.. 
She  was  hopeful;  he  would  soon  be  back  in 
England,  and  when  she  got  to  Minsteracres 
she  would  see  his  father  and  mother  and  little 
sister,  and  the  place  where  he  had  Hved  when 
a  boy,  and  would  have  time  to  dream  about 
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the  happy,  happy  days  the  future  had  in  store 
for  them ;  and  all  that  night  she  lay  thinking 
over  this  future — repeating  every  word  he  had 
said,  recalling  every  change  in  his  dear  face. 
Now  she  knew  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  have 
her  opinion  of  that  other  engagement.  Poor 
fellow!  he  was  generous  and  unselfish  and 
noble — but  one  word  from  such  a  man  as  he 
was  enough  to  repay  her  for  all  past  and  future 
suffering  on  his  account,  and  to  bind  her  to 
him  for  ever. 

And  then,  in  the  morning,  there  was  a 
bustle  and  hurry  of  departure,  with  wistful 
searching  into  eyes  which  would  be  seen 
no  more  for  months ;  or  perhaps  some  word 
was  said,  some  trifling  word  unremarked 
by  those  around,  wliich  brought  to  Audrey  a 
sense  that  she  was  being  cared  for  by  one  to 
whom  her  safety  and  comfort  was  all  im- 
portant, and  she  could  say  in  her  own  sweet 
way  that  she  hoped  he  would  not  be  too  rash 
when  he  joined  Sii'  Harry  Smith,  and  that 
he  ought  not  to  go  too  soon,  for  he  must 
remember  he  was  still  an  invaHd ;  and  each 
felt   dear  to   the   other,    and  happy  because 
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it  was  SO,  and  yet  notliing  more  had  been  said 
than  has  been  narrated. 

Then  the  Armitages  and  Mr.  Templemore 
escorted  Dudley  and  his  sister  on  board  the 
Dodona,  which  was  to  be  their  home  for  the 
next  six  weeks.  No  sooner  had  poor  Audrey 
got  on  deck,  where  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Tomato- 
land  was  bustling  about  in  the  crowd,  in  a 
state  of  pompous  activity  in  pursuit  of  his 
unruly  younger  boys,  than  one  glance  at  him 
and  his  prudent  partner,  whom  he  dragged 
hither  and  thither  on  his  arm,  showed  her  that 
the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life 
had  thrown  her  amongst  people  whom  it  would 
task  all  her  powers  of  commonplaceness  to 
get  on  with.  Goodness  and  respectability 
beamed  in  every  feature,  but  oh !  the  vistas 
of  dulness  which  opened  before  her. 

She  huddled  herself  away  in  a  corner  with 
the  friends  she  was  leaving,  and  her  head 
drooped  and  her  heart  sank  lower  and  lower. 
Dudley  was  with  the  two  sons  of  the  bishop, 
who  had  been  on  the  hunting  expedition  with 
him  ;  but  Audrey  could  spare  very  httle  time 
to  greet  them.    And  then  the  parting  came. 
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One  lingering  good-bye,  and  it  was  over ;  but 
she  followed  them  with  her  eyes  till  the  last 
speck  Yanished. 

''Poor  dear  little  thing!"  said  Mrs.  Armi- 
tage  to  Mr.  Templemore,  as  they  drove  back 
to  Bellosguardo  after  depositing  her  husband 
at  his  office  ;  ''  I  do  love  that  child  !  You  are 
sure  you  kept  your  word  with  me,  and  did  not 
make  her  an  offer  ?  Mind,  I  had  my  doubts 
about  it  once  or  twice  this  morning." 

''  I  am  sure  I  did  not  make  her  an  offer ;  but 
I  am  sui'e  of  nothing  else.  She  must  have 
seen  I  admired  her." 

''  If  you  are  quite  sure  you  made  no  offer, 
that  is  all  I  care  about.  She  will  have  to  get 
used  to  admhation." 

''  I  made  her  no  offer  in  w^ords.  I  wished  to 
do  so,  and  she  must  have  seen  that  I  did." 

''  But  you  did  not  in  any  way  commit  your- 
self, or  try  to  ascertain  her  feehngs  ?  " 

''No;  but  if  you  knew  what  hard  work  it 
was  to  hold  my  tongue  !  " 

"  That  is  right !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Armitage. 
And  she  thought  it  was  so.  Neither  did  Brian 
Templemore  see  that  there  was  anything  par- 
^     ticularly  wrong  about  his  answer. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

"  Alas  !  tlie  fowls  of  heaven  have  wings, 
And  blasts  of  heaven  will  aid  their  flight. 
They  mount — how  short  a  voyage  brings 
The  wanderers  back  to  their  delight ! 
Chains  tie  us  down  by  land  and  sea." 

Wordsworth. 

The  [bishop  was  very  polite  and  attentive  ta 
Audrey,  and  so  was  Mrs.  Heriot,  his  wife  ; 
and,  knowing  she  was  ''  a  yoimg  woman  who 
had  a  very  pretty  property,"  they  did  not 
object  to  seeing  their  two  elder  sons,  Gustavus 
and  Albert,  Dudley's  hunting  companions,  as 
polite  as  they  themselves  were,  and  smiled 
benignantly  when  they  found  either  the  one 
or  the  other  (for  both  had  become  very 
nautical  during  the  voyage)  initiating  Audrey 
into  the  mysteries  of  boxing  the  compass,  or 
the  intricacies  of  the  various  knots  tied  by  the 
sailors ;  though  even  in  the  midst  of  a  possibly 
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nascent  love  affair — and  a  love  affair  of  such 
a  desirable  character — the  bishop  could  not 
help  interposing  a  few  words,  just  to  make 
the  matter  clearer  to  the  dear  child,  thereby 
hopelessly  obliterating  every  trace  of  any  idea 
she  had  previously  received  fi'om  the  son.  For 
the  father,  poor  man,  in  spite  of  a  large  power 
of  language,  was  not  one  likely  to  succeed  in 
making  things  clearer,  and  the  points  of  the 
compass  became  erratic  as  he  described  them, 
and  the  sailors'  knots  turned  into  '^  grannies'  " 
knots  as  he  touched  them. 

The  bishop  might  like  to  see  the  young 
people  getting  on  so  well  together,  but  Dudley 
did  not,  and  many  a  time  when  he  observed 
Audrey  sitting  with  one  of  the  yoimg  Heriots, 
engaged  in  what  seemed  an  interesting  con- 
versation, he  went  and  tried  to  break  into  it 
and  keep  the  two  apart ;  but  he  might  safety 
have  left  Audrey  for  hours  with  either  of  the 
two,  so  far  as  her  heart  was  concerned. 
Heart  and  mind  were  far  away.  She  heard 
all  that  was  said  to  her — she  responded;  but 
her  answers  were  often  only  made  in  an  absent 
manner ;  and  after  a  while  Mr.  Albert  Heriot 
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pronounced  her  ^'stupid,"  and  left  her  to  his 
brother,  who  was  a  year  older  than  himself, 
and  more  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
marrying  an  heiress.  Gustayns  Heriot  had 
gone  with  his  brother  to  pay  their  father  a 
visit  in  Tomatoland,  and  see  a  little  of  India 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  was  returning  home 
to  receive  a  small  family  living  in  the  gift  of 
an  uncle  of  his,  and  settle  down  as  a  country 
clergyman.  Dudley  well  knew  his  prospects. 
The  living  was  worth  four  hundred  a  year, 
with  house  and  garden;  and  then,  in  the 
future,  there  was  every  chance  of  his  in- 
heriting a  very  large  estate  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  said  uncle.  But  the  uncle  was 
by  no  means  an  old  man,  and  many  things 
might  occur  to  stop  this  :  and  Dudley  did  not 
see  what  right  he  had  to  imagine  himself  to 
be  at  all  a  suitable  husband  for  his  sister ; 
so  when,  by  Albert's  retkement,  Gustavus's 
attentions  became  more  particular,  Dudley's 
surveillance  became  more  particular  also,  and 
he  resolved  to  do  more  than  watch — he  would 
at  once  tell  his  sister  this  must  not  be.  He 
saw   she    did   not    intend  to   encourage    the 
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yomig  gentleman,  but  she  must  at  once  show 
plainly  that  such  a  thing  w^as  simply  out  of 
the  question.  It  was  highly  derogatory  to  a 
girl  of  Audrey's  position  to  he  spoken  of  as 
likely  to  he  content  with  a  humble  alliance ^ 
and  to  settle  tranquilly  down  in  a  country 
village,  in  a  house  which  could  not  be  kept  up 
without  her  income.  Dudley  mentally  placed 
Audrey  in  the  kind  of  home  which  he  thought 
her  entitled  to  look  for,  and  it  was  a  very 
different  one  from  any  Mr.  Heriot  could  offer 
her;  though,  income  apart,  he  was  a  good 
fellow  enough. 

Without  at  first  speaking  du'ectly  to 
Audi^ey,  Dudley  said  so  much  that  she  could 
not  fail  to  apprehend  his  meaning,  and  the 
result  of  a  httle  silent  thought  after  he  left 
her  was  that  she  saw  that  all  he  had  said 
about  young  Heriot  would  equally  apply  to 
Mr.  Templemore.  Was  it — could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  Dudley  would  also  disapprove  of 
him  ?  Brian  Templemore  had  only  an  allow- 
ance of  two  hundred  a  year,  no  profession, 
and  his  prospects  of  inheritance  were  as 
remote  as  those  of  Mr.  Heriot.     It  had  never 
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occurred  to  her  before'  that  she  had  done 
what  Dudley  would  disapprove  of,  and  the 
discovery  was  painful  and  alarming.  Wistfully, 
she  tried  to  read  Dudley's  face  as  if  she  hoped 
to  see  in  it  some  sign  that  when  the  time 
came  he  would  not  oppose  what  she  had  set 
her  heart  on.  He  was  at  some  distance  from 
her,  watching  the  captain  taking  an  observa- 
tion ;  for  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who  used 
every  opportunity  of  learning,  and  now,  at  sea, 
he  was  mastering  so  far  as  he  could  the  art  of 
navigation.  When  that  operation  was  over,  he 
hecame  conscious  his  sister  was  watching  him, 
and  how  earnest  her  face  was,  and  went  to  her. 

'^What  is  it,  dear?  I  see  you  are  worried 
about  something." 

*^I  am  thinking  over  what  you  said  just 
now,  Dudley.  Don't  think  I  care  about  Mr. 
Heriot,  for  I  don't  a  bit,  and  never  knew  he 
thought  about  me  till  you  said  so ;  but  really, 
dear  Dudley,  supposing  I  had  cared  for  him, 
I  don't  see  why  you  need  have  looked  upon  it 
as  such  a  bad  thing." 

^^ Don't  you?"  said  he  rather  roughly, 
^^  then  I  do — ^it  would  be  a  wretched  match 
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for  you.  A  man  witli  an  income  of  only  fom* 
liundred  a  year  has  no  right  to  think  of  you, 
imless  he  wants  your  money  to  help  him  to 
live — but  that  is  a  thing  to  resist." 

'^  Oh  no,  Dudley ;  if  only  I  had  liked  him 
and  he  had — well,  asked  me  to  marry  him, 
how  very  dehghtful  it  would  have  been  to 
help  to  make  a  happy  home  for  him !  That 
is  the  good  of  money." 

'^Audi'ey,"  said  Dudley,  who  did  not  at  all 
like  the  way  she  was  speaking,  ^^  promise  me 
— promise  me  you  won't  marry  him." 

^^  I  will  swear  it  if  you  like,"  rephed  Audi'ey, 
^'  for  I  am  so  certain  I  never  will ;  but  I 
can't  see  your  reason  for  objecting — it  can't 
be  the  money,  for  he  \^dll  have  his  uncle's 
estate  some  day." 

^'  Once  for  all,  Audrey,  please  to  understand 
that  you  are  not  to  marry  anybody  who  is  to 
have  an  estate  some  day.  The  man  you 
accept  must  have  what  he  is  going  to  have 
now.  The  world  is  full  of  people  who  expect 
to  have  estates  left  to  them,  but  they  don't 
always  get  what  they  count  upon,  and  mean- 
time they  want  to  live." 
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"  But,"  said  Audrey,  pusliing  her  inquiries 
to  the  very  verge  of  prudence,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  to  know  her  brother's  mind,  ^'if 
young  Mr.  Heriot  expected  this  estate  from 
his  father,  and  had  an  allowance  now,  would 
not  that  be  enough  ?  You  w^ould  not  disap- 
prove in  that  case,  would  you  ?  I  am  only 
using  Mr.  Heriot's  name  as  an  example — 
of  course  I  am  speaking  generally." 

^' Well,  if  he  had  a  handsome  allowance  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  a  year  now,  and  was 
absolutely  sure  to  have  the  estate  hereafter, 
I  should  not  think  it  so  bad  ;  but  nothing  less 
than  that  would  do  :  it  is  not  the  thing  when 
all  the  money  is  on  the  woman's  side.  Ee- 
member,  Audrey,  there  are  nimibers  of  men 
who  look  out  for  rich  wives,  and  only  marry  for 
the  sake  of  the  money  they  secure  by  doing  it." 

^^Well,"  said  Audrey,  ^^make  yourself 
happy,  Dudley.  You  know  we  have  both 
made  up  our  minds  not  to  marry  for  ages, 
so  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  these 
things  now." 

^'  And  you  have  promised  to  refuse  Gustavus 
Heriot?" 
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^'  I  have,  if  lie  asks  me." 
**AncT  Albert  too?"  said  Dudley,  thinking 
her  ready  acquiescence  might   betoken  some 
flaw  in  the  promise,  and  that  perhaps  she 
secretly  preferred  the  brother. 

^'Yes — and  the  bishop  tool"  said  she, 
laughing;  but  she  was  in  anything  but  a 
laughing  humour,  for  she  saw  plainly  that  an 
allowance  of  two  hundred  a  year,  which  might 
in  case  of  need  be  raised,  perhaps,  to  four  or 
five,  would  not  tempt  Dudley  into  sanctioning 
her  engagement  to  the  man  to  whom  she 
hoped  one  day  to  contract  herself  openly,  and 
to  whom  she  now  steadily  believed  herself 
engaged  privately. 

^'  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  young  lady?'" 
said  the  bishop,  coming  to  her  after  Dudley 
had  retii'ed ;    even  the  bishop  saw   she   was 
uneasy  about  something. 
•     ^^  Nothing  ;  I  am  only  thinking." 

^'  And  to  what  knotty  point  may  my  young 
fiiend's  attention  be  given  ?  " 

^'  I  was  thinking  what  a  nuisance  money 
was  !  "  said  Audrey,  ^'  and  how  much  happier 
people  are  who  only  have  a  little  !  " 

VOL.    T.  K 
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"  Wealth,"  observed  the  bishop — and  so  far 
as  he  himself  was  concerned  he  spoke  the 
truth — "possesses  no  attractions  for  me  save 
as  a  means  of  doing  good.  My  object  in  re- 
turning to  England  now  is  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money  to  carry  on  my  work  in  Tomatoland; 
but  I  hope,  before  I  go  back  there,  I  shall  see 
my  dear  boy  Gustavus  happily  settled  in  his 
own  little  peaceful  rectory.  That  is  a  good 
young  man.  Miss  Wentworth — a  reHable,  safe 
young  man ! " 

Audrey  did  not  doubt  it ;  in  those  days  she 
thought  all  young  men  "reliable  and  safe." 

"  I  should  like  to  show  you  his  future  home, 
Miss  Wentworth — the  most  charmingly  rural 
abode;  and  he  will  have  such  an  attractive 
parish  to  preside  over,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  so  on 
in  praise  of  Gustavus  and  his  prospects,  until 
Audrey  wished  she  could  make  over  five 
hundred  a  year  to  "  Gus,"  which  would  be 
as  good  to  the  bishop  as  getting  her  for  a 
daughter-in-law,  and  tend  to  diminish  her 
own  income,  which  seemed  as  if  it  were  going 
to  be  a  trouble  to  her  and  stand  in  the  way 
of  her  happiness. 
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Dudley  was  answerable  for  much  of  the 
persecution  which  fell  to  her  lot,  for  as  he  got 
nearer  home  he  thought  more  and  more  of 
Minsteracres,  assumed  more  and  more  of  the 
manner  of  a  landed  proprietor  ;  and  as  any 
attempts  he  made  to  discuss  agricultural 
questions  with  Sir  David  Nithisdale,  who  had 
land  of  his  own  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
on  the  other  side  of  Dorminster,  soon  came  to 
an  end  from  his  own  lack  of  knowledge,  he 
was  driven  to  dwell  on  the  beauties  of  nature 
as  manifested  in  the  park  at  Minsteracres 
to  the  bishop  and  Mrs.  Heriot,  who  were 
never  th-ed  of  listening  to  him,  partly  because 
they  themselves  felt  a  reflected  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  partly  because  when  Dudley 
was  with  them  it  left  Gus  such  splendid 
opportunities  of  pushing  his  fortunes.  Audi'ey 
sometimes  looked  up  in  sm-prise  as  she  heard 
Dudley  dwelling  so  enthusiastically  on  the 
beauty  of  the  park,  the  tumultuous  rush  of  the 
little  river,  the  venerable  dignity  of  the  old 
hall,  because,  to  say  the  tnith,  she  remembered 
so  well  that  he  had  always  declared  going  to 
Minsteracres  was  the  greatest  bore  he  knew — 
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that  the  hall  was  a  wretched  old  barrack  of  a 
place,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  amuse 
yourseK  with  from  morning  till  night.  He 
looked  on  all  now  from  such  a  different  point 
of  view.  He  was  growing  very  much  more 
handsome,  Audrey  thought ;  and  it  was  true. 
Either  the  long  voyage  or  the  happy  change 
in  his  fortunes  had  given  an  impetus  to  his 
power  of  life,  for  he  was  certainly  be- 
coming much  stronger,  and  more  and  more 
good-looking.  She  was  observing  this  one  day 
with  great  delight,  when  a  lady  by  her  side, 
who  had  come  on  board  at  Madeira,  and 
whom  she  had  not  seen  since,  turned  to  her 
and  said  very  earnestly — 

^^  Excuse  me,  young  lady,  but  do  tell  me 
the  name  of  that  gentleman  standing  by  the 
companion  ladder  if  you  know  it." 

^^  Yes,  I  know  it;  it  is  Dudley  Wentwoi-th  " 
— ^^ my  brother"  she  was  going  to  add;  but 
the  stranger  exclaimed — 

^^  Ah !  I  was  sure  of  it.  I  felt  you  would 
say  his  name  was  Wentworth." 

Hearing  the  eager  accents  in  which  she 
spoke,  and  surprised  by  her  manner,  Audi'ey 
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looked  more  attentively  at  lier  neighbour  on 
the  seat,  and  found  she  was  a  lady  who  might 
be  of  any  age  from  thirty  to  forty.  Her  figure 
was  young  and  active,  her  movements  abrupt 
and  decided;  her  face  rather  massive  and 
square,  with  a  strong  development  in  the 
lower  part  of  it,  her  mouth  and  chin  showing 
unmistakably  that  she  had  what  is  termed 
"a  will  of  her  own."  At  this  moment  the 
expression  of  her  hazel  eyes  was  thoughtful 
and  tender,  but  there  were  flashes  of  light  and 
colour  in  them  which  showed  they  could  light 
up  in  anger  sudden,  deep,  and  lasting.  Her 
hair  was  shghtly  streaked  with  grey — it  was 
coarse,  and  evidently  averse  to  being  combed 
straight  or  lymg  flat ;  her  complexion  dark  and 
tinged  with  dusky  red.  She  was  not  good- 
looking,  but  there  was  something  attractive 
in  her  face  from  its  appearance  of  resolute 
probity  and  steadfast  truth.  She  was  shabbily 
dressed  in  an  old  black  dress  and  bonnet  and 
grey  tweed  waterproof,  but  she  had  a  pretty 
hand  and  foot,  and  shabby  as  she  was,  was 
certainly  a  lady.  All  this  Audrey  saw  at  a 
glance,  for  she  lost  no  time  in  making  her 
observations,  but  said  simply — 
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.  *' My  name  is  Wentworth  too;  lie  is  my 
brother." 

*'  You  a  Wentworth  !  "  said  the  lady,  tmmng 
with  a  sudden  jerk.  '^  Why,  so  you  are  !  I 
might  have  known  that  if  I  had  had  a  good 
look  at  you  when  I  sat  down,  but  as  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  been  on  deck  since  I  came 
on  board,  I  felt  my  best  plan  was  to  find  a 
seat  as  quickly  as  I  could.  Yes,  you  are  a 
Wentworth ;  and  now  if  I  ask  who  your  father 
was,  I  think  you  will  say  Captain  Wentworth." 

*^  Colonel  Wentworth  was  my  father — 
Walter  Wentworth." 

"  Ah!  yes,  I  know,  and  I  know  he  is  dead."^ 
She  looked  so  much  more  affected  than 
strangers  usually  are  by  such  facts,  that 
Audrey  was  silent  for  fear  of  saying  some- 
thing wrong.  *^  I  knew  him  w^hen  I  was 
about  your  age,  young  lady,  but  that  is  now 
a  long  time  since.  I  was  seventeen,  and  he 
was  eight  and  twenty,  and  that  is  just  twenty- 
three  years  ago.  When  I  saw  your  brother,, 
it  was  just  as  if  all  that  time  was  wiped  away." 

She  was  getting  very  silent,  and  Audrey,, 
wdio  w^as  too  young  to   understand  that  the- 
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faded  lady  in  the  shabby  black  dress  might  have 
had  her  day  for  being  young,  beautiful,  and 
romantic,  said  by  way  of  saying  something — 

'^  You  liked  him,  did  you  not  ?  I  believe 
most  people  liked  him." 

*^0h  yes,  I  liked  liim,"  she  replied  with  a 
very  marked  emphasis  and  some  suspicion  of 
bitterness.  Then  Dudley  seemed  to  be  com- 
ing near — ^^  Don't  introduce  me  to  him,"  said 
she,  forgetting  that  Audi'ey  did  not  know  her 
name,  ^'  at  least  not  till  I  say  you  may;" — but 
seeing  Audi-ey  was  talking  to  some  one,  he 
moved  on. 

After  a  time  some  of  the  Heriots,  Gus 
among  the  number,  tried  to  get  her  away,  for 
it  seemed  impossible  to  derive  any  pleasure 
from  her  society  w^hen  that  severe  little  lady 
was  sitting  so  near  her.  They  did  persuade  her 
to  go  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  for  a  minute, 
just  to  look  at  a  group  of  tumbling  porpoises, 
and  then  Gus  said — 

^'  Do  come  away  fi'om  that  forbidding-look- 
ing lady,  do !  she  is  enough  to  fi'eeze  the 
source  of  language.  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  dingy-looking  dragon  of  a  woman  ?  " 
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But  Audrey  hurried  back  to  the  stranger's 
side,  after  casting  a  look  of  reproach,  on  Gus- 
tavus,  who  did  not  seem  to  take  into  account 
what  sharp  ears  people  have  sometimes. 
Audrey  was  blushing  and  confused  when  she 
sat  down  again — she  was  so  afraid  the  stranger 
had  heard ;  and  she  must  have  heard,  for  she 
put  her  white  hand  on  Audrey's  and  said — 

^'  Don't  look  uncomfortable,  child,  it  was 
neither  you  nor  your  brother  who  spoke,  and 
those  people's  criticisms  don't  affect  me. 
Your  father  was  a  gentleman,  too,  in  those 
things;"  and  with  this  rather  unconnected 
remark  she  relapsed  into  silence. 

After  a  while  it  grew  cold  and  she  prepared 
to  go  below,  but  first  she  turned  to  Audrey, 
and  her  eyes  were  very  full  of  kindness  as  she 
looked  at  her  and  said — 

*' Good-bye,  Miss  Wentworth;  I  shall  see 
you  again,  I  hope."  And  then  she  went ;  but 
she  came  no  more  on  deck,  and  very  soon 
Audrey  forgot  to  wonder  about  her. 

Although  Gustavus  Heriot  redoubled  his 
attentions  to  Audrey  as  they  neared  England, 
Dudley  ceased  to  be  anxious  about  it.      He 
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trusted  to  his  sister's  promise,  and  he  saw  how 
cold  she  was  to  her  admirer  now  that  her 
eyes  had  been  opened  to  his  intentions.  The 
bishop  saw  it  too,  and  as  he  really  xvas  "de- 
sirous to  see  the  boy  well  set  a-going  in  life,"  he 
urged  him  to  get  the  matter  settled  one  way 
or  another  before  they  left  the  ship.  The  two 
young  Heriot  boys,  Dick  and  Fred,  could  not 
help  hearing,  or  rather  made  it  their  business 
to  hear,  all  that  was  going  on,  and  were  keenly 
aware  that  "  Gus  was  spoony,"  and  were 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  the  offer  which 
they  were  perfectly*  conscious  that  their  father 
and  mother  wanted  him  to  make.  They  quite 
approved  of  Audrey,  nay,  thought  her  an 
"  awfully  jolly  girl,"  but  they  could  not  under- 
stand how  Gus  could  be  so  stupid — so  unhke 
himself  as  he  had  become  since  this  fancy 
had  taken  possession  of  him.  If  only  he 
would  propose  to  her  and  be  done  ! 

Many  a  time  they  nipped  this  offer  in  the 
bud  by  commg  and  asking  some  question  at  a 
critical  moment,  or  hanging  about  listening. 
But  one  day  Gus  thought  he  had  a  chance  of 
an  iminterrupted  half-hour  or  so,  and  as  they 
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expected  to  arrive  at  Southampton  next  day^ 
he  resolved  he  would  use  it.  Audrey  had  had 
a  headache,  and  Dudley  had  made  a  place  for 
her  on  deck  with  rugs  and  cushions  and  water- 
proofs, where  she  could  rest  comfortahly,  and 
she  had  been  lying  there  a  great  part  of  the 
morning,  looking  into  the  sky  and  wondering 
where  Mr.  Templemore  was,  and  what  he  was 
doing. 

At  eight  bells,  as  the  nautical  Mr.  Gus 
himself  would  have  expressed  it,  she  had 
felt  better,  and  gone  down  for  a  book,  more 
for  the  sake  of  seeming  as  if  she  were  doing 
something  than  because  she  wanted  it;  and 
when  she  came  back,  and  had  taken  her  place 
among  her  cushions  once  more,  Gus  came 
too.  He  tried  to  awaken  some  show  of  sym- 
pathy by  observing  that  by  this  time  to-morrow 
they  would,  if  all  went  well,  be  in  sight  of 
Southampton,  and  their  pleasant  voyage  over. 
But  Audrey  was  pleased  to  think  of  getting 
to  England.  Then  he  sadly  observed  that  she 
would  go  away  to  Minsteracres,  and  never 
think  any  more  of  any  of  her  fellow-passengers 
in  the  Dodona, 
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Aiidi'ey  entered  a  feeble  protest.  Then  lie 
asked  her  if  she  and  Dudley  were  likely  to 
spend  any  part  of  the  year  at  Malvern  ?  The 
^*  governor,"  and  his  mother,  and  all  of  them 
were  going  this  summer,  because  his  living 
was  so  near ;  he  would  so  like  to  show  Miss 
Went  worth  his  Uving — he  wondered  if  she 
would  think  the  house  pretty. 

She  was  sure  she  would ;  from  all  she  had 
heard  it  must  be  beautiful. 

Then  Mr.  Gus  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  looked  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left  for  his  juvenile  tor- 
mentors, and  after  seeing  that  Fred  was  lying 
watching  them  at  a  distance — watching  them 
with  all  his  eyes — but  quite  out  of  hearing, 
and  Dick  now^here  to  be  seen,  he  said — 

^*  Oh,  Miss  Wentworth,  I'm  in  an  awful  state 
about  your  going  away  to-moiTOw  !  I  shall 
never  be  happy  when  you  are  not  where  I  am ! " 

As  he  said  this  with  heartfelt  fervour,  he 
received  a  sudden  dig  in  the  back,  as  he  after- 
wards expressed  it,  from  an  unseen  hand 
beliind  some  cushions  and  rugs,  and  a  voice — 
a  familiar  voice — exclaimed  in  a  whisper  of 
sadly  miscalculated  strength — 
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"  That's  the  style,  Gus  !  Go  on— that's  the 
way  to  get  her  !  " 

Audrey,  naughty  Httle  thing  that  she  was, 
was  shaking  with  suppressed  laughter. 

Gus  flew  at  the  rugs  and  cushions,  to  (Jis- 
lodge  the  enfant  terrible, 

^^  Come  out,  you  young  rascal! "  cried  he. 
^'  I'll  teach  you  to  hide  yourself,  to  hsten  this 
w^ay !  "  and  so  saying,  dragged  out  little  Dick, 
his  brother,  whose  Hking  for  good  work  in 
offers  had  got  the  better  of  him  so  inoppor- 
tunely. 

But  Gus  had  lost  his  chance  for  that  day,  for 
Dick  said  Gus  had  pulled  his  haii'  in  getting 
him  out,  and  stood  by  them  sulkily,  divided 
between  anger  and  desire  to  howl ;  and  Audi'ey 
got  up  and  went  to  Dudley,  and  putting  her 
arm  within  his,  watched  with  him  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  as  she  sped  thi'ough  the  waters, 
bearing  them  to  the  home  they  had  so  long 
looked  forward  to.  And  Gus  related  to  his 
parents  the  misadventure  which  had  befallen 
him.  But  he  could  get  no  more  opportunities 
of  speaking  with  Audrey  alone ;  w^hile  Dick 
crouched  in  a  corner,  shrinking  fi'om  the  in- 
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dignant  looks  of  liis  father  and  mother,  aud 
the  injured  glances  of  his  brother. 

*'  Yoii  naughty  boy  !  yon  never  seem  to 
think  what  mischief  you  may  do  by  your 
stupidity  !  "  said  Mrs.  Heriot. 

But  Dick  thought  Gus  was  the  one  who  had 
been  stupid,  ''  to  make  such  a  long  story  of 
nothing." 

Before  touching  land,  the  bishop  made  an 
arrangement  with  Dudley  to  go  dow^n  to 
Dorminster,  to  preach  in  behalf  of  his 
Tomatoland  missions  ;  and  Dudley  munifi- 
cently put  his  name  down  for  a  handsome 
sum  on  his  list,  while  Audi'ey  modestly  pro- 
mised for  the  same  purpose  some  of  the 
thousand  a  year  they  admired  so  much.  But 
Mrs.  Heriot  wanted  more  than  a  subscrip- 
tion from  her,  and  did  not  like  to  lose 
sight  of  her  thus.  They  were  all  going  to 
London  —  what  hotel  did  the  Wentworths 
patronise  ?  The  Wentworths  were  going  to 
the  Cleveland. 

*'  Ah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Heriot  with  a  long-drawn- 
out  sigh,  "  the  bishop  always  goes  to  a  clerical 
boarding-house  in Street,  near  the  British 
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Museum.     You  see  we  are  a  large  family,  my 
love  !  " 

And  she  looked  affectionately  into  Audrey's 
face  as  she  spoke;  and  then  she  inquired  if 
Audrey  would  not  let  her  take  her  for  a 
day's  shopping  when  they  were  in  London. 
Audrey  must  have  shopping  to  do,  she  was 
sure — and  she  was  equally  sure  that  Dudley 
would  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  accompany 
her. 

It  was  fixed  that  Mrs.  Heriot  should  call  at 
the  Cleveland  for  her  the  day  after  their  arrival 
in  town ;  on  which  that  lady  mentally  resolved 
that  she  would  then  get  her  quite  away  from 
Dudley,  so  as  to  give  Gus  the  opportunity  he 
so  much  wanted.  From  Southampton  Dudley 
telegraphed  to  his  man  of  business  at  Dor- 
minster  that  he  had  arrived  in  England  and 
would,  if  the  house  could  be  made  ready  for 
him,  proceed  to  Minsteracres  after  spending 
two  days  in  London.  And  as  the  train  which 
bore  them  thither  hurried  past  snug  little 
homesteads,  nestling  each  under  its  own  clump 
of  sycamore  trees,  and  capacious  brick  man- 
sions embowered  in  green  parks,   his   heart 
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swelled  with  pleasiu-e  at  the  thought  that  he 
too  owned  a  large  piece  of  this  beautiful 
country,  where  all  was  so  fresh  and  luxuriant, 
orderly,  and  well-to-do-looking. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

"  Cleo.  ThoTigli  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 

To  bring  bad  news :  Give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues  ;  but  let  ill  tidings 
Tell  themselves." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

"  lago.  He  is  much  changed. 
Lod.    Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ?  " 

Othello. 

The  morning  after  their  arrival  in  London 
they  breakfasted  early  and  sat  reading  their 
newspapers.  After  their  long  absence  from 
England,  the  rapidity  with  which  each  item  of 
intelligence  found  its  way  into  print  seemed 
little  less  than  marvellous  to  them.  Half  an 
hour  passed  in  wondering  at  this  and  debating 
how  they  should  spend  the  day  so  as  to  get 
the  most  amusement  out  of  it.  Dudley  wished 
to  go  down  to  Minsteracres  next  day.  He  was 
now  expecting  a  reply  to  the  telegram  he  had 
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sent  from  Southampton  to  ask  if  all  would 
be  ready  for  them,  and  when  that  had  come 
he  was  going  out  to  choose  some  things  he 
wanted,  while  Audi^ey  was  with  Mrs.  Heriot. 

^^And  then,"  said  Dudley,  *^what  shall  we 
do?  Go  and  see  something  or  somebody,  or  do 
what  ?  " 

^'  Do  you  know,  dear  Dudley,  you  and  I  are 
rather  desolate  people.  We  have  no  one  in 
particular  to  go  to  see — nobody  who  cares 
whether  w^e  come  home  or  stay  away." 

*'  Only  w^ait,  Audrey.     In  a  year's  time,  my 
child,  you  will  see  that  all  that  wiU  be  very 
different.     And  after  all,  how  joUy  it  is  now 
being  here  as  we  are,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
make  up  our  minds  which  pleasure  w^e  wiU 
enjoy.     When  I  was  last  here,  I  was  a  poor 
devil  who   had   to   pick   and   choose   what   I 
would  have,    according   to   the    state  of    my 
purse,  which   was   always   miserably  thin.     I 
went    in    omnibuses   then,   or    even   w^alked, 
as    the    cheapest    way    of    getting   over    the 
ground;  that  is  not  a  nice  state  of  things  at 
aU,  Miss  Audrey,  I  can  assure  you.     London 
is  all  very  well  for  people  who  are  well  off,  but 

VOL.  I.  L 
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hateM  for  those  who  have  at  every  moment  to 
think  of  what  they  can  afford." 

"Poor  things!"  said  Audrey,  "I  wish  we 
could  make  life  pleasanter  to  some  of  them." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  brought  a  card — 
Mr.  Davison,  Dorminster.  Mr.  Davison,  he 
said,  was  below,  and  would  like  to  have  a  few 
words  with  Mr.  Wentworth  in  private. 

"Let  him  come  here,"  said  Dudley. 
"Audrey,  it  is  the  lawyer  from  Dorminster; 
he  has  come  instead  of  writing — I  mean  send- 
ing a  telegram.  How  very  civil  of  him!" 
And  there  was  a  strong  flavour  of  satisfaction 
in  Dudley's  voice,  which  showed  plainly  how 
much  he  enjoyed  being  served  with  deference. 

Audrey  left  him. 

Mr.  Davison  entered  with  a  low  bow,  and 
swept  the  room  with  a  glance  comprehensive 
enough  to  take  in  all  it  contained;  then  he 
read  the  face  of  the  man  he  had  come  to 
speak  to.  "  Prompt,  capable,  and  enduring 
— ^yes,  enduring,"  said  he  to  himself. 

"You  are  very  kind  to  come  in  person; 
when  I  sent  that  telegram  to  you  from  South- 
ampton, Mr.  Davison,  my  only  idea  was  that 
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you  would  perhaps  be  so  good  as  to  let  me 
know  how  soon  the  house  at  Mmisteracres 
could  be  got  ready  to  receive  my  sister  and 
myseK — in  a  plahi  w^ay,  of  course.  "We  are 
just  off  a  journey,  and  only  care  for  a  quiet, 
comfortable  shelter." 

The  lawyer  did  not  reply  for  a  moment,  but 
kept  a  pair  of  very  searching  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  Dudley's  face. 

^'I  thought  it  better  to  come  at  once, 
Mr.  Wentworth,"  said  he  at  last;  "I  have  a 
communication  to  make  to  you  of  some 
importance,  and  the  less  delay  the  better." 

Dudley  always  caught  something  of  the 
maimer  of  the  person  who  was  speaking  to 
him  when  it  was  desu^able  that  he  should 
do  so.  In  this  case  he  bowed  with  some 
solemnity. 

'^  The  fact  is,  my  dear  su',  your  late  father's 
cousin — my  late  respected  client,  Mr.  Philip 
Wentworth — on  some  occasions  differed  in 
opinion  from  his  professional  advisers,  and 
took  his  own  way  when  he  did  so  in  spite  of 
everything." 

Dudley  began  to  think  Mr.  Philip  Went- 
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worth  must  have  so  far  departed  from  cus- 
tomary usage  that  he  had  come  to  hie  agam^ 
and  was  now  settled  at  Minsteracres,  but 
pending  information  to  that  effect  from  the 
family  lawyer  now  before  him,  he  only  bowled 
once  more  and  waited. 

''  I  regret  to  say  I  have  some  very  un- 
pleasant tidings  to  communicate." 

^^I  hope  there  is  nothing  amiss  at  Minster- 
acres," said  Dudley  anxiously. 

"There  is  indeed,  my  dear  young  sir;  I 
grieve  to  say  it,  but  there  is  something  most 
seriously  amiss.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard 
of  Thistlewood's  Bank,  an  old-established 
bank  in  our  county,  well  known  by '  every 
one.  Well,  some  few  years  ago  there  was 
some  change  in  the  management  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Phili]3  Wentworth,  who  was  determined 
to  look  on  it  favourably,  and  thought  it  pro- 
mised to  be  a  very  lucrative  concern,  would 
invest  some  money  in  it.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  it  was  contrary  to  our  advice — ^it  was 
indeed!"  and  Mr.  Davison  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"  The  money  is  all  gone,  I  suppose — and  it 
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^Yas  a  very  large  sum  ?  "  said  Dudley,  inwardly 
excited,  but  to  all  appearance  very  calm. 
"How  much  lias  gone,  and  what  is  left  for 
me?" 

'^All  is  gone — everything  is  gone!"  ex- 
claimed the  lawyer,  who  would  have  been 
calm  himself  if  Dudley  had  slio^vn  any  want 
of  self-control,  but  w^ho  was  sthred  up  into 
excitement  by  his  unnatural  composure. 
"All  is  gone!"    and  he  could  say  no  more. 

"How^  can  all  be  gone,"  said  Dudley  in- 
credulously; "people  only  invest  their  spare 
money." 

"  The  habihty  was  not  limited." 

"Not  limited!"  echoed  Dudley,  begin- 
ning to  grasp  the  extent  of  the  misfortune. 

"  Not  limited,"  repeated  Mr.  Davison  sadly. 
"Mr.  Wentworth's  confidence  in  that  under- 
taking amoimted  to  culpability.  He  would 
take  no  w^arning,  hear  no  reason ;  he  came  to 
ask  our  advice  with  his  mind  made  up  to  take 
the  shares.  That  is  constantly  the  way  with 
self-dhected  speculators ;  they  always  think 
they  have  discovered  a  perfectly  safe  mine  of 
T,Yealth — and  see  the  end  of  it !  " 
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*^Bnt  does  this  nnlimited  liability  of  theirs 
mean  that  I  am  ruined  ?  "  inquired  Dudley. 

^^  There  is  over  a  million  to  pay  and  the 
shareholders  are  mostly  as  poor  as  church 
mice  ! " 

^^And ?" 

^^  And,  my  dear  young  sir,  it  is  a  shameM 
thing,  I  know;  but  all  my  late  client,  Mr. 
Philip  Wentworth,  has  left  behind  him  will 
be  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  with 
the  claims  of  the  depositors." 

^^  You  are  sure  you  are  not  jesting — I  mean 
that  there  is  no  mistake  about  it  ?"  said  Dud- 
ley.    ^'It  seems  so  impossible  to  believe  it." 

^'  Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Davison,  giving  him 
a  chair,  for  he  saw  how  deadly  white  he  had 
become.  ''  Sit  down.  Let  me  get  you  some- 
thing. It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  you,  but 
perhaps — at  least  I  hope — it  is  not  quite  so 
bad  as  if  you  had  suddenly  been  deprived  of 
this  property  after  many  years  of  possession." 

Dudley  ground  his  teeth  together ;  he  was 
so  enraged  at  the  lawyer  for  picking  out  such 
a  sterile  ground  of  consolation  as  that.  '^  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  all  my  cousin  left 
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me  is  gone  ?  "  lie  asked,  ready  to  doubt  liis 
own  senses  rather  than  believe  this  could  be 
true. 

Mr.  Davison  shook  his  head  and  said, 
^'Indeedldo." 

*'  And  when  did  this  precious  bank  break  ?  " 
was  his  next  question,  put  in  a  voice  very 
different  in  tone  to  what  it  had  been  so  short  a 
time  before;  ^'  it  was  all  right  when  you  sent 
me  that  money  to  the  Cape." 

'^  About  two  months  ago.  I  wrote  again 
to  the  Cape  on  the  chance  of  your  having 
been  detained  longer  there.  My  letter  must 
be  there  now^  I  feel  for  you,  my  dear  sir, 
most  deeply ;  and,  allow  me  to  say  how  I 
admire  yom-  fortitude." 

^'  And  is  there  no  way  to  resist  this?  Can 
nothing  be  done  ?  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  is  a  fraud,"  said  Dudley,  with  an 
expiring  effort  to  struggle  against  fate. 

"None.  I  have  seen  all  the  papers.  It 
is  a  rascally  affak,  but  nothing  can  be  done. 
You  may  depend  on  my  being  ready  to  serve 
you,  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  any  way  I  can,  but 
I  have  looked  into  that  aheady." 
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''And  my  sister's  fortune?  Is  that  gone 
too?"  asked  Dudley. 

Mr.  Davison  bent  his  head  downwards  and 
said,  ''  Naturally,  that  goes  with  the  rest." 

Dudley  had,  during  this  trying  interview, 
been  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  breaking 
down.  A  crisis  of  this  kind  was  at  hand  now\ 
He  did  not  .choose  to  show  his  feelings  before 
this  stranger,  and  said — 

'*  I  must  go  and  speak  to  my  sister  for  one 
moment.  She  ought  to  know  this ;  she  was 
going  out  shopping  this  morning,  poor  child — 
that  is  not  an  amusement  for  beggars." 

''Let  me  speak  to  Miss  Wentworth  for 
you,"  said  Mr.  Davison,  who  did  not  like  what 
he  thought  Dudley's  cold-blooded  way  of 
taking  this  misfortune. 

"  Oh  no,  I  will  speak  to  my  sister  myself; 
but  I  will  hear  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  first, 
and  what  you  think  I  had  better  do." 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  replied 
Mr.  Davison,  "  about  this  most  lamentable 
mischance;  my  advice  to  you  is  to  go  to 
Minsteracres  with  your  sister,  and  hve  quietly 
there  while  the  place  is  still  your  own.     You 
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can  have  no  establishment  of  course.  Pay 
the  calls  so  far  as  yon  are  able,  and  in  the 
mean  time  yon  can  make  your  own  arrange- 
ments for  the  future." 

Mr.  Davison  knew  that  Dudley  could  not 
have  much  fortune,  independent  of  that  in- 
herited from  his  cousin,  but  had  no  idea  how 
trifling  an  income  he  really  had. 

^^And  you  think  these  calls  wall  swallow 
up  all  there  is  ?  " 

''  Indeed  I  do.  Of  course,  if  Minsteracres 
sells  well,  or  if  things  go  better  than  is  ex- 
pected, there  might  be  a  small  residue.  But 
in  your  place  I  would  not  count  upon  it." 

Dudley  quite  started.  "I  was  forgetting 
it  would  be  sold;  then  all  it  contains  mil 
have  to  go  too?"  / 

*'  All  but  family  rehcs.  There  are  many 
things  which  will  be  valuable  to  you,  sir, 
which  have  no  very  tangible  money  value ; 
but  all  this  is  a  matter  for  futm'e  discussion. 
Believe  me,  you  will  find  me  willing  to  do 
all  I  can  to  advise  and  help  you.  I  most 
sincerely  regret  that  I  have  been  the  means 
of  giving  you  this  pain  now." 
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Dudley  was  glad  when  lie  went,  lie  wanted 
to  be  alone.  When  the  door  closed  on 
Mr.  Davison,  he  threw  himself  down  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  on  a  sofa,  and  for  some 
minutes  indulged  in  the  grief  and  the  rage 
of  disappointment  he  had  been  represshig  all 
this  time.  It  had  come  so  suddenly,  just 
when  he  was  going  to  be  so  happy.  It  was 
such  a  cruel  blow,  and  he  had  done  nothing 
to  deserve  it !  This  was  his  first  angry 
thought. 

Life  had  stopped  short  for  him — the  futm^o 
was  one  long  blank.  He  had  lost  all  in  a 
moment !  In  all  England  there  could  be  no- 
one  in  such  helpless,  hopeless  plight  as  he  ; 
for  except  poor  Audrey  he  had  no  one — no 
relation,  no  friend,  no  money,  no  home,  no 
hope  ! 

Audrey  came  in ;  she  had  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  he  had  not  been  aware  of  it,  but 
hearing  no  voices  she  knew  he  was  alone. 
Never  in  her  life  had  she  seen  Dudley  in 
trouble.  She  was  terrified  when  she  saw  him 
now,  and  crept  up  silently  to  him  and  took 
his  hand. 
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''  Oh,  Dudley,  what  is  it  ?  Tell,  me  darling," 
said  she ;   ^^  are  you  ill  ?  " 

**I  hope  not,"  replied  he  bitterly;  ''it  will 
be  a  bad  thing  for  me  if  I  am !  "  He  spoke 
again  almost  directly,  for  he  saw  her  appre- 
hensive eyes.  ''  Something  very  bad  has 
happened  to  both  of  us.  We  have  lost 
Minsteracres ! " 

Audi'ey's  eyes  became  rounder  and  roimder. 
She  did  not  understand  how  such  a  thing  as 
that  could  have  happened.  And  then  he  ex- 
plained to  her  all  that  the  reader  knows 
already,  adding  touches  of  bitterness  inspired 
by  his  keen  appreciation  of  their  loss.  They 
were  beggars ;  they  had  nowhere  to  go  to ; 
they  would  have  to  work  for  their  Hving ;  all 
their  castles  in  the  au^  were  in  ruins ;  there 
was  no  more  chance  of  happiness  for  them ; 
their  futm'e  was  barren  of  hope. 

He  would  have  spared  her  all  this  crowding 
of  images  of  loss,  if  she  had  only  looked  more 
sad.  There  was  a  floating  tear  in  each  eye, 
and  her  poor  little  face  was  very  pale  and 
anxious,  but  she  broke  out  into  no  grief  for 
the  loss  of  rank  and  fortune — only  fixed  those 
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swimming  eyes  on  lier  brotlier,  eagerly  gazing 
in  liis  face,  and  wondering  whether  this 
shock  was  going  to  make  him  very  ill.  The 
news  had  stunned  her — that  is,  the  effect  of 
the  news  on  Dudley,  for  she  had  never  seen 
him  affected  by  grief  before ;  and  now  she 
could  think  of  nothing  beyond. 

'^We  have  got  each  other  yet,"  said  she 
pathetically,  as  he  did  not  speak.  ^^  So  long 
as  we  have  that,  Dudley,  we  can  make  our- 
selves happy  somehow." 

*'I  see  no  way  of  doing  it,"  said  he  sternly. 

^^  Where  are  you  going,  Dudley?  "  said  she 
in  great  alarm ;  for  he  rose,  looking  pale  and 
wild,  and  his  eyes  had  an  unnatural  way 
staring  around. 

''  Out  somewhere — let  me  go.  I  must  go, 
Audrey ;  I  shall  be  better  out."  And  those 
last  words  made  her  di'op  her  hold  of  the 
arm  by  which  she  was  trying  to  restrain 
him. 

*'  When  will  you  come  back  ?  " 

^'  Don't  worry  me,  Audrey.  Let  me  go ;  I 
shall  go  mad  if  I  stay  here." 

Big  tears  now  fell   from  her  eyes.      She 
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thouglit  he  looked  as  if  he  were  mad  akeady. 
He  had  hardly  left  the  room  before  she 
reproached  herself  for  having  let  him  go. 
"Was  it  safe  to  do  so  ?  If  he  did  anything 
desperate — if  he  never  came  back  ?  And  as 
she  thought  thus,  her  anxiety  became  so 
intense  that  she  ran  out  of  the  room, 
down  the  long  stony  flights  of  stairs,  and  inta 
all  the  activity  and  confusion  of  the  entrance- 
hall,  w^here  comers  and  goers,  and  porters  and 
errand  boys  and  portmanteaus,  were  crossing 
and  re-crossing  and  running  against  each 
other,  amid  a  bewildering  din  of  bells  and 
voices.  His  name  trembled  on  her  lips,  but 
she  dared  not  call;  she  stood  a  moment,  and 
then  she  saw  him  in  the  distance  striding  out 
towards  the  door,  with  a  hard-set,  changed 
face.  She  ran  to  him,  but  the  IcieaYj  door 
swung  to,  and  she  saw  him  disappear. 

''Will  no  one  run  after  that  gentleman  for 
me  ?  "  said  she  to  one  of  the  servants,  for  she 
had  no  bonnet  on,  and  even  then  she  remem- 
bered that.  Such  hold  have  the  decencies 
and  observances  of  Hfe  on  us,  even  at  its. 
supremest  moments. 
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There  was  no  stopping  Dudley.  He  was 
gone  before  the  servant  could  understand 
whom  she  meant,  and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes 
as  she  turned  to  go  back  to  her  room.  When 
alone,  she  did  have  a  hearty  fit  of  crying; 
but  she  presently  consoled  herself  by  remem- 
bering Dudley  was  far  too  fond  of  her  to  go 
and  drown  himself,  or  do  anything  bad  of  that 
kind.  He  knew  quite  well  she  could  not  live 
without  him.  She  was  a  stupid  little  thing 
to  cry. 

Mrs.  Heriot  came ;  she  had  hired  a  trim 
brougham  for  the  occasion,  and  Gus  was  to 
meet  them  at  the  Exhibition  after  they  had 
done  a  certain  amount  of  shopping.  She  did 
not  tell  Audrey  that ;  or  that,  as  she  had  con- 
fided to  him  the  names  of  the  shops  they 
meant  to  visit — magical,  soul-stirring  names — 
there  was  more  than  a  chance  he  might  meet 
them  sooner. 

Audrey  in  tears — ^that   is,   with  traces   of 
having  been  so  !     Such  a  sight  was  almost  an 
incredible  one  to  Mrs.  Heriot,  who  had  always 
seen  her  as  gay  as  a  Hnnet.     All  Dudley's* 
money  gone  !     What  about  Audrey's  ? 
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Audrey  supposed  that  was  gone  too.  She 
had  not  asked,  and  she  did  not  look  as  if  she 
cared  now.  Mrs.  Heriot  did  care,  and  did 
ask,  after  sympathizing  of  course.  From  what 
she  heard,  she  quickly  read  the  downfall  of 
Audrey's  heiress-ship ;  and,  even  in  the  midst 
of  her  genuine  pity  for  her,  she  had  time  to 
think  of  her  own  child,  and  what  a  blessing- 
it  was  he  had  never  said  anything  definite, 
and  had  escaped  being  mixed  up  in  this  bad 
business. 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,"  said  she,  in  a  voice 
doleful  with  regret  for  the  loss  of  this  most 
promising  daughter-in-law,  '^you  had  better 
come  out  all  the  same;  sitting  moping  there 
won't  mend  matters.  Come  out  with  me,  the 
air  wiU  do  you  good;"  and  before  Audrey 
could  answer,  she  passed  in  review  before  her 
mind  all  the  shops  to  which  she  could  go 
without  fear  of  encountering  Gus,  for  Gus 
must  henceforth  be  kept  at  a  prudent  dis- 
tance from  this  young  girl  by  her  side,  who, 
heiress  or  no  heiress,  still  looked  so  sweet  and 
pretty. 

But  Audrey  would  have  no  drive,  no  air,  no 
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shopping :  she  would  stay  where  she  was  till 
Dudley  came.  And  she  did  stay,  occasionally 
opening  the  door  and  peeping  out.  And  then 
— ^for  she  was  rather  a  superstitions  little  soul 
— a  thought  came  to  her  which  made  her  feel 
chill.  Had  she  brought  this  on  Dudley? 
Was  she  the  cause  of  his  suffering?  Were 
they  both  *' reaping  the  misery  of  a  granted 
prayer"?  For  all  the  way  home,  ever  since 
she  had  got  to  know  that  because  she  had  a 
thousand  a  year  of  her  own  her  brother  was 
almost  certain  to  oppose  her  marrying  the 
man  she  loved,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  a  correspondingly  large  income,  she  had 
found  herself  constantly  wishing  that  she 
was  without  this  tiresome  money,  which 
seemed  likely  to  cause  evil  rather  than  good 
to  her,  and  that  she  was  just  a  poor  humble 
little  thing,  whom  any  one  might  marry  with- 
out fastidious  objections  being  raised.  So  far 
as  she  herself  was  concerned,  this  loss  seemed 
to  lift  a  load  of  care  from  her,  and  smooth  her 
path  to  happiness.  Only,  if  she  had  ruined 
Dudley  by  her  ceaseless  utterance  of  wishes 
and  prayers  to  be  freed  from  this  weight    of 
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riches  !     And  some  words  of  Mrs.  Browuing's 
came  to  her  mind  : — 

"  God  answers  sharp  and  sudden  on  some  prayers, 
And  thrusts  the  thing  we  have  prayed  for  in  our  face, 
A  gauntlet  with  a  gift  in  it." 

Oh,  the  torment  of  these  hours  !  and  how 
many  of  them  seemed  to  pass  and  Dudley  did 
not  come  !  She  grew  more  and  more  alarmed. 
Do  w^hat  she  would,  she  could  not  help 
picturing  grassy  river  slopes  and  a  sad  man 
wandering  by  them,  and — but  that  thought  was 
so  unbearably  painful,  she  chased  it  away. 
He  had  left  his  purse — she  found  it  on  the 
table,  and  she  knew  he  never  carried  money 
loose  in  his  pockets — where  could  he  be,  and 
what  could  he  be  doing  away  so  long,  and 
without  one  farthing  of  money  ?  Her  own 
face  scared  her;  her  owm  thoughts  drove  her 
to  the  very  verge  of  distraction.  She  ven- 
tured downstairs  again,  into  the  entrance 
hall,  the  place  where  she  saw  him  last,  long 
ago,  in  the  morning.  She  hoped  to  see  him 
open  that  great  outer  door  and  come  back. 
She  ventured  to  the  clerk  in  the  office,  whose 
eyes  were  on  all  comers  and  goers ;  but  when 

VOL.  I.  M 
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she  moved  lier  lips  to  say  her  brother's  name, 
and  ask  if  the  clerk  had  seen  him,  her  voice 
was  hoarse  and  thick,  and  quite  beyond  her 
power  of  management,  and  she  burst  into 
tearg. 

A  bystander  had  heard  her  doubtful  articu- 
lation of  the  first  syllable  of  his  name,  and 
guessed  the  whole  story.  He  took  her  hand 
and  drew  it  within  his  arm,  and  led  her  away, 
saying— 

*'I  think  you  are  Miss  Wentworth,  and  I 
am  a  friend  of  the  family — the  lawyer,  in 
fact — and  I  am  afraid  my  bad  news  has 
brought  this  trouble  on  you.  Let  me  take 
you  to  your  room,  and  then  J  will  go  any- 
where you  like  in  search  of  your  brother. 
But,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  have  no  reason 
to  be  alarmed.  He  is  a  plucky  young  fellow  ! 
He  does  not  want  to  break  down  in  sight 
of  any  one  he  knows,  that  is  all." 

These  sentences  were  jerked  out  one  by 
one  as  they  mounted  the  stairs.  Audrey  could 
not  speak,  but  she  was  conscious  of  his  kind- 
ness. He  made  her  drink  a  glass  of  sherry, 
but  he  could  not  induce  her  to  have  any  food ; 
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and  he  ran  in  and  out  all  tlie  day,  trying  to 
comfort  her  and  assure  her  of  her  brother's 
safety.  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  before 
Dudley,  footsore  and  weary,  and  dusty, 
hungry,  and  hopeless,  came  in  and  relieyed 
his  sister  of  the  dread  that  in  a  moment  of 
despau'  he  had  ended  his  life. 
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CHAPTEE    X. 

Speed,  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match  ? 
Launce.  Ask  my  dog :    if  lie  say   ay,  it  will ;    if  lie   say 
no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,   and  say  nothing,  it 

will. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

AuDEEY  and  her  brother  had  now  been  ten 
days  at  Minster  acres,  and  how  lovely  the  place 
was !  She  had  expected  to  find  the  park 
damp  and  chill  and  uninteresting — it  was 
more  beantiful  in  its  quiet  loveliness  than 
anything  she  could  have  dreamed  of.  The 
leaves  were  all  opening,  the  ground  strewn 
with  downy  pink-striped  caps  and  mantles 
which  had  wrapped  the  tender  buds  from 
mntry  cold;  and  now  the  sycamore  flaunted 
its  broad  leaf  in  fall  hberty,  the  limes  waved 
myriads  of  green  shields  in  your  eyes,  the 
chestnut  raised  its  tent-like  pyramids,  and  the 
poplars  and  ash-trees  leisurely  unfolded  their 
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gummy  spikes  of  olive  red ;  and  all  were  so 
bright,  so  fresh,  so  full  of  captured  sunbeams, 
that  the  mere  sight  of  them  made  it  a  happiness 
to  be  alive.  Then  there  were  walks  by  the 
river — a  brisk  little  trout  stream,  and  primroses 
and  forget-me-nots  grew  by  its  side,  whilst 
above  on  the  banks,  and  here  and  there  under 
the  beech  trees — for  they  are  curiously  local  in 
their  growth — the  wild  hyacinths  hung  their 
heads  in  such  profusion  and  splendour  that 
Audrey,  for  very  shame's  sake,  dared  not  regret 
the  flowers  she  had  learnt  to  love  in  the  far 
south,  or  think  they  were  more  beautiful. 

The  Hall  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  fine 
old  mansions  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
It  had  belonged  to  a  member  of  one  of  the 
great  Yorkshire  families,  but  a  descendant  ot 
his  had  lost  it  and  all  else  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  when  an  ancestor  of  Mr. 
Philip  Wentworth's  had  got  possession  of  it. 
The  Wentworths  had  held  it  ever  since.  It 
was  a  house  any  family  might  be  proud  to 
own — large,  handsome,  and  thoroughly  pictur- 
esque ;  thoroughly  comfortable  too,  for  there 
were  hardly  any  stairs  to  chmb,  and  it  was 
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only  one  story  high.  It  had  a  long  line  of 
frontage,  and  was  rich  in  bay  windows,  and 
delightfally  pleasant  and  restful  to  look  upon  ; 
for  it  was  built  of  a  warm  grey  stone,  all 
encrusted  with  golden  lichen,  which  had 
spread  itself  out  over  the  surface  in  shapes 
which  reminded  the  beholder  of  maps  of 
unknown  countries.  A  fine  old  doorway  led 
out  on  to  a  terrace,  and  beyond  that  was  the 
lawn,  bright,  green,  and  smooth,  but  which 
presently  lost  itself  unawares  in  the  park. 
There  was  a  noble  hall  on  the  ground-floor  of 
the  house,  out  of  which  the  principal  apart- 
ments opened.  This  hall,  with  its  pohshed  oak 
floor,  gigantic  fireplace,  and  carved  mantel- 
piece, was  one  of  the  great  features  of  the 
house ;  but  the  crowning  glory  was  the  long 
gallery.  It  ran  round  three  sides  of  the 
building,  and  from  its  windows  you  saw  down 
into  the  park,  each  window  having  a  beauty 
of  its  own  to  disclose.  It  had  a  carved  roof, 
all  roses  and  treUis-work,  with  the  arms  of 
the  dead  and  gone  builder  clenching  every 
knot. 

This    gaUery    was    full    of  curiosities  and 
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pictiu'es.  Formerly  Dudley  and  Audrey  had 
dwelt  on  the  pleasure  of  rifling  the  cupboards 
and  cabinets  in  it,  and  finding  treasure  after 
treasure,  so  that  the  whole  of  their  inheritance 
should  unfold  itself  slowly,  and  each  separate 
discovery  be  a  joy  to  linger  and  dw^ll  on. 
Now  it  was  no  matter  what  they  found,  they 
never  felt  that  anything  w^as  theirs  ;  and  yet, 
though  Dudley  was  too  eager  to  be  just  to 
think  of  keeping  back  for  himself  the  most 
trifling  article  which  had  any  money  value, 
he  would  rather  have  seen  a  good  fire  break 
out  in  the  old  hall  and  sweep  all  these  things 
into  an  honourable  grave  than  have  them 
appraised  by  an  auctioneer,  haggled  over  by 
purchasers,  and  finally  scattered  far  and  wide. 
All  family  pictures  he  would  of  course  keep, 
though  where  to  put  them  he  had  not  the 
least  idea. 

Meantime,  the  first  call  had  been  made  and 
paid  up,  and  now  he  and  Audrey  were  looking 
through  papers,  etc.,  and  living  in  one  room  in 
the  Hall,  served  by  the  old  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Pemberton,  and  her  pretty  niece  Polly,  w^ho 
would  have  been  there  even  if  the  Wentworths 
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had  not.  Dudley's  ideas  of  honesty  were 
rigidly  scrupulous;  he  and  Audrey  had  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  was  all. 
Even  if  the  company  were  a  fraudulent  one, 
its  creditors  should  honourably  receive  from 
him  the  last  shilling  they  could  claim ;  and 
when  all  w^as  paid,  he  would  turn  out  and 
begin  the  world  again  as  best  he  could.  But 
oh !  the  grief  it  was  to  him  to  give  up  the 
mastership  of  Minsteracres — to  see  such 
beauty  on  all  sides,  and  to  know  the  place 
was  no  longer  his  !  Down  to  the  very  garden, 
he  loved  and  grudged  the  loss  of  every  inch 
of  it.  It  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  gardens, 
with  turf  walks  and  clipped  yew-trees,  laid  out 
in  the  taste  of  a  bygone  age;  but  it  w^as  in 
keeping  with  the  house,  and  he  liked  it. 

"  We  might  as  well  plant  our  flower  seeds," 
Audrey  had  said  one  morning,  as  she  came 
downstairs  with  a  large  packet  in  her  hand, 
which  had  been  in  one  of  her  boxes  ever  since 
she  left  Bellosguardo.  *'  It  is  nice  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  the  garden  prettier,  even 
though  it  be  for  some  one  else." 

Dudley  shrugged  his  shoulders.    ''  Such  feel- 
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ings  are  too  high  for  me,"  said  he  ;  "I  cannot 
attain  unto  them." 

''  You  won't  plant  them  ?  " 

*^No;  why  should  I?  Everything  here  is 
a  thousand  times  too  beautiful  for  the  person 
who  gets  it  as  it  is  ;  "  and  he  turned  away. 

''  Oh,  Dudley  !  "  said  Audrey,  ^'  perhaps  he, 
whoever  he  is,  may  be  nicer  than  we  are  ;  " 
for  many  thoughts  came  to  Audrey,  and  some- 
times she  even  imagined  that,  perhaps,  she  and 
her  brother  had  been  punished  by  the  loss  of 
Minsteracres  for  all  their  selfish,  jesting  talk 
of  the  life  of  enjoyment  they  meant  to  lead 
when  they  got  it.  Every  good  thing  they 
had  ever  dwelt  on  in  any  of  their  former  con- 
versations was  always  to  be  for  then*  own 
use :  in  all  their  talk  there  had  been  no 
mention  of  their  ever  trjdng  to  do  anything 
•to  help  those  less  favoured  by  fortune  than 
themselves.  She  hinted  at  this  fancy  of  hers 
to  Dudley,  but  he  only  said — 

"Bah!  what  w^ould  have  been  the  use  of 
planning,  when  we  were  at  the  Cape,  what  we 
would  give  to  hospitals  or  almshouses  here  ? 
You  may  be   quite   sure  that   all  that  would 
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have  been  taken  out  of  our  hands,  and  that  if 
we  had  come  back  here  rich,  as  we  ought  to 
have  done,  we  should  have  had  the  parson  of 
the  parish  one  day  with  a  doleful  face  and 
story,  and  the  clerk  the  next,  and  each  would 
have  dipped  his  fingers  into  our  pockets. 
There  is  never  any  need  to  plan  to  give  your 
money  away,  for  if  you  have  any,  people  won't 
let  you  keep  it." 

*^  But  it  is  not  quite  the  same  thing,  is  it, 
Dudley  dear,  if  we  give  it  in  that  way  as 
if- " 

^' Don't  you  be  ^pernicketty,'  Audrey.  If 
I  had  anything  to  give,  you  may  be  sure  I 
should  not  be  wanting  in  any  case  of  true 
need." 

^'  Quite — I  know  you  would  not,"  said  she, 
putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  resting 
her  forehead  on  it,  but  very  soon  letting  her 
eyes  wander  away  to  an  opening  in  the  trees, 
where  she  saw  a  little,  thin,  spiral  column  of 
curhng  blue  smoke. 

It  came  from  a  chimney  at  Breamore,  and 
even  if  from  the  kitchen  chimney,  it  was 
glorious  beyond  all  smoke  from  chimneys  of 
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other  houses.  Upstairs  in  her  own  room  she 
could  see  more  :  a  level  slope  of  grey  slate 
roof,  a  window  sparkling  in  the  sun.  Though 
no  one  had  told  her  it  was  Breamore,  she  had 
instinctively  knowTQ  that  it  was  so  the  very 
first  evening  she  had  arrived  at  Minsteracres, 
and  now  morning,  noon,  and  night  she  sought 
this  fragment  of  roof  as  the  face  of  a  faithful 
friend. 

Dearly  she  longed  to  see  a  little  more  of 
the  house,  but,  though  so  near  that  some  of 
the  trees  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Templemores' 
garden  hung  over  into  the  park  at  Minster- 
acres, she  could  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  from 
any  other  point ;  either  a  clump  of  trees  or 
some  bit  of  rising  ground  came  in  betw- een  her 
and  the  desu^e  of  her  eyes  at  every  turn.  She 
made  many  experimental  visits  to  various  hills 
in  their  own  grounds,  but  all  in  vain,  and  she 
was  so  conscious  of  her  wish  that  she  became 
ashamed  and  afraid  of  Dudley's  discovering  it. 
At  last,  on  the  tenth  day  of  her  stay  at 
Minsteracres,  she  ventured  beyond  the  gates 
and  down  a  shady  country  road,  and  five 
minutes'  sharp  walk  brought  her  to  a  part  of 
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the  road  where  all  the  trees  in  the  park  at 
Breamore  had  been  cut  down,  so  as  to  give  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  house.  It  was,  as 
Mr.  Fergusson  would  say,  "  one  of  those  por- 
ticoed  houses  of  the  last  century  which  are  so 
thoroughly  English  and  aristocratic,  that  one 
is  inclined  to  overlook  their  defects  of  style 
in  consequence  of  their  respectability  and  the 
associations  they  call  up."  So  far  as  pleasure 
to  the  eye  was  concerned,  Audrey  preferred 
Minsteracres,  but  she  felt  there  was  something 
very  substantial  and  county-like  about  the 
house  at  Breamore.  There  was  a  strange 
feeling  in  her  heart  as  she  looked  at  it  and 
thought  that,  if  all  went  well  with  her,  there, 
under  that  roof  she  would  live  and  die — that, 
perhaps,  at  that  moment  she  was  looking  at 
the  window  of  the  very  room  she  should  die 
in.  She  could  not  think  of  death  now.  Please 
God,  she  would  live  many  a  long  happy  year 
first — happy,  and  with  him.  She  was  some- 
times afraid  she  was  a  selfish  girl  to  make 
herself  so  glad  with  the  thought  of  living  in  a 
house  which  Dudley  could  never  enjoy — for, 
when    there,   Minsteracres   w^ould  always   be 
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before  his  eyes.  Surely  some  great  good  for- 
tune would  ere  long  fall  to  Dudley's  lot,  and 
all  this  trouble  then  would  be  forgotten  ? 

The  Templemores  had  not  called  on  them. 
Dudley  was^  alternately  bitter  and"  contemp- 
tuous about  this.  If  he  and  Audrey  had  not 
lost  their  money,  he  said,  the  Templemores' 
family  coach  would  long  ago  have  brought 
them  over  in  state  to  call  on  their  new  neigh- 
bours, ask  after  their  son  (whom  they  must 
know  the  Wentworths  had  so  lately  seen  at 
the  Cape),  and  endorse  all  the  proffers  of  friend- 
ship so  liberally  made  by  him.  As  it  was,  no 
doubt  they  meant  to  keep  away.  The  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  had  called,  and  Mr.  Davison 
liad  been  over  from  Dorminster,  but  none  of 
the  ''  county  people  "  had  been,  or  meant  to 
come.  Audi'ey  took  these  slights,  if  slights 
they  were,  with  resolute  equanimity — the  only 
county  gentleman  she  cared  for  '^  held  his  head 
to  other  stars  "  at  present.  When  he  came 
liome  there  was  no  fear  but  that  he  would 
soon  find  his  way  to  Minsteracres,  or  where- 
(ver  she  might  be ;  and  at  any  rate  their  great 
loss  had  brought  with  it  one  compensation — 
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there  was  now  nothing  to  part  them,  no  fear 
of  Dudley  objecting.  She  always  sought  the 
war  news  with  great  eagerness,  but  there  was 
none  of  much  importance.  The  troops,  how- 
ever, were  meditating  an  attack  on  SandiUi's 
position  in  the  valley  of  the  Keiskamma,  so 
next  mail  would  bring  something  definite. 
Had  she  ever  any  doubts  of  Brian's  constancy, 
any  fear  of  his  changing  ?  Such  an  idea 
never  entered  her  mind.  She  would  have 
staked  her  existence  on  his  truth;  but  she 
had  great  fear  of  something  happening — a 
vague  feehng  that  the  happiness  of  spending 
her  life  with  one  she  loved  so  much  as  Brian 
could  not  be  granted  to  her :  it  would  be  too 
great,  too  perfect;  jealous  destiny  would  not 
calmly  see  her  thus  placed  above  all  earthly 
care,  but  would  interpose  in  some  utterly 
unexpected  manner  to  rob  her  of  all  she 
counted  on.  Being  superstitious,  she  asked 
questions  of  fate  every  hour  of  the  day,  using 
every  object  under  heaven  which  met  her  eye 
as  a  portent  or  an  oracle.  If  she  saw  a  bird, 
she  said,  ^'  If  I  see  another  bird  of  that  kind 
before  I  can  count  twenty,  I  shall  marry  Brian  ; 
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if  not,  I  never  shall."  If  the  word  ''No" 
was  seen  by  her  unexpectedly,  she  took  it  as 
an  evil  omen,  while  ''Yes"  made  her  heart 
dance.  Poor  child  !  she  knew  she  was  fooHsh, 
but  she  could  not  make  herself  wise. 

When  she  came  back  from  her  expedition 
to  the  high-road  and  her  glimpse  of  Breamore 
Court,  she  took  the  path  into  the  park  which 
led  to  the  corner  w^here  the  two  estates 
touched  and  had  been  so  insufficiently 
divided.  Now  the  weak  part  of  the  fence  had 
been  strengthened,  and  all  trace  of  former 
inefficiency  had  disappeared.  She  met  the 
little  river  coming  along,  tumbling  and  toss- 
ing itself  against  the  stones  in  its  narrow 
bed  in  the  jnost  consequential  manner,  all 
because  (as  she  thought)  it  had  been  to  a 
place  where  she  wanted  to  go  but  could  not ; 
for  it  flow^ed  through  the  park  at  Breamore 
before  it  entered  that  of  Minster  acres.  It 
whirled  young  leaves  along ;  it  washed  them 
to  one  side  into  shallow  bays  where,  after 
turning  leisurely  round  once  or  twice,  they 
consented  to  become  stationary,  and  adorn 
the  margin  with  their  joints  of  vivid  green 
amidst  the  drift  of  dead  sticks  and  straws. 
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^'Ali!"  thought  Audrey,  when  she  saw  these 
leaves  sailing  down,  *^  one  might  send  letters 
thus.  At  least,  if  he  were  in  the  park  at 
Breamore  he  might  put  a  little  letter  in  the 
stream,  and  it  would  reach  me.  If  I  walk  as 
far  as  that  hirch-tree  without  finding  a  bit  of 
white  paper  lurking  By  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
I  shall  not  marry  him ;  if  I  find  a  hit,  how- 
ever small,  I  shall." 

Her  breath  came  quickly — she  was  vexed 
with  herself  for  making  all  her  future 
depend  on  such  a  little  thing.  Having 
once  committed  herself  thus,  she  felt  it  did 
depend  on  it ;  she  always  felt  there  was  a 
certain  finality  about  decisions  arrived  at  in 
this  manner.  Down  by  the  water's  edge,  in 
a  shelving  bay  between  two  rocks,  she  did 
find  a  piece  of  paper,  and  she  took  it  and 
held  it  with  dehght.  It  was  a  morsel  the 
housemaid,  Polly  Pemberton,  had  used  for 
a  book-mark;  she  came  here  often  to  read, 
and  she  had  a  reason  for  doing  so  which  it 
was  well  Audrey  did  not  know.  This  was  the 
place  where  she  used  to  meet  young  Mr. 
Templemore,  and  in  spite  of  everything  and 
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every  one  she  could  not  forget  him ;  and  when 
she  had  time,  she  came  here  to  dream  ahout 
him,  or  with  a  book  which  she  never  could 
read  for  that  same  dreaming.  Audrey  stepped 
on  her  book  now :  she  had  not  seen  it  before. 
She  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  saying  as  she  did 
so,  "If  that  book  has  a  title  w^hich  bears  at 
all  upon  my  thoughts,  and  is  favourable  to  my 
hopes,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  doubly  good  sign, 
coming  just  after  my  finding  this  paper  too." 
"  Greenwell's  Works" — that  was  inconclusive 
and  disappointing.  No,  it  was  not,  for  green 
was  the  colour  of  hope,  and  the  other  syllable 
was  encouraging — but  of  course  she  must  look 
inside.  "  The  Two  Friends  " — her  heart  sank 
and  she  breathed  heavily,  but  she  always 
cheated  a  little  in  these  searchings  into 
futurity.  "  I  meant  of  course  to  try  three 
times,"  said  she,  opening  the  pages  again  in 
the  middle.  "  The  Patience  of  Hope  " — the 
very  name  of  patience  chilled  her.  She 
consulted  the  book  once  more  :  ''A  Present 
Heaven."  "Ah,  yes  !  "  cried  she  joyfully,  "  a 
heaven  on  earth  with  him!"  She  began  to 
think  she   was  losing  her   senses ;   she    must 

VOL.  I.  N 
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really  put  an  end  to  this  absurd  habit  which 
was  growing  on  her,  of  making  out  of  every 
single  thing  a  sign  and  a  portent :  but  why 
should  she  not  have  comforting  assurances 
given  her  ?  Perhaps  there  might  be  something 
in  it ;  and  as  she  idly  turned  the  volume  over 
she  saw  the  name  "  Brian  Templemore " 
written  on  the  title-page.  It  was  a  heaven-sent 
proof  that  the  future  meant  well  by  her ;  and 
she  sat  on  the  bank  under  the  overarching 
trees,  fingering  her  newly-found  treasure 
caressingly,  lulled  by  the  sound  of  the  water, 
happy  in  her  quiet  thoughts. 

Presently  Polly  came.  She  had  forgotten 
the  book  the  evening  before ;  she  wondered 
if  it  was  there  nov/,  or  spoilt  by  the  dew. 
She  saw  Miss  Wentworth  with  it  on  her  lap, 
and  modestly  said  it  was  hers,  and  that  she 
had  come  to  look  for  it. 

"  Yours  ?  "  said  Audrey,  turning  to  her  and 
then  to  the  name  on  the  title-page  lying  open 
before  her,  and  Polly  felt  an  explanation  was 
demanded. 

'^  It  was  a  book  of  young  Mr.  Templemore's, 
miss ;  he  knew  I  hked  reading,  and  he  once 
gave  me  that  and  some  others." 
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Polly  looked  so  pretty,  so  timid,  and  so 
afraid  of  her  young  mistress  thinking  ill  of 
her,  that  Audrey  was  quite  sorry;  but  she 
was  not  thinking  any  ill  of  her, 'but  only  what 
an  angelic  being  Mr.  Templemore  was,  to  be 
anxious  even  to  do  good  to  a  girl  like  Polly. 
No  doubt  this  was  true  charity,  a  dehcately 
thought-out  act  of  kindness ;  for  she  (poor 
thing !)  had,  as  Audrey  knew,  but  a  sorry, 
slavish  life  of  it  with  that  cross  old  aunt  of 
hers.  No  doubt,  if  she  herself  knew  more  of 
the  poor  people  about  here — if  she  could  go 
into  the  cottages — she  would  hear  more  of  his 
generous  deeds. 

"  You  have  spoken  to  him  sometimes  then, 
have  you  not,  Polly  ?  "  said  Audrey,  suddenly 
looking  on  Polly  as  invested  with  certain 
reflected  angel  tints. 

"  Yes,  often,  miss — very  often,"  added  Polly, 
with  a  subdued  consciousness  of  how  very 
charming  these  stolen  conversations  had  been ; 
"  but  I  did  not  know  you  had  ever  seen  him, 
miss." 

So  Audi'ey  told  her  where  they  had  met 
and  of  his  shipwi'eck.     She  was  pleased  with 
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tlie  deep  interest  Polly  could  not  help  showing 
in  her  narrative,  and  told  her  more  and  more 
— Polly  Hstening  all  the  time  with  a  heart 
full  of  pitying  love.  Each  girl  spoke,  as  it 
seemed,  with  the  most  perfect  frankness  and 
openness,  yet  each  was  doing  her  very  best 
to  keep  her  own  secret,  and  succeeding. 
As  for  Polly,  Audrey  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  a  girl  born  and  bred  in  a 
country  village  was  sure  to  look  upon  any  of 
the  neighbouring  squires  or  squires'  families 
as  little  lower  than  the  angels,  so  it  never  for 
half  a  moment  entered  into  her  head  to  think 
that  there  was  anything  strange  in  a  girl  of 
her  station  being  so  familiar  with  one  so 
superior  to  herself.  She  therefore  suspected 
nothing  of  the  old  love  affair,  and  Polly  sus- 
pected nothing  of  the  new  one.  Polly  needed 
a  little  expansion  after  the  long-continued 
repression  her  aunt  had  exercised,  and  as  she 
knew  she  should  never  again  be  on  the  terms 
she  had  been  with  young  Mr.  Templemore,  as 
she  called  him,  she  felt  that  she  might  allow 
herself  the  indulgence  of  hearing  and  mention- 
ing his  name.     The  two  girls  stood  together 
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by  the  side  of  the  little  stream,  and  each  was 
drawn  to  the  other.  Polly,  in  her  lilac  print 
dress  and  w^hite  apron,  with  a  cap  on  her 
pretty  brown  hair,  w^hich  was  as  much  of  a 
compromise  as  could  be  effected  between  her 
aunt's  desire  to  hide  every  bit  of  it  with  a 
white-bordered,  amply  frilled,  stupendous  edifice 
in  opaque  muslin,  and  her  own  to  put  some- 
thing of  the  size  of  a  florin  in  lace  upon  it, 
was  a  very  pretty  object.  She  was  slim  and 
tall  and  shapely,  with  clear  bright  eyes 
between  blue  and  grey  in  colour,  and  a  pale 
thoughtful  face,  which  w^as  hghted  up  by  ex- 
pression to  beauty.  All  her  features  w^ere 
good;  but  the  most  noticeable  were  a  well- 
formed  straight  nose,  with  a  touch  of  haughti- 
ness in  its  curves,  and  a  very  beautiful  mouth 
and  chin.  She  had  not  always  been  so  pale 
and  thoughtful,  or  so  destitute  of  smiles  as 
she  was  now.  In  the  happier  days  of  her  life 
she  had  had  a  bright  colour,  and  a  merry, 
light-hearted  way  of  meeting  the  world.  She 
never  felt  that  was  gone — she  looked  forward 
to  some  undefined  good  which  the  future  w^as 
to  bring  to  her,  and  w^as  w^aiting  for  it,  and 
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could  have  been  reasonably  content  now,  had 
old  Mrs.  Pemberton  been  willing  to  let  her 
forget,  even  for  a  few  honrs,  what  a  very 
giddy,  senseless  girl  she  had  been  to  ^^go  and 
have  thoughts  of  the  young  squire,"  or  to  give 
up  assuring  her  that  ''it  was  well  for  her  she 
had  promised  that  there  should  be  no  more  of 
such  work;  but  that,  promise  or  no  promise, 
she  would  soon  have  put  an  end  to  it." 

Polly  pHed  her  duster,  and  tried  to  forget 
and  clear  away  from  her  own  memory,  too, 
all  clinging  recollections  of  what  had  been  so 
happy  and  delightful  while  it  lasted.  She  was 
pledged  never  to  speak  to  young  Mr.  Temple- 
more  again,  and  she  meant  to  keep  her  word, 
but  that  did  not  mean  that  she  would  ''keep 
company"  with  any  one  else.  She  held  her 
head  high,  and  looked  straight  before  her 
when  she  came  out  of  church,  no  matter  how 
many  bashful  young  villagers  might  be  think- 
ing that  if  they  only  met  with  a  little  encou- 
ragement they  would  not  mind  setting  Miss 
Polly  home. 

"  It  is  very  pretty  here,  Polly,"  said  Audrey, 
whose  eyes  had  been  dwelling  with  pleasure 
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on  the  winning  face  of  her  humble  companion. 
"Do  you  often  come  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss — at  least,  no — I  mean  I  do 
sometimes,"  replied  Polly,  whose  mind  was 
strugghng  with  the  difficulty  of  not  exactly 
knowing  what  she  had  better  tell,  and  what 
it  was  more  prudent  to  hide,  and  who  had 
indeed  nearly  forsworn  this  place,  since  going- 
there  had  brought  her  into  such  disgrace  with 
her  aunt. 

"  It  is  the  nicest  place  to  sit  in  I  have  seen 
yet,  but  I  think  I  could  not  read  here,  Polly ; 
I  should  be  sure  to  forget  to  look  at  my 
book." 

"Yes,  miss,  I  sit  and  study  a  great  deal 
here  myself." 

Audrey  did  not  know  that  the  word  study 
is  used  in  the  north  by  those  in  Polly's  rank 
of  life  when  they  wish  to  say  think,  and  asked 
her  what  special  thing  she  studied. 

"  What  is  to  become  of  me,"  said  Polly  in- 
genuously, "  whether  I  am  just  to  live  on  here 
with  nothing  but  trees  to  look  at  all  my  life, 
or  whether  I  shall  ever  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
anything  of  the  sort  one  reads  of — towns  and 
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great  sights,  I  mean,  miss.  I  often  think  that 
me  and  the  river  hoth  seem  in  a  hurry  to  get 
ont  of  the  park." 

''  Just  here,"  repHed  Audrey,  to  gain  time 
to  think  what  Polly  could  mean  by  her  dis- 
content, ^'  it  is  in  a  hurry  to  come  into  it ; 
but,  Polly,  why  do  you  want  to  get  away  ? 
Are  you  not  happy  ?  ' ' 

^'  Yes,  miss,  I  suppose  I  am,  for  when  aunt's 
in  a  good  humour  there's  nothing  to  make  me 
otherwise — but  I  tire  somehow  of  always  doing 
the  same  thing.  I  clean  a  thing,  and  it  does 
not  stay  clean ;  and  I  dust  a  thing,  and  it 
wants  dusting  again  to-morrow.  It  is  not 
like  doing  anything  really;  it  is  just  as  if 
I  did  nothing,  and  I  get  weary  of  it." 

"And  yet  you  do  your  work  so  nicely," 
said  Audrey,  who  had  often  admired  Polly's 
thoroughness.  "  Should  you  like  dustiag  and 
cleaning  a  house  of  your  own,  Polly?"  For 
she  thought  every  girl  in  her  state  of  life  must 
warm  to  that  idea. 

Polly  coloured.  "  Miss,  I  don't  know.  The 
things  I  like  I  shall  never  have ;  the  things 
I  have  are  not  quite  what  I  fancy — but  there's 
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many  a  one  worse  off  than  I  am.  Iliad  better 
go  in,  I  think,  or  aunt  will  miss  me  and  be 
cross. 

"  Say  I  kejDt  you,  if  she  is.  Stay  a  minute, 
I  like  talking  to  you." 

''  Women-people  are  worse  off  than  men," 
sighed  Polly.  "  You  see,  if  we  have  anything 
to  put  us  about,  it  just  has  its  own  way  wdth 
us,  for  we  have  nothing  to  take  our  thoughts 
off.  All  the  work  w^e  have  won't  prevent  us 
from  studying  and  plaguing  ourselves  from  the 
time  we  get  up  till  bed-time." 

Audrey  smiled  as  she  thought  of  one  ad- 
vantage which  this  poor  little  girl's  uncon- 
genial work  brought  with  it — fatigue,  and 
therefore  sound  sleep :  this  by  her  own  con- 
fession. Audi^ey  herself  did  not  find  that 
going  to  bed  always  put  so  satisfactory  an  end 
to  ^' stud}dng."  But  why  should  Polly  be 
*^put  about  ?  "  Why  want  to  get  away  from 
a  place  where  all  was  fair  and  good  ?  This 
w^as  the  very  first  time  that  Audi^ey  had  come 
in  contact  with  the  spirit  of  unholy  restless- 
ness and  discontent  so  rife  in  this  nineteenth 
century.     She  could  hardly  understand  it,  her 
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own  being  a  tranquil  nature,  to  which  life  any- 
where, so  long  as  those  she  loved  were  with 
her,  was  an  even  current  of  unquestioned  joy. 

She  thought  there  was  something  wrong 
about  Polly's  repinings,  but  did  not  feel  her- 
self competent  to  lecture  her.  And  yet,  to 
Audrey's  quaint  fancy,  there  she  stood  looking 
pale  and  fragile,  and  drooping  her  head  like 
a  wood  anemone,  instead  of  lifting  it  up  and 
looking  bright  and  full  of  business  like  a  wild 
strawberry. 

^*  You  and  I  must  talk  some  other  day, 
Polly,  if  you  really  are  obliged  to  go  now," 
she  said,  for  she  saw  the  girl  seemed  anxious 
to  return  to  the  house. 

^*It  is  my  work,  miss.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
want  to  go  ;  I  had  rather  by  far ' ' 

"  Be  a  lady  hke  you,"  Audrey  saw  was  what 
she  wanted  to  say,  but  she  left  the  sentence 
unfinished. 

*^  My  idea,  Polly,  is  that  the  true  way  for 
you  and  me  and  every  one  else  to  rise  is 
always  to  do  our  work,  whatever  it  may  be, 
ever  so  much  better  than  we  are  expected  to 
do  it." 
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**  Yes,  miss,"  replied  the  girl  dubiously, 
^'  only  if  you  were  me,  you  would  like  to  rise 
quicker  than  that,  and  in  rather  a  different 
way  perhaps." 

How  Audrey  would  have  parried  this  direct 
thrust  is  uncertain,  for  at  that  moment 
Dudley  appeared  in  the  distance,  caUing 
*'  Audrey,  Audrey  !  "  with  great  energy. 
Gathering  up  her  skirts  she  ran  to  meet  him, 
looking  beautiful  as  she  ran,  which  so  few 
women  do  ;  but  with  her  every  movement  was 
graceful. 

*'  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  dear  child," 
said  Dudley,  who  was  fond  of  talking  patro- 
nizingly down  from  heights. 

Tell  her  something !  Her  thoughts  flew 
to  Brian  Templemore ;  she  looked  anxiously 
at  Dudley.     Had  bad  news  come  ? 

^'  Little  goosey  !  "  said  he,  ''  it  is  nothing  so 
wonderful  when  you  do  hear  it.  Don't  look  so 
frightened.  It  is  only  that  you  have  some 
relations  you  are  not  aware  of,  that's  all." 

And  then  he  explained  to  her  that  his 
father  had  a  half-sister  who  had,  when  young, 
offended  him  so  deeply  by  a  very  unsuitable 
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marriage  wliicli  she  had  chosen  to  make,  that 
he  and  Mr.  Phihp  Wentworth  had  both 
refused  to  forgive  or  see  her,  and  had  kept  to 
their  resohition  ever  after.  It  had  happened 
in  this  way.  When  she  was  seventeen,  she  was 
staying  at  Minsteracres.  Old  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
of  Minsteracres,  Mr.  PhiHp's  mother,  was 
ahve  then,  though  infirm  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  not  able  to  look  after  her  pretty  young 
niece  properly.  Aunt  and  niece  had  fre- 
quently driven  over  to  Dorminster,  the  nearest 
town,  to  spend  long  horn's  in  elaborate  shop- 
ping ;  and  somehow  or  other  Miss  Adelaide 
had,  unnoticed  by  all,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  very  handsome  junior  partner  or  clerk  in 
the  principal  draper's  shop  there.  He  had 
waited  on  her  perhaps,  or  come  to  rub  his 
hands  and  pay  court  to  the  stately  old  lady 
from  Minsteracres ;  but  they  never  could  dis- 
cover how  he  had  gained  the  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  sentiments  for  Miss  Adelaide, 
or  indeed,  of  having  any  sentiments  to  declare. 
It  had  been  done  somehow ;  and  suddenly, 
vathout  any  warning,  she  eloped  with  this 
man,  got  married,  and  came  back  and  settled 
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down  as  a  tradesman's  wife  at  Dorminster,  in 
the  very  shadow  of  Minsteracres  as  it  were. 
They  could  never  forgive  her  for  this,  nor  for 
her  marriage,  nor  for  ''the  stealthy  cunning 
which  must  have  gone  to  bringing  such  a 
maiTiage  about."  Both  Colonel  Wentworth, 
the  brother,  and  Mr.  PhiHp  Wentworth,  the 
cousin,  cherished  anger  against  her  to  their 
dying  day. 

"  I  have  heard  papa  mutter  when  the  name 
of  Adelaide  w^as  mentioned,"  said  Audrey, 
''but  I  never  guessed  why — and  you  never 
told  me,  Dudley,"  she  added  reproachfully. 

"  Why  should  I?  I  am  sure  it  is  a  very 
distasteful  subject — you  are  far  better  ignorant 
of  it." 

"  But  such  a  near  relation  !  " 

"  Bah  !  Near  !  I  never  counted  her  a  rela- 
tion at  all.  Why  should  I  ?  Our  father  did 
not ;  he  never  thought  of  any  of  them.  Just 
lopped  that  branch  off  at  once — and  he  was 
right.  She  was  only  a  half-sister,  and  she 
behaved  iU." 

"  But,  then,  why  tell  me  now  ?  " 

"  Because  the  son  of  this   Copeland,  who 
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ran  away  with  our  Aunt  Adelaide  that  was,  is 
coming  here  in  ten  minutes." 

Audrey  could  only  look  her  surprise — her 
surprise  at  everything,  for  Dudley  spoke  so 
calmly. 

*'And  you,"  continued  he,  ^'had  much 
better  keep  out  of  his  way — stay  here  in  the 
garden,  or  anywhere  you  choose,  until  I  see 
what  he  is  like.  He  is  very  probably  not 
presentable.  Anyhow,  it  might  save  you 
embarrassment  if  you  did  not  see  him.  It  is 
better  to  be  able  to  say  hereafter  that  you 
never  saw  him." 

*'  How  do  you  know  he  is  coming  ?  " 

^'Davison  is  here;  he  brought  a  message 
from  him,  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  would  do  himself  the  pleasure  or  honour 
— I  forget  which — of  calling  at  five.  That 
was  to  give  me  the  chance  of  refusing  to  see 
him  if  I  wished.  You  see,  there  are  some  signs 
of  gentle  blood  about  him.  Well,  he  is  coming 
at  five,  and  it  wants  only  ten  minutes ;  only 
that  is  your  fault,  for  I  have  been  looking  for 
you  for  twenty  minutes  at  least." 

'*  And  are  you  going  to  be  friends  with  this 
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Mr.  Copeland?"  inquired  Audrey,  wondering 
whether  it  was  right  so  to  reverse  their 
father's  decision  on  that  point. 

''Friends!  No,  dear  child!  but  recollect 
that,  poor  or  rich,  I  am  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  repel  any  over- 
tures for  reconciliation  made  by  any  member 
of  it." 

Audrey  could  only  admire  him.  Before  they 
reached  the  house,  Mr.  Davison  met  them 
with  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Copeland  had 
already  arrived  and  was  in  the  library;  and 
w^hen  Dudley  hurried  away  to  see  him,  Mr. 
Davison  thought  those  papers  he  had  come  to 
examine  might  very  weU  wait  a  little  and  let 
him  have  five  minutes'  talk  with  pretty  Miss 
Wentworth.  She  would  ask  questions  about 
the  Copelands.  Did  Mr.  Davison  know  them  ? 
And  then  she  blushed,  and  was  afraid  he  would 
be  offended  at  being  asked  tliat  question.  But 
Mr.  Davison  knew  them  quite  well,  and 
thought  them  all  charming,  and  said  that  the 
Mr.  Copeland  who  was  visiting  them  now  was 
the  very  finest  fellow  he  had  ever  seen  !  He 
was  the  mainspring  of  every  good  thing  in 
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Dorminster — handsome,  clever,  active,  ener- 
getic, and  honourable.  Nothing  could  be  done 
in  Dorminster  without  him — nothing  at  all ! 

'^  I  wonder  we  never  heard  he  was  a  cousin 
before,"  said  Audrey  not  unnaturally. 

^*  My  dear  lady,  you  would  not  have  heard 
of  him  now  if  your  brother  had  not  had 
such  misfortunes.  Copeland  is  a  splendid 
feUow!" 

''  Do  you  know  Mr.  Templemore — the 
owner  of  Breamore  Court,  I  mean?  Is  he 
pleasant,  or  proud;  or  what  kind  of  man 
is  he?" 

And  in  answer  to  this  she  learnt,  though 
Mr.  Davison  wondered  why  she  changed  the 
subject  so  abruptly,  that  he  was  a  kind,  good- 
hearted,  well-meaning  man,  not  proud  at  all ; 
not  remarkable,  indeed,  for  anything  but  a 
tendency  to  be  rather  out  at  elbows,  which 
phrase  Mr.  Davison  had  to  interpret  to  her. 

^'In  want  of  money!"  thought  Audi^ey.. 
"Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  and  I  have  just  lost  all 
mine ! " 

"  And  his  wife  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

"A  pleasant  lady  enough;  rather  w^orldly. 
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but  in  a  benevolent,  large-hearted  way, 
because  everything  is  so  much  more  agreeable 
and  comfortable  for  everybody,  yourseK  in- 
cluded, when  you  do  the  best  you  can  for 
yourself. ' ' 

Here  her  questions  stopped.  She  dared  ask 
nothing  about  Brian.  She  had  had  a  ghmpse 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templemore  after  church  one 
day,  and  she  thought  Mr.  Davison  had  rightly 
expounded  their  characters.  She  was  obliged 
to  return  to  the  Copelands,  though  she  would 
much  have  liked  to  have  some  of  Mr. 
Davison's  admiring  power  bestowed  on  the 
absent  Brian.  Nevertheless,  she  put  her 
questions  about  the  Copelands  with  a  genuine 
feeling  of  interest.  The  world  had  gone  well 
with  them,  Mr.  Davison  said,  and  old  Mr. 
Copeland  was  now  the  senior  partner  in  the 
iirm  in  which  he  had  begun  as  a  clerk — in 
fact,  he  was  the  firm,  and'  an  immensely  rick 
man; — he  was  very  kind-hearted  and  generous, 
and  this  desire  of  his  to  be  on  good  termi^ 
with  herself  and  Dudley  was  probably  the 
very  best  thing  for  them  which  could  have 
happened. 

V  >T,,    I.  0 
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Audrey  drew  her  head  up.  She  had  not 
forgotten  that  she  was  Miss  Wentworth,  of 
Minsteracres.  It  was  very  good  and  forgiving 
of  these  shop-people  to  wish  to  be  of  service 
to  them;  but  how  could  they?  She  hinted 
gently  at  this  to  her  companion,  for  she  was 
very  jealous  of  Dudley's  dignity. 

^'  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  he  humbly, 
*'  I  only  mean  that  every  one  is  the  better  for 
having  a  few  well-to-do  relatives." 

''  We  don't  want  their  money,"  was  on  the 
tip  of  Audrey's  tongue,  but  she  restrained 
herself.  Nay,  she  was  ashamed  of  herseK; 
and  Mr.  Davison,  who  read  her  thoughts, 
and  who  now  knew  how  narrow  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Wentworths  and  ruin  was, 
wondered  at  her  spirit  and  freedom  from 
anxiety.  He  kept  her  out  of  doors  as  long 
as  he  could  :  he  tried  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  her,  tumbhng  into  pitfalls  every 
moment  because  he  drew  his  conversational 
inspiration  from  the  objects  which  met  his 
eye.  Everything  prompted  congratulations, 
and  he  found  himseK  triumphantly  pointing 
out  to  Audrey  the  overwhelmingly  luxuriant 
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show  of  fruit  on  the  trees,  fruit  which  it 
would  never  be  her  lot  to  enjoy  ;  or  the  money 
to  be  gained  by  cutting  down  timber  in  a  year 
or  two,  when  it  would  not  be  theirs  to  sell. 
It  was  hard  to  keep  off  these  subjects,  for  all 
was  well-kept  and  prosperous,  and  gave  pro- 
mise of  returning  the  money  which  had  been 
spent  on  it  seventyfold  into — whose  bosom  ? 
Audrey  was  very  kind  to  him.  She  did  not 
forget  how  very  good  he  had  been  to  her  the 
day  she  was  so  anxious  about  Dudley.  She  let 
him  conduct  her  here  and  there,  and  up  and 
down,  and  took  an  interest  in  all  he  said,  until 
the  heart  of  the  man  of  law^  grew  lighter  and 
lighter,  and  widened  until  it  felt  itself 
capable  of  holding  the  very  wildest  schemes 
for  the  future.  He  was  by  no  means  an  old 
man — a  friend  would  have  guessed  him  to  be 
five-and  thirty;  an  enemy  would  not  have 
ventured  to  name  a  higher  figure  than  forty. 
His  mother  had  been  teasing  him  to  marry 
for  a  long  time.  Hitherto  he  had  never  cared 
to  do  so ;  but  he  thought  if  ever  such  a  thing 
did  happen,  he  would  try  to  find  some  one  as 
like  Miss  Went  worth  as  mif?ht  be.     Her  love 
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for  her  brother  had  won  his  heart — had  gained 
the  approval  of  .his  reason,  too.  It  was  a 
good  sign  when  girls  loved  their  brothers  ;  but 
— ^he  would  do  nothing  in  a  hurry. 

Audrey  was  tired  of  being  in  the  park,  and 
she  was  sure  Dudley  must  be  tired  of  sitting 
with  a  commonplace,  dull,  shoppy-kind  of  a 
man,  with  nothing  in  his  head  but  ribbons  and 
laces ;  or,  if  he  were  a  deep  thinker,  say 
caHcoes  and  flannels.  By  this  the  reader  will 
see  that  she  did  not  rely  much  on  Mr. 
Davison's  opinion  of  her  cousin's  merits.  No, 
if  he  had  been  half  as  nice  as  Mr.  Davison 
said  he  was,  Dudley  would  long  ago  have  been 
out  to  seek  her,  to  introduce  her  to  him.  It 
was  very  kind  of  him  to  be  so  thoughtful  for 
her,  and  keep  him  out  of  her  way.  And  then, 
for  the  first  time,  she  bethought  herself  of  the 
day  when  she  would  have  to  confess  to  the 
Templemores  that  a  man  who  kept  a  shop  in 
Dorminster  was  married  to  her  own  father's 
half-sister;  and  officers — Brian  was  half  an 
officer — were  of  all  people  the  most  intolerant 
of  any  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  which 
guard  them  from  unseemly  contact  with  those 
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below  them.  One  deep  sigh  of  anxiety  ;  and 
then  she  hated  herself  for  being  so  low-minded 
as  to  think  of  such  things.  Even  if  she  had 
fifty  uncles  in  business,  she,  Audrey  Went- 
worth,  was  the  same  girl  she  had  been  when 
he  fell  in  love  with  her ;  and  if  she  had  such 
cousins,  she  would  not  disown  them.  She 
was  beginning  to  long  to  see  this  Mr.  George 
Copeland.     She  wished  he  would  come  out. 

As  if  in  obedience  to  her  wish,  Dudley  and 
the  stranger  came  and  stood  in  the  doorway 
of  the  house,  watching  a  fine  chestnut  horse 
prancing  and  curveting  towards  them,  hi 
spite  of  aU  the  ^^  So,  so's  "  of  the  gardener 
turned  groom.  Mr.  Copeland  was  tall  and 
fair,  taller  than  Dudley,  and  very  gentleman- 
like. She  saw  that  at  a  glance;  and  when 
they  came  closer  she  liked  his  face  still 
better;  it  was  so  open,  so  manly.  His  eyes 
were  blue  and  unmistakably  honest  ;  his 
forehead  broad  and  full  of  character ;  his  hair 
crisp  and  brown  and  curly.  Copeland  was  n 
good  name,  after  all;  and  really  this  Mr.  Cope- 
land looked  every  inch  a  gentleman,  and  a 
very  handsome  one  too.    But  her  observations 
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were  interrupted  by  his  approach.  He  took 
off  his  hat  and  bowed  as  he  came  near, 
but  he  held  out  his  hand  and  shook  hers 
warmly  when  she  gave  it,  and  there  was  a 
look  in  his  face  which  claimed  cousinship 
at  once. 

Audrey  had  been  rapidly  schooling  herself, 
as  he  advanced  to  meet  her,  to  be  very  careful 
to  receive  him  as  she  would  receive — well — 
an  equal,  for  he  was  sure  to  be  uncomfort- 
able on  first  being  introduced.  He  uncom- 
fortable !  he  conscious  of  inferiority !  he 
ashamed  of  his  calling!  There  was  some- 
thing about  him  which  proclaimed  at  once 
that  he  was  one  who  was  neither  to  be  patro- 
nized nor  condescended  to,  nor  yet  who  re- 
quired to  have  his  feelings  spared;  for  he  had 
no  feeling  but  such  as  any  gentleman  might 
have  on  meeting  for  the  first  time  a  new  ac- 
quaintance who  had  a  certain  claim  on  him, 
and  decidedly  did  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  calling  or 
employment  whatever  to  render  a  man  who 
pursued  it  honourably,  unworthy  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  own  better-born  relatives.  Straight- 
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forward,  manly  good- will  beamed  in  his  face  ; 
and  when  Audrey  took  his  hand,  she  felt  herself 
a  mean  Uttle  worm  to  have  had  such  thoughts 
of  him. 

^^  Mr.  Cop  eland  is,  as  you  know,  a  distant 
cousin  of  om's,  Audrey,"  said  Dudley,  in  a 
tone  which  would  not  have  been  so  lofty, 
had  not  Mr.  Davison  been  there  so  in- 
opportunely. 

Audrey  accepted  the  new  cousin  at  once. 
She  liked  his  voice,  admired  his  smile,  and  in 
five  minutes  she  was  charmed  to  think  herseK 
thus  richer  by  a  new  relation. 

Dudley  was,  of  course.  Conservative  ;  Mr. 
Copeland,  as  might  be  expected,  a  Liberal. 
Dudley  shrugged  his  shoulders  a  little  when 
his  cousin,  after  admiring  the  house,  and 
saying  a  good  word  for  Jacobean  architecture, 
observed  that,  after  all,  so  far  as  art  went, 
the  Stuarts  were  to  be  regretted.  Dudley 
contended  that  in  every  way  they  were  to  be 
regretted ;  and,  all  things  considered,  Mr. 
Copeland  was  too  polite  to  remind  him  that 
the  Wentworth  who  bought  the  property  from 
the   Eoundhead   Parliament   could   not  have 
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cared  much  for  the  Stuarts.  They  strolled 
round  the  house.  Mr.  Copeland  had  never  seen 
it  before,  and  took  great  interest  in  it  now. 
Audrey  was  agreeably  surprised.  She  had 
always  thought  thafc  people  in  business  gave 
all  their  minds  to  trade  and  money-making; 
but  this  cousin  was  intellectual,  and  alive  to 
everything.  He  had  an  eye  for  nature,  too. 
He  could  not  have  learnt  in  his  shop  that 
Pteris  Aquilina  comes  up  in  a  loop,  a  loop 
through  which  you  can  put  your  finger ;  and 
that  if  you  dig  down  carefully  you  will  find 
the  perfect,  though  only  partly  developed  leaf, 
firmly  fastened  in  the  earth.  Audrey  hardly 
believed  it,  and  tried  the  experiment ;  and 
Dudley  looked  on  as  she  did  so,  divided  be- 
tween wondering  how  nature  managed  it,  and 
a  feehng  that  it  did  not  much  matter  how^ 
ferns  came  up.  But  presently  it  turned  out 
that  the  new  cousin  knew  more  about  their 
own  domain  of  Minsteracres  than  they  did, 
for  when  they  were  at  the  side  of  the  house 
where  some  ruined  foundations  and  walls 
had  been  turned  into  a  bit  of  ornamental 
gardening,  and  dressed  out  in  ferns  and  rock 
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plants,  neither  Dudley  nor  Audrey  knew  that 
the  ruin  was  due  to  two  jealous  sisters,  who, 
unable  to  satisfy  themselves  about  the  equal 
partition  of  their  inheritance,  had  actually 
resolved  to  divide  the  whole  building,  stone 
by  stone.  They  had  begun  with  the  chapel, 
and  had  not  been  persuaded  to  relinquish 
their  plan  until  they  had  destroyed  the 
whole  of  it.  Stone  by  stone  it  had  been 
divided  between  them. 

It  was  odd  that  Dudley,  with  all  his  love 
for  Minsteracres,  had  not  ferreted  out  this 
legend.  Even  Mr.  Davison  had  heard  of 
the  ill-tempered  co-heiresses,  but  he  cared  for 
the  story  from  a  legal  point  of  view. 

^*And  I  may  tell  my  father  that  you  will 
come  over  to  Dorminster  to  see  him?"  said 
Mr.  Copeland,  when  he  said  good-bye  to 
Dudley.  "What  day  may  I  say?  I  know 
he  is  very  anxious  about  it." 

"  To-morrow  ;  I  shall  be  busy  next  week,  so 
I  will  come  at  once.  I  will  walk  over ;  I  have 
no  carriage,"  said  Dudley,  looking  as  if  he 
were  very  proud  of  the  deficiency. 

"  May  I  send  for  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Copeland. 
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^'  Yon  are  coining  to  please  my  father ;  do  let 
me  send  for  you.  Perhaps,  then,  Miss  Went- 
worth  would  drive  with  you;  that  would  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  my  mother — indeed  to 
all  of  us."    • 

And  he  looked  so  genial  that  Audrey  won- 
dered how  Dudley  could  refuse  him  so  stiffly. 
But  he  did,  and  said  that  he  preferred  to  walk 
— it  was  only  twelve  miles  ;  and  that  for  the 
present  he  would  rather  Audrey  stayed  quietly 
at  home. 

But  when  Mr.  Copeland  was  gone,  Dudley 
did  not  find  much  to  say  against  him  ;  and 
when  the  shop  was  named,  though  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  he  only  said — 

*'  Now  that  we  have  lost  Minsteracres,  it 
is  little  consequence  what  happens  to  us." 

And  he  did  go  over  to  Dorminster  next 
day  ;  and  when  he  came  back,  and  Audrey 
asked  him  what  his  uncle  had  wished  to 
see  him  so  particularly  about,  his  answer 
was — 

^^  To  offer  me  a  junior  partnership  in  his 
business." 

^^  His  shop  !  "  cried  Audrey,  aghast. 
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**  Yes,  his  shop.  Only  he  does  not  say  shop, 
mind  ;  he  calls  it  his  place  of  business." 

^' And  you?" 

And  her  breath  was  held  in  suspension. 

''  I  am  going  to  think  it  over ;  but  you  need 
not  look  anxious,  my  good  child — take  my 
word  for  that." 
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CHAPTEK    XI. 

"  Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  in  trade  wliose  pains, 
Credit,  and  prudence,  brought  them  constant  gains ; 
Partners  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 
Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  must  succeed." 

Crabbe. 

When  Mr.  William  Cop  eland  brought  to  his 
humble  home  in  Dorminster  the  lady  who  had 
so  grievously  offended  all  her  relatives  by 
marrying  him,  he  would  have  been  very  much 
astonished  if  a  peep  into  futurity  had  been 
granted  to  him,  and  he  had  seen  himself  and 
her  in  the  luxurious  and  beautiful  house  in 
which  he  dwelt  in  after  years.  The  young 
people  were  very  much  in  love  with  each 
other;  perfectly  content  to  continue  to  live 
and  work  in  the  same  lowly  way  in  which 
their  married  life  had  begun.  But  there  are 
people  on  whom  from  the  very  beginning  all 
good  gifts  are  heaped;   and  the  head  of  the 
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business  in  which  WiUiam  Copeland  played 
his  humble  part  had  the  sense  to  see  he  was 
a  steady,  trustworthy  fellow,  with  a  splendid 
power  of  organization.  Year  by  year  he 
i^radually  raised  his  salary,  and  then  gave  him 
a  considerable  share  of  the  profits.  But  he 
never  meant  him  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
business.  He  always  intended  that,  when  he 
himself  was  gone,  William  Copeland  should  be 
the  right-hand  man,  the  working  partner,  of  a 
firm  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  profits  should  go 
to  his  o^Ti  son,  a  fine  young  fellow  of  whom 
any  father  might  w^ell  be  proud.  But  when 
Mr.  Stapleford  died,  his  son  was  too  fine  a 
young  man — too  proud  of  himself — to  have 
anything  to  do  with  retail  business.  He 
abhorred  the  idea  of  keeping  a  shop.  To  be  a 
merchant  was  permissible,  but  to  own  a  shop 
was  simply  out  of  the  question !  Neither  did 
lie  like  looking  to  the  rock  from  which  he  had 
been  he^m  ;  and  as  he  could  not  avoid  doing 
that  in  Dorminster,  where  the  massive  gold 
letters  which  set  forth  the  names  of  Stapleford 
and  Copeland  above  the  windows  in  the  High 
Street  were  graven  on   the  minds  of  all  the 
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inhabitants  for  ever  and  ever,  he  left  his 
native  town,  went  into  a  merchant's  office  in 
Manchester,  and  Mr.  Copeland  slipped  into 
the  business  by  default.  For  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  his  only  son  had  never  even  been 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  deceased  Mr. 
Stapleford. 

Time  had  passed  since  then,  *and  William 
Copeland  had  made  a  stupendous  fortune. 
He  might  have  retired  and  played  at  being 
county  gentleman  years  before  the  opening 
of  my  story ;  and  he  would  have  liked  well 
enough  to  do  so,  had  it  not  been  for  one  thing 
— ^his  whole  heart  was  in  his  business.  He 
had  a  genuine  pride  in  it ;  and  with  perfect 
right,  for  it  was  conducted  on  the  very 
highest  principles  of  honour  and  honesty. 
He  gave  the  utmost  care  and  thought  to 
seeking  out  the  very  best  goods  that  con- 
scientious labour  could  produce,  paid  their 
price  ungrudgingly  and  punctually,  deahng 
year  after  year  with  the  same  people ;  and 
knowing  that  when  he  recommended  an 
article  as  hkely  to  wear  well  he  was  telling 
no  lie,  and  that  it   was  as  good  as  he,   by 
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strenuons  endeavour,  could  set  before  his 
customers.  He  paid  his  shopmen  well ;  he 
was  studious  of  theii*  comfort,  and  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  calling  before  God  or  man, 
because  he  knew  that  all  he  sold  was  what 
it  pm'ported  to  be,  and  that  each  day  was 
filled  by  a  good  measure  of  faithful  work.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  those  around  him  were 
always  entkely  alive  to  his  worth,  or  willing 
to  relax  at  all  in  his  favour  certain  very 
strict  social  laws  by  which  Dorminster  was 
governed,  and  w^hich  at  once  and  for  ever 
excluded  any  person  who  derived  his  income 
from  a  shop  from  all  right  to  mix  with  pro- 
fessional men,  or  upper  class  idlers,  or  indeed 
with  any  but  his  brother  tradesmen,  on  any 
footing  whatever  save  that  of  business.  Now^ 
this,  though  an  obvious  necessity  in  most 
cases,  was  rather  hard  in  this;  for  Wilham 
Copeland  was  at  any  rate  as  well  educated 
as  most  of  those  who  so  unhesitatingly  shut 
their  doors  upon  him.  His  wealth  enabled 
him  to  live  hke  a  gentleman,  and  profit  by 
every  refining  influence,  but  his  place  in 
Dorminster  was  peremptorily  marked  out  for 
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him,  and  there  was  no  power  of  altering  it- 
He  recognized  the  fact  that  he  was  thus 
excluded,  and  did  not  rail  against  the  laws 
which  caused  him  to  be  so  ;  nor  had  he  much 
time  to  regret  what  he  lost  owing  to  their 
enforcement,  for  punctually  at  nine  he  went 
to  his  place  of  business,  and  there  he  stayed 
till  six.  From  time  to  time  he  ran  out  to 
give  an  hour  to  some  meeting,  or  attend  to 
some  business  connected  with  the  town — for 
he  was  very  public-spirited — but  when  evening 
came,  he  was  glad  to  go  home  and  eat  his 
dinner  quietly  with  his  wife. 

He  lived  about  a  mile  out  of  Dorminster,  in 
a  very  charming  house  which,  ten  or  twelve 
years  before,  he  had  built  for  himseK.  It  stood 
in  a  large  garden,  and  held  within  its  walls 
many  an  element  of  civilization — drawings, 
pictures,  books,  and  flowers.  Besides  these, 
the  Copelands  had  horses  and  carriages, 
greenhouses,  and  a  Mudie  box  of  their  own;  so 
that  being  black-balled  by  an  exclusive  book- 
club had  been  somewhat  of  a  benefit  to  them. 

However  exclusive  society  in  Dorminster 
might   be  at   the   time   I   am  writing  about, 
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when  William  Copeland  had  made  his  for- 
tune, its  laws  were  merciful  compared  with 
those  which  were  in  force  w^hen  he  hegan  life 
there,  eight  and  twenty  years  before.  Then, 
as  now,  the  clerical  element  predominated; 
but  at  that  time  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Dorminster  were  in  possession  of  magnificent 
revenues,  which  they  were  allowed  to  apply  to 
their  own  use  and  benefit,  without  much  more 
than  a  murmur  from  without.  And  they  did  so 
apply  them ;  each  of  the  twelve  canons  having 
incomes  of  from  two  to  five  thousand  a  year 
from  his  prebend,  and  a  good  living  besides ; 
good  houses  too  in  Dorminster,  where,  hedged 
in  by  strong  barriers  of  the  respect  due  to 
place  and  wealth,  they  lived  doing  nothing  to 
deserve  either,  and  exciting  constant  wonder 
in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  as  to  what 
could  be  the  reason  for  their  existence.  Some 
of  them  were  sons-in-law,  some,  nephews  of 
])ishops,  who,  if  diligent  husbandmen  of  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  can  always  provide  for  three 
generations ;  and  there  they  were.  And  having 
gained  this  high  prize  of  their  profession, 
there  they  remained,  resting   contentedly  on 

VOL.  I.  P 
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that  their  one  achievement,  and  seeking  only 
to  maintain  by  generous  and  handsome  house- 
keeping the  honour  of  a  Church  which  had 
been  ahve  to  merit  in  their  persons.  For 
three  months  in  the  year  each  canon  was 
what  is  called  in  residence,  when  he  gave  a 
series  of  entertainments  to  the  inhabitants,  in 
which  they  were  classed  according  to  rank; 
and  to  most  of  the  guests,  going  to  dine  in 
the  college  was  much  the  same  as  going  to 
Court.  The  canons  exacted  the  most  punc- 
tilious deference  from  those  beneath  them, 
especially  from  the  minor  canons.  Mr.  Cope- 
land  well  remembered  how,  when  he  first 
knew  Dorminster,  a  minor  canon,  if  he  even 
caught  a  distant  glimpse  of  a  canon  of  the 
superior  kind  crossing  the  road  at  the  very 
far  end  of  the  street,  was  expected  to  remove 
his  hat,  make  a  sweeping  bow,  and  remain 
uncovered  long  enough  to  render  his  salu- 
tation a  matter  of  certainty ;  or  he  might 
expect  a  rebuke. 

And  what  a  contrast  there  was  in  the 
appearance  of  the  two  sets  of  men — the  pre- 
bendaries so  sleek,  so  portly,  so  far  above  the 
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baser  cares  of  life,  so  secui'e  of  their  multiplied 
thousands    and    elegant    leisure ;    the    minor 
canons  so  thin,  so  careworn,  so  hard-worked 
fi'om  trying  to  eke  out  their  modest  salaries  of 
£150  per  annum  by  clerical  work  of  any  kind. 
They  were  in  all  thmgs  kept  becomingly  down 
by  the  canons,  and  when  they  were  asked  to 
college  dinners,  they  were  either  asked  in  a 
body,  or  diffused  amongst  the  townspeople  in 
parties  composed  of  guests  of  the  thhd  and 
fom'th  degree  of  merit.     Canons  and  county 
people  formed  the  first,  the  upper  professional 
class  the  second  degree ;  but  when  the  givers 
of  the  feast  got  to  the  third  and  fourth,  the 
classification  was  more  recklessly  performed, 
those  people  having  no  particular  rank,  station, 
or  feehngs  to  be  careful  of.     This  was  fifty 
years  ago ;  but  even  to-day,  the  most  ordinary 
men  w^ho  belong  to  any  close  society  beheve 
themselves  possessors  of  som6  divine  right  of 
superiority. 

At  first,  when  Mr.  Copeland  was  asked  into 
the  college  at  all,  it  was  with  the  town 
council  to  a  dinner  of  the  sixth  order  of 
merit,    and  the   waves   of  these   men  of  the 
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sixth  order  were  invariably  left  at  home. 
By  degrees,  as  he  worked  his  way  npwards, 
he  was  asked  to  meet  those  who  were  looked 
upon  in  the  college  as  ^^ better  people";  but 
he  never  achieved  a  party  of  more  than  the 
fom'th  order  of  merit,  and  only  two  of  those. 

From  the  very  first,  Mrs.  Copeland  decHned 
to  accompany  her  husband  to  any  party  of  any 
kind  in  college  or  in  town.  She,  from  her 
l:)irth,  might  easily  have  got  into  society  a 
little  above  the  rank  of  her  husband,  but  she 
could  not  have  done  much  more,  and  she 
steadily  declined  all  visiting.  Why  should 
she  submit  to  be  made  of  small  account 
by  persons  to  whom  she  had  never  been 
allowed  to  be  introduced  in  the  old  Min- 
steracres  days  ?  She  would  not,  and  she 
was  quite  content  to  live  far  away  from  all 
these  scenes  of  petty  strife.  But,  twenty 
years  later,  this  her  decision  considerably 
darkened  the  social  outlook  of  her  only 
daughter,  Osmunda:  a  pretty,  chestnut-haired, 
bright-cheeked  girl  of  seventeen,  who  had  just 
come  home  from  school,  and  who  thought 
living  in  Dorminster  much  the  same  as  being 
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buried  alive.  Her  name  was  au  odd  one ; 
Mrs.  Copeland  had  chosen  it  for  lier  child 
in  a  kind  of  spirit  of  reaction  against  Caroline 
and  Augusta,  Adelaide  and  Wilhelmina,  and 
other  names  of  the  same  class,  which  were  in 
vogue  before  Edith  and  Ethel  and  Mabel 
were  pounced  upon  by  the  masses. 

Osmunda  was  a  high-spirited,  ready-witted 
girl,  who  had  been  well  educated,  but  not  in 
Dorminster;  she  had  been  sent  away  to 
Brussels.  And  now,  poor  child,  she  was  the 
only  person  in  the  Copeland  household  who. 
was  not  quite  happy — she  could  not  always 
bear  up  against  the  little  mortifications  and 
deprivations  entailed  on  her  by  her  position  as 
a  tradesman's  daughter.  She  was  very  much 
ashamed  of  caring  for  the  trivial  slights  put 
upon  her,  but  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
requisite  degree  of  coolness  to  hide  all  she  felt. 
She  had  brought  the  painful  facts  of  the  social 
status  of  the  Copeland  family  clearly  before  their 
eyes.  Before  she  came,  they  had  so  lived  as 
almost  entirely  to  avoid  having  these  facts  pre- 
sented to  them.  But  when  Osmunda  came 
back  from  a  lively  foreign  town,  where  she  had 
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numerous  ricli  and  aristocratic  schoolfellows, 
who  had  liked  her  and  been  intimate  with  her 
without  inquiring  into  what  her  father  was, 
and  found  herself  shut  up  in  a  large  house  in  a 
dull  country  town  with  no  young  companions, 
she  was  almost  mord  than  dull.  She  had 
carriages,  but  no  one  to  visit ;  horses,  but  no- 
where to  go  ;  duetts,  but  no  one  to  play  them 
with  her ;  a  beautiful  voice,  but  no  one  except 
her  own  family  to  listen  to  it.  She  was,  as  far 
as  accomplishments  went,  a  thousand  times 
better  educated  than  any  of  the  exclusive 
young  ladies  in  Dorminster  who  would  not 
know  her.  In  those  days  it  was  rare  to 
speak  French  well;  Osmunda  spoke  it  per- 
fectly. No  one  at  that  time  thought  of  learn- 
ing German;  Osmunda  knew  it  thoroughly, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  its  lighter  litera- 
ture. She  dressed  well,  though  very,  very 
quietly,  for  she  dreaded  the  reproach  that 
'^  she  had  only  to  take  what  she  wanted  out  of 
the  shop."  She  was  pretty,  lady-Hke,  lively, 
clever,  and  good-tempered,  and  yet  none  of 
the  young  ladies  would  associate  with  her ; 
not  even  the  daughters  of  a  minor  canon  liked 
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to  be  seen  walking  so  far  as  the  length  of  the 
High  Street  with  her,  although  various  good 
works  were  constantly  throwing  them  together. 
I  said  she  was  good-tempered;  but,  honestly, 
the  treatment  she  was  undergoing  was  en- 
dangering that  said  good  temper's  existence. 
It  was  enough  to  make  her  ill-tempered,  she 
often  declared.  Was  she  to  know  no  one  at  all  ? 
They  wanted  to  make  her  look  on  the  other 
tradesmen's  daughters  as  her  only  proper 
companions.  That  was  the  very  hardest  part 
of  it,  for  the  other  tradesmen  and  their  famihes 
w^ere  not  at  all  like  the  Copelands.  They 
were  the  usual  illiterate,  passively  honest, 
passively  dishonest  set  of  men  you  frequently 
see  in  little  country  towns.  They  would  not 
pick  your  pocket,  but  they  had  no  objection 
to  put  a  little  sand  in  your  stomach  instead 
of  the  sugar  you  intended  eating,  or  to  adul- 
terate your  bread  with  alum,  or  your  wdne 
with  something  worse,  or  to  wink  at  the  con- 
version of  any  staple  of  food  from  a  wholesome 
into  a  deleterious  compound.  None  of  them 
thought  it  right ;  many  of  them  would  have 
been  glad  to  act  differently,  but  they  could 
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not  be  the  first  to  sell  only  those  articles 
which  were  genuine  ;  so  they  let  things  take 
the  usual  course,  merely  saying  with  more  or 
less  bitterness,  '^that  no  one  in  trade  had  any 
chance  of  making  a  living  if  honest."  And 
the  wives  of  these  men  were  what  might  be 
expected,  and  their  daughters  dressy,  ignorant 
vulgar  girls,  whom  poor  Osmunda  could  have 
had  no  pleasure  in  knowing;  and  yet  the  upper 
classes  drew  a  rigid  line,  and  said,  '^  We- 
gentlefolks  of  course  intend  to  keep  together, 
and  you  tradespeople  must  naturally  be  con- 
tent to  do  the  same." 

This  home-coming  of  Osmunda  from 
Brussels  brought  with  it,  therefore,  the  first 
flaw  in  the  Copelands'  content.  What  they 
could  bear  with  perfect  indifference  for  them- 
selves, they  did  not  like  to  see  apportioned 
to  their  daughter.  Besides,  poor  child,  she 
was  the  only  one  on  whom  it  thus  pressed. 
The  elders  wanted  no  society,  and  George 
was  a  man,  and  not  affected  by  social  decrees 
as  a  woman  must  be.  He  went  everywhere 
and  knew  every  one ;  he  was  as  it  were  the 
very  Hfe   and  soul    of    Dorminster,   no   one 
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could  do  anything  without  him.  He  had  not 
only  wonderful  business  talent  and  energy, 
but  the  art  of  governing,  of  leading,  and 
persuading ;  and,  more  than  all,  he  often 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  efforts  by  the  most 
generous  deeds,  and  carried  difficult  points 
by  sheer  personal  sacrifice.  No  one  ever 
thought  of  treating  George  Cop  eland  with 
anything  but  respect  and  honour.  He  was 
asked  indifferently  to  any  and  all  of  these 
pai'ties,  according  as  this  or  that  great  man 
wished  to  show  gratitude  for  what  he  had 
done,  or  to  try  to  influence  him  as  to  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  But  no  man  living  can,  by 
any  exercise  of  civic  vhiue  or  effort  of  will, 
force  wife  or  sister  into  a  station  the  outposts 
of  which  are  commanded  by  women — women 
bent  on  not  conceding  it  to  her ;  and,  alas  ! 
when  Osmunda  was  asked  out  at  all,  it 
was  to  some  very  humble  party.  The  upper 
classes  have  a  broad  way  of  settling  such 
things :  these  and  these  people  are  in  the  same 
rank  of  life,  and  have  no  right  to  object  to 
meet  each  other.  George  Copeland  did  not  in 
the  least  mind  whom  he  met — he  was  working- 
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in  one  way  or  another  with  every  one  in  Dor- 
minster,  and  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  this  or  that  project  with  them  ;  but 
he  did  object  to  see  his  dehcately  nurtured 
sister  exposed  to  the  chance  of  being  burdened 
for  hfe  with  the  acquaintance  of  people  who 
could  not  utter  a  dozen  consecutive  words 
without  some  outrage  to  grammar,  who  put 
their  knives  in  their  mouths,  and  who  would, 
after  meeting  her  once,  have  spoken  of  her 
as  "Little  Osy  "  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
He  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  as  particular 
for  her  as  the  canons  were  for  their  daughters, 
and  he  would  not  let  her  go.  He  was  sorry 
she  was  dull,  and  promised  to  keep  some  time 
disengaged  to  walk  and  ride  with  her;  and 
of  one  thing,  he  said,  he  could  assure  her — 
the  Dorminster  young  ladies  were  intensely 
stupid,  and  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  might 
be  as  exclusive  as  they  liked. 

Presently  Miss  Osmunda  went  to  pay  a 
visit  in  the  south,  and  came  back  engaged 
to  be  married  to  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant. Young  Mr.  Lauriston  was  at  Oxford, 
and  he  was  going  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  so 
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she  considered  her  future  assured.  Nay,  the 
dream  of  her  hfe  now  was,  that  by  some 
caprice  of  fortune  (the  Lamistons  had  a 
great  many  influential  friends)  her  betrothed 
might  turn  into  a  bishop,  perhaps  even  be 
Bishop  of  Dorminster ;  and  then  they  would 
live  in  Dorminster,  and  return  good  for  evil, 
or  evil  for  evil,  to  all  who  had  troubled  her 
peace  in  these  early  pre-episcopal  days. 

When  the  Wentworths  came  to  Minster- 
acres,  that  event  shook  the  house  at  Beacons- 
hill  to  its  very  foundations.  All  felt  drawn  to 
the  young  cousins  who  had  had  such  trouble, 
and  who  were,  as  report  said,  so  worthy  of 
love  and  sympathy.  All  the  Copelands  wished 
to  be  reconciled  to  this  branch  of  their 
family.  But  if  the  Wentworths  had  not  lost 
their  money,  George  Copeland  would  never 
have  gone  over  to  visit  them ;  nor  would  he 
have  gone  w^hen  he  did,  had  he  not  seen  how 
much  importance  his  father  attached  to  his 
doing  so.  There  was  much  about  Dudley 
Wentworth's  conduct,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Davison,  to  excite  William  Copeland's  admir- 
ation.    He  liked  his  unflinching  honesty  and 
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steadfastness.  He  knew  how  lie  was  depriv- 
ing himself  of  everything  bnt  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life  to  pay  off  Philip  Wentworth's 
liabihties ;  he  knew  that  he  and  Audrey  had 
travelled  down  from  London  third-class,  and 
had  refused  any  advance  of  money  from  Mr. 
Davison ;  and  he  felt  a  strong  sympathy  for 
the  young  fellow,  who  was  acting  much  as  he 
himself  would  have  done  in  a  similar  case, 
and  who  was  his  own  wife's  near  relation. 
This  boy,  he  thought,  seemed  made  of  the 
stuff  he  wanted  in  his  shop ;  if  he  would  take 
a  place  in  it  he  should  have  it,  and  if  he  did 
his  work  well  he  should  soon  have  a  better. 
And  then  this  good  deed,  though  he  did  not 
let  himself  think  much  of  that,  would  wipe 
out  such  old  scores.  Dudley's  father  had 
despised  him  because  he  got  his  living  out  of 
this  same  shop,  had  behaved  very  cruelly  to 
his  sister  for  the  like  reason,  and  had  not 
even  looked  on  his  ultimate  success  and 
prosperity  as  mitigating  circumstances,  but 
had  kept  coldly  aloof  from  them  till  his  death. 
Now,  this  much  contemned  shop  should  be 
'a  harbour  of  refuge  to  Wentworth's   orphan 
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C'liildren,  and  he  and  Adelaide  would  look  on 
them  as  their  own.  He  thought  of  this 
scheme  until  his  mind  was  full  of  nothing  else 
but  a  passionate  desire  for  this  generous  ven- 
geance, and  a  fear  that  Dudley's  pride  would 
never  let  him  stoop  so  far  as  to  consent  to 
his  proposal.  Dudley  had  told  him,  when  he 
walked  over  to  Dorminster  to  see  him,  that 
his  idea  was,  if  possible,  to  save  enough  out  of 
the  wi^eck  of  Minsteracres  to  pay  for  com- 
pleting his  education  at  Oxford.  He  w^ould  go 
there  in  October,  and  wait  till  he  had  taken 
his  degree  and  quahfied  himself  for  orders. 
That  done,  he  meant  to  try  to  get  a  curacy 
with  a  good  house,  and  take  pupils  ;  and  if  he 
accomplished  so  much  as  that,  he  looked  for  no 
further  advancement  in  hfe,  for  there  was  not 
a  person  in  the  world  Hkely  to  be  interested 
in  his  promotion.  If  the  boy's  heart  was 
set  on  being  a  clergyman,  there  was  no  more 
to  be  said;  but  if  he  were  simply  choosing  this 
profession  because  it  was  the  only  one  open 
to  him,  there  was  no  harm  in  giving  him  a 
wTcnch  in  an  opposite  direction.  There  were 
plenty  of    clerg^^men  in  Dorminster  for  Mr. 
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Copeland  to  point  out  as  examples  of  how 
people  got  on  in  the  Church.  Certainly, 
since  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had 
descended  upon  the  revenues  of  the  dean 
and  chapter,  things  were  being  more  equalized. 
All  future  canons  of  Dorminster  were  only  to 
have  a  thousand  a  year  each,  all  minor  canons 
two  hundred  and  twenty.  But  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  get  even  so  much  as  a  minor 
canonry ;  and  as  for  taking  pupils,  you  must 
have  capital  to  do  that.  And  even  if  Dudley 
did  get  a  curacy  with  a  good  house,  surely  he 
must  know  that  that  meant  being  left  in  sole 
charge,  and  therefore  having  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do  and  no  time  for  pupils.  Mr.  Cope- 
land  ruthlessly  pointed  out  all  these  things  to 
Dudley,  who  could  not  help  admitting  that  the 
prospect  was  dismal  enough ;  besides,  he  was 
not  even  certain  that  he  would  be  able  to 
raise  money  to  pay  for  his  divinity  year.  And 
yet  the  shop  was  too  bitter  a  pill !  Mr.  Cope- 
land  offered  him  two  hundred  a  year  for  two 
years  while  he  was  working  in  the  office  and 
learning  the  business,  and  a  share  in  the 
profits  hereafter  if  all   went  well ;  and  that, 
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Dudley  knew,  meant  present  ease  of  mind 
and  futm-e  luxury  and  independence.  For  of 
course,  if  ever  lie  did  such  a  thing  as  accept 
this,  all  would  go  well — only  he  would  have 
to  change  very  much  before  he  could  bring 
himseK  to  accept  it. 

''You  won't  do  it,  darling  Dudley?"  said 
Audrey,  seeking  him  out  in  the  gaUery, 
w^hither  he  had  gone  to  be  alone. 

''  Of  course  not  I  But  let  me  think  it 
quietly  over." 

''  Oh,  Dudley,  all  the  thinking  in  the  world 
will  never  make  me  look  on  it  except  as  the 
most  cruelly  degrading  thing  that  could  pos- 
sibly happen  to  us.  Why,  we  should  be  shop- 
keepers !  " 

''  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  beggars  if  I  take 
a  curacy  ;  and  surely,  darling,  that  is  worse." 

"  Dear  Dudley,"  said  Audi'ey,  ''  I  hardly 
understand  you.  You  were  only  going  to  be 
a  curate  before  Mr.  Wentworth  left  you  Min- 
steracres  ;  and  how  happy  we  used  to  make 
ourselves  in  India,  when  you  first  came  out, 
by  thinking  of  the  dear  little  house  we  would 
have,    and   how   comfortably   we   would    live 
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together  in  it.  We  never  tlioiight  being  a 
curate  sucli  a  bad  thing  then." 

^^  Oh,  bnt  we  were  very  ignorant  then.  Now" 
that  we  have  once  had  a  taste  of  something 
better,  I  don't  beheve  we  could  ever  squeeze 
our  ideas  back  into  the  mould  which  once 
held  them." 

*^  But  Mr.  Copeland  only  offers  you  two 
hundred  a  year." 

*'  That  is  to  try  me.  He  would  soon  give 
me^  more.    I  should  be  a  partner  in  no  time." 

^^  But  still  it  would  not  be  very  pleasant  to 
get  our  money  in  such  a  way.  Do  write  and 
say  you  cannot  hear  of  such  a  thing.  You 
are  surely  not  thinking  of  it  seriously  ?  What 
w^ould  people  say  ?  " 

But  that  argument  had  not  much  weight 
with  Dudley. 

"  People,"  said  he,  **  are  not  apt  to  trouble 
themselves  much  about  the  decisions  of  those 
who  have  already  fallen  so  low  as  to  have 
such  questions  presented  to  their  considera- 
tion. Even  as  a  curate,  what  sort  of  a  station 
could  I  support  ?  " 

He    was    not    thinking    seriously    of    this 
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scheme,  but  still  he  felt  that  he,  well-born, 
well-bred, .  and  good-looking,  could  do  ^Yith 
impunity  many  a  thing  another  man  could 
not  do  wdthout  loss  of  position — that  is,  he 
could  do  it  if  he  held  his  head  high  all  the 
time.  But  suppose  he,  from  motives  of  ex- 
pediency, chose  to  ^*  degrade  "  in  life;  that 
did  not  mean  that  he  was  to  remain  a  trades- 
man for  ever.  ^' Apprentisage  extinguisheth 
not  gentry," — he  w^ould  make  a  fortune,  and 
then  triumphantly  resume  his  place  in  the 
world.  This  was  no  more  than  any  gallant 
ancestor  of  his  own  might  have  done  in 
crusading  times.  Suppose,  imitating  these 
knightly  warriors  of  old,  he  made  a  vow  to 
suffer  this  or  that  privation  till  he  had  per- 
formed what  he  had  sworn  to  do  ;  and  suppose 
that  his  vow  was  to  wear  the  base  form  of  a 
tradesman  until  his  family  shrine  was  freed 
from  desecration,  that  is,  till  he  had  got  his 
<  )wn  estate  of  Minsteracres  back  again ; — where 
\vas  the  harm  ?  What  right  had  any  one  to 
look  down  on  him  ?  What  did  it  signify  who 
did  look  down  on  him  ?  For  a  distinct  object 
like  that,  he    could  undergo   any  amount   of 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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humiliation.  And  yet,  thongli  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  placing  the  matter  in  this  picturesque 
light,  he  could  not  hring  himseK  to  make  the 
plunge. 

Audrey  was  wretched  when  she  saw  him 
wandering  restlessly  up  and  down  the  garden, 
growing  paler  and  more  irritable  each  day 
which  passed,  and  more  and  more  reluctant 
to  admit  her  to  his  counsels.  She  had  no  fear 
of  his  accepting  the  offer,  unless  driven  to  des- 
peration ;  she  well  knew  how  repugnant  such  a 
mode  of  existence  would  be  to  him,  but  she 
knew  that  another  call  from  the  bank  was 
impending,  and  she  was  certain  he  was  much 
perplexed  to  know  where  to  find  the  money. 
She  little  knew  how  sorely  perplexed  he  was  ; 
for  even  the  first  call  had  only  been  paid  by 
raising  money  on  the  land,  and  now  he  feared 
all  would  soon  have  to  be  sold.  To  aggravate 
his  difficulties,  this  was  a  very  bad  time  for  a 
sale.  The  failure  which  had  ruined  him  had 
ruined  many  others ;  one  disaster  had  followed 
another  till  a  panic  had  ensued,  and  for 
months  after  there  was  a  period  of  com- 
mercial depression  unparalleled  in  those  days. 
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This  was  certainly  no  time  to  attempt  to  sell 
anything.  How  Dudley  mourned  over  Philip 
Wentworth's  most  pernicious  activity ;  how 
he  wondered  that  any  one,  with  Minsteracres 
and  all  that  the  possession  of  it  implied, 
should  disturb  a  placid  state  of  well-being  by 
dabbhng  in  speculations  of  any  kind.  What 
could  he  want  more  ?  Philip  Wentworth 
must  have  had  a  trading  taint  in  his  blood, 
or  he  could  not  thus  have  been  led  away. 
Dudley  himself  could  not  have  done  it.  Even 
now  he,  a  ruined  man,  hated  the  idea  of 
bettering  liis  fortunes  by  any  aid  from  trade, 
and  was  going  to  refuse  to  do  so ;  and  yet 
there  were  times  wdien  he  thought  this  offer 
of  Mr.  Copeland's  might  be  a  special  guiding 
of  Providence  to  help  him.  He  was  so 
distracted  by  doubts  of  this  kind ;  so  harassed 
by  his  difficulties,  and  by  having  to  make  up 
his  mind  on  such  a  number  of  disagreeable 
matters  ;  so  mortified  at  feehng  any  hesitation 
at  all  on  such  a  subject,  that  when,  to  get  rid 
of  the  incubus  which  was  w^eighing  him  dow^n, 
he  went  into  the  house  and  wrote  a  gi'atefiil, 
but  absolutely  decisive,  refusal  of  Mr.  Cope- 
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land's  proposal,  and  saw  it  signed  and  sealed, 
lie  felt  a  happier  man  tlian  lie  had  done  for 
days.     The   thing   was   settled,    and  he   was 
glad  of  it ;   and  he  went  to  look  for  Audrey, 
and  gave  her  a  heartier  kiss  than  any  she  had 
had  from  him  since  this  idea  had  come  under 
discussion.     And    she,   poor    child,    bloomed 
afresh,    for    she    had    not    understood    tiiat 
Dudley  had  never  quite  seriously  dreamt  of 
accepting  this  situation,  but  had  only  given 
ample  thought  to  the  matter  from   a   strong 
sense  of  duty,  as  became   a  man  with  little 
chance  of  receiving  many  other  offers  of  ap- 
pointments which  would  secure   a  Uvelihood 
for  him  and  his   sister  in  the  years  to  come, 
and  whose  habit  was  to  look  on  all  sides  of  a 
question,  and  cut  away  all  ground  for  fatm'e 
self-reproach  on  the  score  of  haste.     She  had 
actually  been  afraid  he  was  going  to  do  it,  and 
had  made  herself  miserable,  for  it  had  seemed 
a  heart-breaking  sacrifice  to  let  Dudley  go  into 
a  shop.     Morning,   noon,  and  night  she  had 
watched  him,  and  thought  it  would  kill  her  to 
see   her   dear  handsome   brother  reduced   to 
that.     Her  feeling  for  him  had  even  thrown 
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into  the  shade  all  consideration  of  how  snch  a 
course  would  affect  her  position  with  Brian 
Templemore,  and  yet  that  had  troubled  her 
also  ;  for  so  far  as  her  fortunes  w^ere  con- 
cerned, surely  this  would  have  been  a  most 
disastrous  step.  Thank  God  !  the  letter  w^as 
gone,  and  the  horrible  idea  banished  from 
their  minds ! 

Mr.  Copeland  did  not  answer.  Dudley 
feared  that  he  had  offended  him ;  but  the  old 
gentleman  had  the  matter  far  too  much  at 
heart  to  take  either  a  denial  or  offence  easily. 
He  was  ill,  and  his  desire  to  have  his  owm  way 
about  this  had  become  as  obstinate  as  sick 
men's  fancies  proverbially  are.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  was  going  to  die,  and  he 
felt  that  he  should  die  happily  if  he  carried 
this  point.  He  meant  thoroughly  well  by 
the  boy ;  only  let  him  accept  this  situation 
heartily,  and  show  some  aptitude  and  applica- 
tion, and  he  should  in  the  end  have  a  place  in 
his  business  which  would  make  his  fortune. 
He  determined  to  wait  a  while  and  try  him 
again.  He  had  no  hesitation  about  renewing 
the   offer,   for   Dudley   had   been    so    frankly 
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explicit  about,  his  miserable,  forlorn  hopes  of 
fortune,  that  Mr.  Copeland  felt  be  need  have 
no  scruple  in  pressing  the  boy  for  his  own 
good.  What  good  could  come  to  him  in  any 
other  way?  Ten  days  later,  therefore,  he 
sent  Mr.  Davison  over  to  Minsteracres, 
charged  to  repeat  the  former  proposal,  and 
to  use  every  argument  likely  to  ensure  success. 
Dudley's  face  clouded  over  the  moment  Mr. 
Davison  began  to  speak;  he  was  reasonably 
grateful,  but  said  he  would  much  rather  the 
question  was  not  again  brought  under  discus- 
sion. He  confided  to  Mr.  Davison  that  he 
hated  all  trade,  especially  retail  trade,  and 
more  especially  still  that  branch  of  it  in  which 
Mr.  Copeland  was  engaged. 

"And  yet,  my  dear  young  friend,"  repHed 
that  gentleman,  "you  don't  seem  to  take  into 
account  the  princely  fortunes  these  men  make. 
Have  you  any  idea  of  what  Mr.  Copeland  is 
worth?" 

Dudley  knew  these  n;en  made  fortunes ;  had 
no  idea  what  Mr.  Copeland  was  worth  ;  looked 
for  the  moment  as  if  he  did  not  care  to  know^ 
into  how  large  a  ball  money  so  earned  had 
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gathered  itself  together.  But  Mr.  Davison 
felt  sure  he  could  touch  him,  and  said — 

*^Well,  roughly  speaking,  I  should  say 
William  Copeland  was  worth  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds." 

*' Surely  not  made  in  that  shop?"  cried 
Dudley,  heginning  to  think  William  Cope- 
land  was  inviting  him  to  make  one  of  a  band 
of  robbers. 

^*  Oh  no!  and  yet  in  one  sense,  yes;  for, 
of  course,  it  was  the  shop  which  supphed  him 
with  capital  to  begin  with.  But  William 
Copeland,  Mr,  Wentworth,  is  a  wonderfully 
lucky  fellow.  Whatever  he  touches  turns  to 
gold.  If  he  buys  even  a  field,  it  is  sure  to  be 
wanted  for  some  building,  and  sold  at  a  profit ; 
if  he  gets  hold  of  a  bit  of  bad  land,  it  turns  out 
well  with  him,  for  they  are  certain  to  find 
coal,  or  iron-stone,  or  something  under  it. 
Bless  me,  if  I  had  his  luck !  But  money 
makes  money — if  you  have  only  something  to 
work  with,  you  soon  get  plenty." 

^'I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  cried 
Dudley,  with  a  sudden  idea  and  equally 
sudden  outbui'st  of  decision.     ^'You  say  Mr. 
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William  Copeland  has  set  his  heart  on  my 
taking  a  place  in  his  shop,  and  that  my  refusal 
has  made  him  ill.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
will  do.  I  will  accept  his  offer  on  one  con* 
dition :  if  he  will  buy  Minsteracres  when  it  is 
sold,  and  if  he  will  give  me  a  pledge  that  if 
ever  I  am  in  a  position  to  redeem  it  he  will 
give  it  up  to  me,  I  will  do  what  he  wishes." 

^' You  will?" 

^*  I  wdll ;'  only  mind,  if  I  work  well  he  must 
take  that  into  account  and  pay  me  well,  for  if 
I  do  this,  I  do  it  with  a  distinct  object," 

Mr.  Davison  maintained  silence  :  this  was 
such  a  new  idea. 

^^  Don't  you  think  he  will  do  it?"  asked 
Dudley  eagerly,  not  liking  any  reticence  or 
holding  back  now  that  he  had  screwed  himself 
up  to  such  an  effort. 

*^  It  is  not  that  I  think  he  won't,  but  that — 
You  see  I  am  so  astonished,  and  so  will  he 
be  ;  and  there  may  be  some  trouble  about  get- 
ting the  money  together  to  buy  it.  Business, 
you  see,  is  a  child  which  requires  constant 
feeding,  and  it  w^on't  do  for  him  to  take  all  he 
has  out  of  it." 
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^'  Humph  !  "  said  Dudley,  with  impatient 
want  of  poHteness.  *'  I  have  told  you  what 
I  will  do ;  now  you  must  help  him  to  manage 
this  if  he  wants  to  do  it.  He  can  leave  most 
of  the  purchase-money  on  mortgage.  Don't 
let  me  be  a  better  man  of  business  than  you." 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

"  Who  may  not  be  a  fole  if  that  he  love  ? 


Chaucer. 


"  We  see  that  trees  bear  no  such  pleasant  fruit, 
There  where  they  grew  first,  as  where  they  are  new  setf." 

VlT.  COROMBONA. 

**Is  it  really  true,  Dudley?"  said  Audrey,  in 
a  voice  full  of  anxiety  and  dread. 

Dudley  heard  the  broken  accents  in  which 
she  spoke ;  he  saw  her  tearful  but  inquiring 
eyes.  He  would  have  liked  to  throw  his  arms 
round  the  child  and  kiss  her  and  love  her; 
but,  poor  fellow,  he  was  so  near  breaking  down 
himself  that  he  dared  not,  and  only  said,  half 
roughly — 

''Don't  tease  me,  Audrey;  my  mind  is 
made  up.  Besides,  it  has  gone  too  far.  You 
have  read  Mr.  Copeland's  letter;  you  must 
see  there  is  no  going  back  now." 
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Audrey  sighed  deeply,  and  sat  down  without 
speaking. 

'^  You  might  remember,"  said  he,  *^  that 
this  costs  me  quite  as  much  as  it  costs  you." 

"Far  more,  my  darhng,  I  know;  and  that 
is  why  I  am  so  very  miserable  about  it.  At 
least,  that  is  one  great  reason,"  she  added 
truthfully. 

"  Then  joii  might  let  me  alone,"  said  he 
reproachfully. 

"  I  will,  dear,"  replied  Audrey.  "  I  will  say 
no  more  ;  it  shall  be  as  you  think  best  " — and 
this  although  she  felt  all  her  future  happines^s 
was  slipping  away  from  her  ! 

He  kissed  her  and  silently  left  her.  His 
word  was  given,  and  he  had  no  intention  of 
recalling  it.  Nor  did  he  mean  to  indulge  in 
useless  repining,  nor  to  listen  to  recapitulations 
of  all  the  disagreeable  things  which  inevitably 
lay  before  him;  that  would  only  increase 
indefinitely  what  he  had  to  endure.  He  had 
counted  the  cost,  he  had  made  his  decision, 
and  aU  that  remained  to  him  to  do  was  to  face 
the  future  hke  a  man. 

But  Audrey  could  not  be  quite  so  brave.    She 
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was  full  of  vague  fears  tliat  against  her  will  she 
was  being  drawn  into  something  which  would 
cause  her  to  lose  Brian  Templemore.  Suppose 
this  should  place  an  insuperable  barrier  be- 
tween them  ?  Yet  surely,  if  he  loved  her,  he 
would  not  give  her  up  because  her  brother  was 
in  a  shop?  She  would  still  be  the  same 
Audrey.  If  he  liked  her  at  the  Cape,  he 
surely  would  like  her  here  at  Minsteracres,  in 
Dorminster,  or  wherever  she  was  ?  Only, 
perhaps,  his  family  might  try  to  make  him 
recall  all  that  he  had  said  to  her.  Whilst  she 
was  perplexing  and  worrying  herself  thus,  the 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  began  to  strike,  and 
in  a  moment  she  instinctively  said — 

*^  If  it  strike  an  even  number,  he  wall  love 
me  just  the  same ;  if  an  odd  one,  he  won't, 
because  I  am  a  draper." 

It  struck  eleven,  and  then  (for,  somehow, 
she  could  not  help  cheating  a  little  whenever 
the  oracles  she  consulted  were  unfriendly)  she 
said — 

*'  That  need  not  really  be  taken  as  a  bad 
sign,  for  I  made  a  mistake  in  the  way  I  put 
it.    It  ought  to  have  been,  ^If  it  strike  an  even 
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number,  lie  won't  love  me;  if  an  odd,  he  will' 
— for  people  always  declare  that  there  is  luck 
in  odd  numbers,  and  so,  of  course,  I  ought 
to  have  said  it  in  that  way." 

Sometimes  she  w^as  vexed  with  herself  for 
giving  up  nearly  every  thought  to  him  as  she 
did,  but  she  could  not  help  it.  That  long 
sea-voyage,  during  which  she  had  had  httle 
else  to  do  but  retrace  the  past  and  form  hopes 
for  the  future,  had  made  her  fifty  times  more 
in  love  with  him  than  she  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

Dudley  had  given  her  a  letter  from  Mr, 
Copeland  to  read.  It  had  been  brought  by 
a  special  messenger  early  in  the  morning. 
She  had  read  it  once;  now  she  read  it  again: — 

**Dear  NepheWj 

"I  accept  your  conditions.  All  shall 
be  as  you  v/ish ;  only  remember  that  even 
w^hen  in  the  comfortable  circumstances  in 
which,  thank  God,  I  may  be  said  to  find 
myself,  a  man  has  to  think  twice  before  he 
is  sm^e  he  can  raise  the  large  sum  required 
for  such  a   purchase.      Davison   and  I  have, 
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however,  taken  the  matter  seriously  into 
consideration,  and  the  result  is  that  I  will 
buy  Minsteracres ;  and  if  ever  you  make 
your  way  sufhciently  to  enable  you  to  buy 
it  back  from  me,  I  promise  to  arrange  so 
that  it  shall  be  surrendered  to  you  ;  only  let 
me  entreat  you  not  to  build  too  much  on 
the  chance  of  regaining  it.  Eemember  that 
where  one  man  succeeds  in  business  a  hundred 
fail ;  and  though  I  pray  for  your  success,  I 
should  wish  you  to  Hke  the  work  you  under- 
take for  its  own  sake.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  do  so,  and  work  well ;  the  very  con- 
dition you  make  implies  you  intend  it. 
Davison  will  be  with  you  very  soon,  to  talk 
on  some  business  matters;  meantime  I  hope, 
my  dear  boy,  that  you  and  your  sister  will 
learn  to  look  on  me  and  my  family  as  affec- 
tionate relatives.  I  look  on  both  of  you  as 
my  own  children  from  this  time  forth.  My 
wife  wishes  very  much  to  see  her  niece ;  will 
you  not  both  come  and  spend  a  week  or  two 
with  us  ? 

*^  Yours  ever, 

^^  William  Copeland." 
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When  Dudley  put  tliis  letter  into  Audrey's 
hands,  he  said,  *^  You  will  observe,  when  you 
read  this,  that  Mr.  Copeland  speaks  of  himself 
as  our  uncle.  Of  course  he  has  no  right  to 
do  so,  for  he  is  only  the  husband  of  our  half- 
aunt,  but  let  us  henceforth  always  address 
him  as  ^  Uncle.'  It  is  clear  that  he  wishes 
it,  and  having  made  our  one  big  concession, 
we  may  readily  give  up  all  minor  ]3oints. 
You  hear  me,  Audrey ;  it  is  our  duty  and 
we  wdll  do  it." 

Dudley  had  fondly  hoped  that  his  ^^  Uncle  " 
would,  by  arbitration  or  valuation,  or  in  some 
other  manner  approved  by  legal  men,  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  Minsteracres,  and  become 
master  of  it,  without  ever  letting  it  go  into 
the  open  market.  But  '^  business "  with  a 
''business  man"  is  first  nature,  and  overrides 
every  other  consideration.  Even  when  the 
heart  suggests  a  generous  action,  that  action 
must  be  done  in  a  legitimate  business-like  way, 
with  a  great  deal  of  signing  and  sealing  and 
deHvering;  and  though  Mr.  Copeland  meant 
to  buy  Minsteracres,  he  had  no  intention  of 
paying   a   fancy  price  for  it.     He  w^ould  buy 
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it  by  open  competition,  and  then  he  would 
know^  he  paid  its  proper  value.  Everybody 
is  aware  that — 

"  The  real  worth  of  anything 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring." 

And  if  it  was  a  bad  time  to  sell  land,  he  could 
not  help  it ;  it  would  be  no  greater  loss  to  sell 
it  to  him  than  to  any  one  else. 

Business  is  indeed  business  ;  and,  once 
having  said  yes  to  this  bargain,  Dudley  found 
that  everything  else  went  very  quickly.  He 
and  his  sister  were  whirled  on  by  some  agency 
over  which  they  had  no  control  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sacrifice.  All  the  steps  for 
Dudley's  admission  into  his  uncle's  shop  were 
taken  as  rapidly  as  might  be.  Mr.  Copeland 
was  ill :  he  wanted  everything  concluded, 
and  to  see  Dudley  fairly  set  a-going  with  his 
work,  and,  if  possible,  liking  it  before  he  died. 
Not  that  he  was  going  to  die  ;  but  he  w^as  ill, 
and  believed  so.  He  lent  Dudley  a  horse,  and 
at  first  he  used  to  ride  in  and  out  to  Dor- 
minster  daily.  And  w^hen  Audi'ey  asked  him 
anxiously  if  he  liked  being  there,  his  face 
darkened,  and  he  only  said,  ^^  Don't  ask  me 
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about  it ;  "  but  she  gathered  that  he  did  not 
stand  behind  the  counter  and  measure  laces 
and  ribbons.  That  was  w^hat  she  had  dreaded 
at  lirst,  and  had  not  dared  to  ask  about  it — 
she  knew  notliing  about  trade — but  had 
secretly  undergone  agonies,  pictuiing  the  day 
wdien  the  Templemores  would  drive  over  to 
'' Copeland's "  to  buy  things;  and  perhaps 
Brian  would  go  with  them  and  would  see  Dud- 
ley, whom  he  had  known  in  such  different  cir- 
cumstances at  the  Cape,  immersed  in  this 
degi'ading  employment.  It  was  degrading  to 
any  black-coated  creature  to  cut  lengths  of 
musKn,  measure  yards  of  flannel,  and  recom- 
mend wares  about  which  he  ought  to  know 
nothing  at  all;  but  how  much  more  so  for 
Dudley  1 

Audrey  w^as  not  the  only  one  who  was 
w^atching  Dudley's  conduct  at  this  time  with 
interest.  His  uncle  was  wrapped  up  in 
observing  him.  George,  too,  was  interested  ; 
and  Osmunda,  w^ho  usually  rather  laughed  at 
his  dignified  w^ays,  and  called  him  Dudley 
the  Magnificent,  eagerly  collected  facts  con- 
cerning his  demeanour  during  working  hours. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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But  that  was  admirable.  True,  everything  had 
been  much  more  easy  of  endurance  than  he 
had  looked  for.  He  was  not  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  giddy  crowd  who  fancied  they  had 
shopping  to  do,  and  idled  away  hours  and 
hours  in  doing  it.  He  was  screened  from 
view  in  a  Httle  glass  room  hung  with  alma- 
nacks, time  tables,  and  maps,  which  gave  him 
their  friendly  aid,  and  secured  for  him  the 
seclusion  he  coveted.  He  was  mastering  all 
the  difficulties  of  bookkeeping  and  writing 
business  letters,  examining  invoices,  etc.,  etc., 
from  morning  to  night ;  nor  had  the  surface 
of  his  finger  and  thumb  ever  been  ruffled  by 
feeling  the  texture  of  any  species  of  '^  dry 
goods  "  whatsoever.  After  all,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  it  was  only  the  name  of  trade 
which  was  disagreeable.  He  had  a  pleasant 
ride  into  Dorminster,  on  one  of  the  best  horses 
in  his  uncle's  stables ;  entered  the  obnoxious 
place  in  the  High  Street  by  a  private  door ; 
had  a  good  luncheon  at  one  with  his  uncle 
and  cousin,  in  their  own  room  ;  and  rode  back 
to  Minsteracres  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
to  find  Audrey  leaning  over  the  park  gate. 
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watching  for  him,  or  walking  along  the 
road  to  meet  him.  On  these  occasions  he 
dismounted  and  made  her  ride  home  ;  and  he 
w^alked  by  her  side,  leading  her  horse  for  her, 
and  feeling  positively  happy  in  her  love,  and 
the  tranquillity  which  this  work  and  the  hope 
it  gave  liim  for  the  futm^e  had  brought  with 
it.  He  was  too  unfamiliar  with  commerce 
to  know  much  about  ways  and  means,  or  to 
be  able  to  count  up  what  a  long  time  it 
must  of  necessity  take  him  to  earn  money 
enough  to  buy  back  Minsteracres.  He  only 
saw  that,  somehow^  or  other,  a  very  large 
fortune  had  abeady  been  made  in  that  shop, 
and  he  was  vaguely  hopeful  on  this  point. 
His  uncle  and  cousin  were  gentlemen,  and 
treated  all  about  them,  down  to  the  very 
smallest  errand-boys,  as  gentlemen  also ;  and 
Dudley  liked  them  for  it.  The  more  he  saw 
of  their  way  of  managing  their  business,  the 
more  he  admired  them;  and  he  was  occa- 
sionally even  conscious  of  a  certain  feeling  of 
self-respect,  which  had  begun  to  steal  over 
him  since  the  time  when  he  had  actually 
undertaken  to  labour  for  his  own  living,  and 
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pride  in  belonging  to  a  business  worked 
honestly  by  honourable  men.  Mr.  Copeland 
was  quick  to  see  this,  and  a  great  dehght 
it  was  to  him.  He  said  he  knew  in  a  mo- 
ment that  there  was  good  stuff  in  that  boy; 
and  now  that  he  often  spent  an  evening  with 
them,  they  had  every  facility  for  judging  of 
his  character.  They  had  only  seen  Audrey 
twice,  and  that  at  Minsteracres. 

The  time,  however,  was  rapidly  approaching 
when  she  and  Dudley  must  come  and  take  up 
their  abode  permanently  in  Dorminster.  They 
had  already  chosen  a  house  there,  but  they 
delayed  their  departure  as  long  as  possible. 
But  when  great  staring  white  bills  of  sale 
began  to  be  pasted  on  all  the  gates  and  door- 
ways facing  the  high-road,  they  decided  that 
it  was  time  to  go.  They  spent  the  period  of 
the  sale  in  their  uncle's  house,  and  heard  the 
sum  which  he  had  paid  for  the  house  and  land 
discussed  with  callous  fortitude,  if  such  a 
thing  can  be ;  and  then  came  the  sale  of  the 
furniture.  But  even  Mr.  Copeland,  with  all 
his  love  of  business,  could  not  let  that  go  on. 
He  bouefht  the  whole  of  it  at  a  valuation,  and 
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then  called  Dudley  to  liim  and  insisted  on  his 
taking  as  much  of  it  away  from  the  Hall  as 
would  furnish  his  new  home  in  Dorminster. 

Alas  and  alas  !  it  w^as  easy  to  fill  theii'  new 
home  with  furniture  and  not  make  a  gap  in 
the  appearance  of  the  rooms  at  Minsteracres ; 
but  a  cabinet  here,  an  inlaid  table  there,  a 
pretty  chair  or  two,  and  some  books  and 
china,  made  the  new  room  shine  with  some- 
what of  the  Hght  of  home,  and  cheered  Du<l- 
ley's  heart  at  once  when  he  saw  them  with 
their  aii*  of  soHd  comfort  and  dignity.  Then 
the  most  personable  and  distinguished  of  his 
ancestors,  male  and  female,  looked  do\^Ti  on 
him  from  the  walls ;  and  many  a  valued 
memorial  of  bygone  days  found  a  shelter 
under  the  roof  which  w^as  to  shelter  him 
and  his  sister  until  the  long  struggle  was 
decided,  and  they  either  knew  they  had  re- 
gained their  old  home  or  that  they  must  make 
themselves  content  with  this. 

Flow^er  Gate,  in  which  their  house  was  situ- 
ated, was  a  long  street  running  down  to  the 
bridge  and  market-place.  At  the  very  top  of 
it  were  eight  or  ten  houses,  added  as  if  by 
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an   aftertlioiiglit,   and  the   Wentwortlis'   was 
No.  4.      Theirs,  like  the   rest  of  these,   was 
modest    in    appearance    and   rent,    but    well 
suited  to   two  people  with  a   small  income, 
and  a  strong  determination  not  to  exceed  it. 
It    contained   a   good   dining-room   and    tw^o 
kitchens    downstairs,    an    airy   drawing-room 
and  bedi'oom  on  the  first  storey,  three  bed- 
rooms above ;  and  that  was  all.   But  they  only 
paid  thirty  pounds  a  year  for  it.   And  there  was 
a  pretty  little  garden  at  the  back  into  which 
their  drawing-room  looked,  and  beyond  that 
a  green  meadow,  and  then  a  bend  of  the  river, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  a  sloping- 
hill  crowned  with  a  fine  old  wood.     This  was 
at  the  back  of  the  house.    The  front  opened  to 
the  street.    But  in  this  upper  part  of  the  street 
there  were  no  houses  opposite ;   only  a  bright 
green  slope  planted  with  a  few  brisk  young 
poplars,  which  helped  to  hide  that  grim  moni- 
tor of  evil-doers,  the  county  gaol.     A  wilder- 
ness of  red  roofs  lay  beyond,   and  above  all 
towered  the  noble  cathedral. 

*^  I  have   seen  many  a  worse  house   than 
this  standing  at  a  rent  three  times  as  large," 
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had  been  Mr.  WilKam  Copeland's  first  remark 
when  they  showed  him  its  various  merits  and 
demerits.  He  thought  the  view  of  the  cathe- 
dral h'om  the  balcony,  which  ran  the  whole 
length  of  these  eight  houses,  worth  ten  pounds 
a  year  more  rent,  and  said  so,  and  advised 
them  to  make  the  room  which  opened  on  to  it 
their  drawing-room  ;  but  Dudley  had  resolved 
that  their  drawing-room  should  look  to  the 
river  and  woods.  So  the  other  was  made  into 
Audrey's  bedroom,  and  a  very  pleasant  room 
it  was.  And  yet,  though  the  rooms  were 
bright  and  airy,  the  house  looked  very  small 
and  humble,  especially  after  a  place  Kke  the 
Hall  at  Minsteracres ;  and  it  was  well  that 
they  had  been  minished  and  brought  low 
before  they  came  to  Dorminster,  for  they 
could  only  afford  to  keep  one  servant,  and  she 
was  a  hearty  girl  of  Irish  extraction,  who 
always  said  '^Yes,  love,"  when  she  spoke  to 
Audi'ey,  and  ^^dear"  when  she  spoke  to 
Dudley,  and  thought  any  endeavour  to  induce 
her  to  renounce  this  habit  unfriendly. 

They  met  with  very  little  that  was  really 
friendly  from  any  one  but  their  uncle  and  his 
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family.  One  canon's  wife,  who  w^as  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Armitage,  of  Bellosguardo,  came  to  call, 
but  it  was  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  though  she  pressed  Audrey  to  go  to  see 
her  in  return,  and  tell  her  everything  she 
could  think  of  about  the  Cape  and  her 
brother  and  his  wife,  she  did  not  forget  to 
add  that  she  would  like  her  to  come  early, 
even  as  early  as  eleven  o'clock  if  she  could, 
for  she  was  always  in  at  that  time. 

Audrey  smiled  somewhat  bitterly  at  the 
thought  that  now  she  must  not  be  seen  in 
superior  houses  after  luncheon;  but  she  bore 
it  silently,  feeling  certain  that  after  the  very 
first  letter  Mrs.  Wiltshire  received  from  Mrs. 
Armitage.  their  acquaintance  would  be  put  on 
a  more  satisfactory  footing.  How  her  thoughts 
turned  to  those  Cape  days,  when  she  was 
thought  a  worthy  companion  for  ladies,  and 
had  had  the  great  happiness  of  attracting  the 
love  of  such  a  man  as  Brian  Templemore  ! 
How  Httle  the  silly  people  who  despised  her 
for  her  poverty  were  aware  of  that  !  How 
ashamed  they  would  be  of  themselves  w^hen 
they  knew  it !     What  a  happy  girl  was  she 
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who  did  know  it,  and  who  had  that  delight- 
ful little  secret  of  her  own  to  take  away  the 
sting  of  every  care  !  And  yet  she  was  often 
anxious  about  him.  Mrs.  Armitage  designedly 
never  sent  her  much  war  news  in  her  letters, 
nor  any  Cape  papers  with  full  details  of  what 
was  passing.  But  Mrs.  Wiltshire  knew  of  no 
reason  for  reticence ;  and,  probably  because  she 
felt  she  was  not  going  to  do  many  kind  or 
neighbourly  acts  to  the  Wentworths,  she  was 
the  more  hberal  of  these  newspapers,  which 
she  sent  by  an  imposing-looking  footman, 
with  her  ''  compliments  and  Miss  Went- 
worth  need  not  trouble  to  return  them  " — 
which,  being  interpreted,  meant  that  Mrs. 
Wiltshire  did  not  want  to  have  her  door  un- 
necessarily frequented  by  persons  of  Audrey's 
humble  fortunes. 

Poor  Audrey  !  If  it  had  not  been  such  a 
great  thing  for  her  to  get  Cape  news,  and 
occasionally  see  that  name  she  loved  so  much 
in  print,  she  would  have  kept  away  from  the 
Wiltshires  altogether ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
papers,  and  because  of  the  connection  ^dth 
the  Armitages,  she  went  from  time  to  time, 
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and,  in  spite  of  herself,  Mis.  Wiltshire  grew 
very  fond  of  her.  The  papers  were  at  best  a 
doubtful  pleasure,  and  often  only  served  to 
rack  the  child's  heart  with  anxiety,  for  the 
news  was  seldom  good.  The  rebellion  seemed 
very  hard  to  put  down,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith 
did  not  appear  to  be  making  way. 

Here  was  a  bit  for  a  timorous  mind  to 
brood  over.  It  was  an  extract  from  a 
memorial  to  the  Governor  : — *^  Within  the 
last  six  weeks  the  enemy  has  swept  off 
from  the  district  of  Somerset  alone  20,000 
sheep,  3000  head  of  cattle,  and  300  horses ; 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  200 
farmhouses  on  the  north-eastern  border  have 
been  reduced  to  ashes.  The  frontier  is 
receding  westward,  so  that  Burgher  camps 
and  laagers,  which  but  a  few  weeks  ago 
were  regarded  as  occupying  secure  positions, 
are  now  mere  outposts;  and  these  too  are, 
one  by  one,  being  abandoned  as  too  weak  to 
resist  the  tide  of  invasion." 

Or  the  Monitor  took  up  its  record  of 
disaster  as  follows:  —  ^*  The  ravages  of  the 
enemy    continue     to     be    most     distressing. 
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Everywhere  the  same  melancholy  tale  of 
woe  has  to  be  repeated.  Flocks  carried  off, 
homesteads  burned  to  ashes,  the  most  vigi- 
lant of  the  colonists  barely  escaping  wdth 
their  lives  ;  the  incautious  everywhere  shot 
down  in  ambush." 

And,  alas !  as  she  read  this,  she  could  not 
but  think  what  a  world  this  would  be  to  her  if 
one  rarely  absent  from  her  mind  should  have 
been  among  the  number  of  the  incautious 
ones ;  and  at  the  mere  thought  her  heart 
stood  still. 

It  was  hard  that  she  dared  not  go  and  speak 
to  her  brother  of  all  her  hopes  and  fears.  Ever 
since  she  had  left  the  Cape,  the  wish  of  her 
heart  had  been  to  do  so ;  it  seemed  so  wrong, 
so  unloving,  to  keep  anything  from  Dudley. 
But  it  was  so  difficult  to  say  to  him  that  she 
could  not  help  believing  that  Mr.  Brian  Tem- 
plemore  meant  to  make  her  an  offer  when  he 
returned  home.  That  was  all  which  she  could 
say.  Dudley  would  of  course  ask  why  she 
thought  so.  And  what  could  she  affirm  in 
answer  ?  When  his  words  came  to  be  critically 
inquired  into,  he  had  really  said  so  Httle  that 
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was  definite.  And  of  course  Dudley  would 
inquire  into  them,  and  then  it  would  turn  out 
that  she  had  given  her  heart  away  to  a  man 
who  had  done  nothing  more  than  look  as  if 
he  loved  her,  and  who  had  said  little  things 
which  made  her  think  these  looks  must  he 
true. 

Suppose,  when  she  had  unfolded  her  slender 
story,  Dudley  was  incredulous  ;  then  indeed 
her  spirit  must  have  died  within  her.  Sup- 
pose he  were  angry,  or  said  with  some  feeling 
akin  to  contempt,  '^  Eeally,  Audrey,  my  child, 
I  gave  you  credit  for  more  sense  than  to  trust 
so  to  people's  looks.  Looks  go  for  very  httle 
in  this  world ;  people  look  anything  some- 
times !  "  And  then,  if  he  had  proceeded  to 
hold  up  the  thousand  and  one  little  nothings 
which  had  gone  to  the  building  of  her  happy 
castle  in  the  air  to  the  light  of  reason,  and 
she  had  at  last  heard  him  say,  ''  Well,  Audrey, 
I  wonder  you  should  attach  so  much  impor- 
tance to  a  few  words  of  civility  and  admira- 
tion ;  I  can't  hear  the  idea  of  your  being  so 
foolish  as  to  go  and  lose  that  dear  little  heart 
of  yours  in  thisVay.      Forget  about  it,  my 
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darling  ;  I  am  sure  that  would  be  tlie  wisest 
thing  to  do." 

That  was  how  she  knew  it  would  be,  and 
that  was  what  held  her  back.  There  was  no 
telHng  Dudley  part  of  the  truth  ;  it  must  be 
all  or  none.  So  she  was  obhged  to  keep 
silence,  praying  only  that  the  day  might 
soon  come  when  Brian  would  return  and  tell 
all  himself. 

It  w^as  the  end  of  July  when  the  Went- 
w^orths  took  up  their  abode  in  Flower  Gate, 
and  positively  by  the  middle  of  August  that 
business-like  man,  Mr.  Copeland,  had  let 
Minsteracres,  furnished  as  it  was,  for  a  term 
of  seven  years,  to  a  south-country  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Heriot,  who  came  prepared  to 
hunt,  shoot,  and  enjoy  himself.  He  was  some 
relation  of  the  Bishop  of  Tomatoland.  Dudley 
winced  a  Kttle  at  this,  and  at  the  idea  of 
letting  the  house  at  first ;  but  on  second 
thoughts,  he  w^as  delighted  that  his  uncle's 
name  as  owner  was  thus  so  well  kept  out 
of  sight :  the  house  might  be  let  for  one  term 
after  another  until  the  glorious  day  arrived 
when  he  should  possess  his  own  again. 
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Months  passed — uneventful  months — during 
which  they  saw  no  one  but  the  Copelands, 
and  now  and  then  Mrs.  Wiltshire.  The 
papers  which  that  lady  continued  to  bring 
began  to  be  more  hopeful  of  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  the  war  than  those  received  in  the 
summer  had  been.     Audrey  waited  patiently. 

George  Copeland  came  to  see  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  from  one  or  two  suggestions 
he  made,  Audrey  very  soon  discovered  he  was 
a  man  of  taste.  So  now  he  was  always  con- 
sulted on  matters  of  decoration ;  and  he  and 
Audrey  between  them,  and  by  the  work  of 
their  own  hands,  made  the  new  house  very 
pretty.  Then  he  showered  benefits  upon 
them  just  the  kind  of  benefits  which  are 
such  a  real  help  to  those  who  like  refine- 
ment and  have  no  money.  The  Beaconshill 
gardener  came  one  morning  every  week  to 
work  in  their  garden,  and  never  came  empty- 
handed  ;  and  gradually  their  little  piece  of 
ground  became  a  delight  to  them,  and  their 
balcony  blossomed  forth  into  a  green  bower 
of  chmbing  plants. 

^^  Who  has  done  this  ?  "  asked  Dudley  some- 
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times,  when  a  new  bit  of  artistic  arrangement 
struck  him. 

^'  George,"  w^as  the  answer. 

*^  What  a  queer  fellow  he  is  to  find  time 
for  that !  "  rejoined  Dudley,  who  never  could 
understand  how  George  could  be  so  indifferent 
to  all  that  was  so  attractive  to  himself. 

George  was  a  power  in  Dorminster,  but  he 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  using  his  power 
to  serve  his  vanity.  He  was  content  to  be 
the  quietest,  discreetest,  most  hardworking 
member  of  that  much-despised  body,  the  town 
council.  The  ability  which  he  wasted  in 
that  humble  chamber  in  quietly  working  for 
the  improvement  of  his  own  town  would,  if 
he  had  chosen,  have  enabled  him  to  enter 
and  hold  good  his  place  in  Parliament ;  and 
Dudley  w^as  lost  in  wonder  that  a  man  who 
had  wealth  and  powers  of  business  and  sj^eech 
should  be  insensible  to  the  temptation  to  do  so. 
But  George  had  a  hearty  old  English  horror 
of  pushing  himself  beyond  his  natural  sphere. 
If  the  position  had  been  forced  upon  him,  he 
would  have  done  his  best  to  be  equal  to  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dudley  knew  that  the 
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Liberals  in  the  city  were  anxious  to  find  a 
candidate.  The  chances  of  such  a  candidate 
would  be  small,  and  Dudley  would  not  wish 
them  to  be  otherwise ;  but  if  the  town  w^ere 
to  be  disgraced  by  a  Liberal  member,  George 
might  as  well  be  the  one  as  not.  G-eorge 
knew  that  it  would  involve  more  "  dirty 
work"  than  he  would  stoop  to  do; — he  pre- 
ferred the  river,  and  the  humble  but  hard 
task  of  leading  various  densely  dull  and 
obstinate  brothers  in  office  to  see  that  water 
should  be  pure,  light  worthy  of  its  name, 
the  streets  clean,  etc.,  etc.,  and  that  the 
best  way  to  keep  the  numbers  in  the  gaol 
and  hospitals  down  was  to  fill  the  schools. 
So  he  worked  on  contentedly  in  the  hues  in 
w^hich  his  lot  had  been  cast ;  and,  when  he  had 
time,  lent  a  hand  to  the  decoration  of  the  house 
in  Flower  Gate ;  and  with  such  success,  that 
Audrey  once  or  twice  found  herself  thinking 
that  really  this  new  home  of  hers  was  a  place 
in  which  she  need  not  be  ashamed  to  receive 
visits  from  people  of  any  rank  or  standing — 
that  it  was  a  perfect  hijou  residence,  or  w^hat- 
ever  the  fashionable  appellation  may  be.     But 
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one  day,  when  she  and  Osmunda  were  sittmg 
on  the  T^indow-sill,  peeping  throngh  their 
scarlet-runners  and  canariensis  plants,  she 
saw  the  Templemores'  carriage  roll  past  on 
its  way  to  the  county  courts,  which  were 
close  by  the  gaol.  Mr.  Templeniore  looked 
ill  and  tired ;  Mrs.  Templemore  in  all  the 
pride  of  health  and  rich  dress.  She  was  lying- 
back  on  her  cushions,  and  she  turned  away 
from  the  humble  row  of  houses  where  Audrey 
lived,  as  if  it  were  impossible  that  anything 
which  need  detain  her  eye  could  be  found 
there ;  and  when  Audrey  saw  the  expression 
of  her  face,  she  realized  at  once  into  w^hat 
an  oubliette  she  had  fallen.  There  was  a 
w^ondering,  wistful  look  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
followed  the  dusty  progress  of  the  carriage, 
that  was  sad  to  see  in  one  so  young. 

*^  What  a  haughty  person  that  Mrs.  Temple- 
more  is  !  "  exclaimed  Osmunda.  ''I  can't  bear 
her  face  !  " 

"  They  say  that  in  reahty  she  is  very 
pleasant,"  repHed  Audrey. 

"  Dudley  says  you  met  her  son  at  the  Cape. 
Tell  me  all  about  him.     Did  you  like  him  ?  " 

VOL.  I.  s 
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If  Osmnnda  had  not  been  watching  the 
Templemores'  carriage  returning  after  de- 
positing Mr.  Templemore  at  the  courts,  she 
might  have  seen  that  Audrey  was  much  the 
same  colour  as  the  scarlet  flowers  which 
screened  her  from  the  sight  of  all  passers-by. 

^'  Yes,  I  hked  him,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  dare  say,"  continued  Osmunda,  "  that  in 
a  foreign  country  Mrs.  Templemore  might  be 
pleasant  too.  That  is  the  way  with  Enghsh 
people,  they  unbend  when  they  are  from 
home  ;  but  I  am  glad  you  thought  him 
agreeable.  You  have  not  told  me  what  he 
is  like." 

Not  by  any  imaginable  process  could  i^udrey 
have  prevailed  upon  herself  to  describe  Brian, 
except  in  general  terms  ;  but  Osmunda  only 
asked  the  question  by  way  of  saying  some- 
thing, the  current  of  her  thoughts  had  already 
set  in  a  different  direction. 

^*  I  wonder  whether  the  Templemores  have 
been  ^  county-courted,'  as  the  people  say 
here.  Perhaps  they  have,  and  that  is  what 
has  brought  them  here.  You  know  there  is 
no  getting  them  to  pay  their  bills." 
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In  the  autumn  Osmunda  went  from  home 
for  a  long  time,  to  visit  the  Lauristons  and 
other  fiiends.  Audrey  therefore  was  much 
alone.  Many  a  letter  had  passed  between 
Mrs.  Armitage  and  Mrs.  Wiltshire,  but 
Audrey,  though  treated  more  and  more 
kindly,  was  still  only  an  early  morning  ac- 
quaintance. She  was  very  far  from  being 
dull.  She  accepted  her  position,  and  made 
the  best  of  it,  and  on  no  account  must  the 
reader  think  that  she  sat  ruefully  in  a  corner, 
pining  for  the  day  when  Brian  Templemore 
would  return  and  hft  her  out  of  Cinderella- 
hood.  She  was  a  very  practical  httle  woman, 
and  she  held  that  the  chief  aim  of  her  life  at 
present  was  to  make  Dudley  happy,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  feeling  as  many  of  the  dis- 
comforts and  annoyances  entailed  by  living  in 
a  small  house  with  a  rough  maid-of- all- work 
as  was  in  her  power  to  do.  She  got  up  early, 
always  came  down  looking  prettily  di'essed, 
though  very  likely  her  di'ess  w^as  only  a 
cotton  one.  The  first  thing  she  did  was  to 
see  that  the  breakfast  table  was  neatly  ar- 
ranged with  flowers  from  their  owtl  garden, 
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specially  gathered  to  adorn  it,  or  a  leaf  full  of 
fruit,  and  by  that  time  Master  Dudley  had 
descended  and  found  all  ready  for  him.  She 
always  contrived  to  dismiss  him  for  the  day 
satisfied  on  one  point — that  this  sacrifice  of 
his  had  not  told  on  her  happiness.  After  his 
departure,  she  helped  Miss  Bridget  Maloney  to 
make  the  beds  and  dust  the  rooms  with  im- 
partiality, that  is,  visit  the  forsaken  nooks  and 
ledges  ;  then  she  pulled  out  her  cookery  book, 
a  recent  purchase,  and  made  a  pudding  or 
tart,  and  gave  an  eye  to  the  dinner  generally. 
She  felt  as  happy  as  possible  all  the  time  she 
was  thus  engaged,  for  was  it  not  all  for 
Dudley?  and  when  he  hked  her  confections, 
or  praised  some  pretty  little  bit  of  decoration 
in  the  house,  her  joy  was  intense.  She  began 
to  think  she  had  never  really  been  happy 
before,  but  had  led  a  very  useless,  foohsh  life, 
and  it  was  well  she  had  been  obliged  to  do 
something  better.  In  the  afternoon  she  could 
sit  down  in  her  own  drawing-room,  and  with 
books  which  George  Copeland  lent  her,  and 
the  handsome  furniture  from  Ministeracres, 
and  the  family  portraits  on  the  walls,  feel  her- 
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self  as  good  a  lady  as  any  of  those  who  passed 
by  her  windows,  though  they  might  hesitate 
to  know  her.  But  their  absence  or  presence 
made  Httle  difference  to  Audrey,  for  when  she 
had  time  to  feel  the  need  of  friends,  there  was 
one  far  away,  the  thought  of  whom  drove 
everything  and  every  one  besides  out  of  her 
mind. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

"  My  mistress  mine  is  light  of  "hand, 
And  dainty,  fair,  and  calm  of  mien  ; 
Her  liead  alone  bespeaks  a  queen ; 
All  things  grow  trim  at  her  command." 

Marzials. 

"  It  is  very  good  for  strength, 
To  know  that  some  one  needs  yon  to  be  strong." 

E.  B.  Browning. 

It  was  Christmas  time,  and  Audrey  was 
spending  a  long  day  at  Beaconshill.  Mr. 
Lauriston  was  there  on  a  visit,  and  the  Went- 
worths  were  specially  invited  to  meet  him. 

^^  Well,  Audrey,"  said  Osmunda,  when  they 
were  alone,  *^  tell  me  what  you  think  of  him." 

^^  I  like  him ;  he  is  very  kind  and  good,  and 
very  fond  of  you,  Osmunda." 

^^  Do  you  think  he  will  ever  be  a  bishop  ?  " 

Audrey  only  knew  the  Bishop  of  Tomato- 
land,  but,  judging  by  him,  she  thought  there 
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was  a  good  deal  of  the  stuff  of  wliicli  bishops 
are  made  in  Mr.  Laiiriston.  ^'  Sterhng  sense, 
solid  depth,  great  stability  of  character  " — he 
was  a  man  who  could  only  be  described  by 
using  massive  adjectives,  but  he  thoroughly 
deserved  them. 

^^  Would  it  not  be  heavenly  if  ever  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Dorminster,  and  we  lived  in 
the  palace  at  Edenbridge?  You  should  come 
and  live  with  us,  Audrey,  and  we  would  have 
such  fun  when  we  sent  out  our  invitations ; 
we  would  mix  the  people  all  up  so — canons 
and  minor  canons  and  inferior  clergy!  Oh, 
wouldn't  it  be  delightful!  Just  fancy  how 
they  would  look — the  canons,  I  mean.  Why, 
our  parties  should  be  just  as  mixed  as  heaven 
itself,  though  I  dare  say  they  think  they  will 
have  a  bit  of  that  railed  off  for  themselves. 
And  you  know,  Audrey,  it  really  might  happen 
that  Edward  became  a  bishop.  It  is  a  long 
story  to  tell  you  all  about  the  influence  his 
family  say  they  have,  but  I  am  sure  there 
is  some  chance  of  it." 

"I  believe  you  are  marrying  him  just  for 
the  pleasure  of  sending  these  invitations  out," 
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said  Audrey,  not  in  the  least  speaking  as  she 
did  beheve,  but  saying  it  as  a  wicked  jest ; 
for  she  had  such  high  ideas  of  how  people 
should  marry. 

^'  I  really  am — at  least,  that  was  one  reason 
I  took  him,"  said  Osmunda,  nothing  abashed; 
^'  that,  and  wanting  so  much  to  get  away  from 
Dorminster.  Don't  look  so  shocked,  Audrey. 
You  don't  know  the  style  of  marriage  you 
may  make  yourself  until  the  time  comes.  Be- 
sides, Edward  and  I  understand  each  other ; 
we  are  all  right.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if 
Dudley  likes  Edward;  I  am  half  afraid  not. 
Do  tell  me — you  may  speak  the  truth." 

^'  Of  course  he  likes  him,"  said  Audi'ey, 
bethinking  herself  afterwards,  though,  that 
Dudley  had  hardly  said  anything  about  him. 

Mr.  Lauriston  was  a  good-looking  man, 
with  fine,  well-formed,  heavy  features.  He  was 
very  silent,  and  always  appeared  to  be  rumi- 
nating on  deep  subjects.  Every  one  thought 
he  was  profoundly  learned,  and  that  some 
great  work  would  spring  up  after  all  this 
meditation,  whereas  very  possibly  he  was 
thinking  of  nothing  at  all.      However,   that 
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was  a  point  wliicli  never  by  any  chance  could 
be  determined,  for  he  was  a  man  pf  so  few 
words  that  he  never  betrayed  himself,  and 
those  he  did  utter  were  oracular.  He  showed 
his  pleasure  in  Osmunda's  society  much  as 
a  cat  testifies  its  admiration  for  the  superior 
being  to  whom  its  love  is  given,  by  rubbing 
up  against  pieces  of  furniture  in  her  neigh- 
bom'hood,  ordy  Mr.  Lauriston  generally  rubbed 
the  light  ones  over.  He  was  certainly  a 
surprising  contrast  to  Osmunda,  who  was 
graceful  and  nimble  of  mind  and  body. 
Sometimes  he  tried  to  bring  himself  down 
to  her  level  by  some  playful  utterance ;  but 
when  Mr.  Lauriston  tried  to  be  playful,  the 
effect  w^as  much  as  if  an  elephant  had 
walked  in  to  afternoon  tea,  and  his  youth — 
for  he  was  only  tw^enty-three — made  his 
ponderosity  the  more  remarkable.  But 
then  his  gravity  was  most  likely  the  very 
thing  Osmunda  best  liked  in  him.  Extremes 
alw^ays  meet,  and  she  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  any  deficiency  in  the  way  of  in- 
tellect, for  he  had  taken  very  high  honours  at 
Oxford.     Indeed,  she  was  very  proud  of  him. 
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It  was  rather  a  dreary  day,  and  Audrey 
was  much  preoccupied.  She  knew  that  old 
Mr.  Templemore,  as  Brian's  father  was 
generally  called,  though  he  was  only  fifty, 
was  very  ill — ^that  he  had  been  ill  for  months  ; 
and  to-day  she  had  accidentally  heard  that, 
even  in  September,  Mrs.  Templemore  had 
written  to  urge  her  son  to  return  home  be- 
cause of  this  illness,  and  because  his  father 
was  making  himseK  miserable  from  the  in- 
tensity of  his  desire  to  see  him.  Any  dsij 
now  might  bring  Brian  home.  Perhaps  he 
was  even  now  hurrying  with  all  speed  down 
to  Breamore,  and  she  would  meet  him  once 
more !  No  one  noticed  how  absent  she  was. 
Mrs.  Copeland,  a  handsome,  delicate-looking 
woman,  was  knitting  a  soft  fleecy  shawl,  and 
rarely  feeling  impelled  to  say  anything  to 
break  the  silence. 

Osmunda  was  chattering  to  Mr.  Lauriston, 
who  basked  in  her  presence,  wearing  a  smile 
always  on  his  lips,  a  smile  in  his  eyes.  Her 
playful  conversation  stirred  his  sluggish 
depths  agreeably,  and  he  made  these  smiles 
of  his  play  an  important  part  in  the  dialogue. 
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Osmunda's  conversation  was  like  a  playful 
discharge  of  semi-offensive  missiles.  ^'  You 
know  you  are  tired  of  your  visit  to  us  ?  You 
know  you  are  bored  with  my  talk  ?  You  know 
you  don't  like  music.  You  know,  Edward,  in 
your  heart  you  Hke  being  rather  idle." 
Perhaps  he  did  not  know  all  these  things, 
but  she  knew  she  must  make  these  improbable 
accusations  in  order  to  provoke  him  to  the 
use  of  speech.  And  he  bhnked  and  smiled, 
and  shook  a  pamphlet  he  had  in  his  hand 
at  her,  and  assured  her  of  his  love  and  content 
and  delight ;  and  then  she  sent  new  showers 
of  assailing  weapons  of  the  same  kind  at  him, 
the  w^ounding  power  of  w^hich  was  just 
strong  enough  to  keep  him  from  dropping 
away  into  some  abstruse  subject  of  contem- 
plation, which  w^ould  have  made  him  hope- 
lessly bad  company. 

Dudley,  George,  and  Mr.  Copeland  all  came 
in  together  about  five  o'clock.  The  level 
of  conversation  rose  immediately,  and  this 
household,  which  before  their  entrance  had 
been  cut  off  from  all  external  to  the  four 
walls   of    the  di^awing-room    which    enclosed 
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them,  suddenly  found  itself  taking  an  interest 
in  most  of  tlie  questions  of  the  day,  and 
anxious  for  information  on  all  points  bearing 
on  them.  They  found  Audrey  sitting  a  httle 
apart  from  the  others.  George  and  she  were 
such  very  good  friends  she  thought  it  quite 
natural  he  should  go  to  her  side  when  he 
noticed  how  quiet  she  was,  and  that  she  took 
little  or  no  part  in  the  conversation. 

^^  You  have  been  reading  ?  "  said  he,  taking 
a  book  which  was  lying  near  her. 

/^Yes,  a  word  or  two;  but  I  don't  much 
care  for  that  book,  though  the  reviews  say  it 
is  such  a  good  one.     It  is  quite  new." 

*'I  am  not  a  great  reader  of  new  books,"  said 
he.  ^^Igenerally  follow  Eoger's  advice  :  ^When 
a  new  book  comes  out,  read  an  old  one.'  " 

^' Ah  yes,"  was  her  answer,  ^'  I  know  your 
books — you  have  lent  me  so  many  of  them." 

**  Won't  you  have  some  more  ?  " 

"Don't  make  a  blue  stocking  of  Audrey," 
said  Dudley,  coming  to  them.  "Do  you 
know  times  would  change  for  me  if  you  did  ? 
"Would  you  believe  it,  that  child  cooks  my 
dinner?  " 
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"I  can  believe  any  good  of  her,"  said 
George  warmly  and  admiringly. 

*'  Oh,  nonsense,  Dudley  !  "  cried  Audrey  ; 
''  Miss  Maloney  cooks  the  dinner.  I  only  just 
give  her  a  hint  now  and  then." 

"  '  But  her  neat  cookery  !     She  cut  our  roots  in  characters, 
And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick, 
And  she  her  dieter, '  " 

said  George,  altering  his  hes  into  shes  without 
any  hesitation. 

Dudley  looked  down  affectionately  at  his 
sister.  Mrs.  Copeland  caught  the  expression 
of  his  face,  and  said — 

"  Wilham,  dear,  do  you  see  that  boy 
Dudley?  He  has  just  the  same  kind  look 
in  his  face  my  poor  brother  had,  has  he  not  ?  " 

^'  Dear  Adelaide,  how  can  I  tell  ?  Your 
brother,  unhappily,  did  not  give  me  many  of 
his  kind  looks.  But  I  am  truly  thankful  I 
have  got  that  boy  here — and  Audrey  too  ;  it  is 
like  having  two  more  children  of  our  own. 
And  they  all  seem  so  fond  of  each  other !  " 

^'  Come,  Dudley,"  said  Osmunda,  finding 
conversation  flagging,  *' won't  you  sing? 
Audrey,  will  you  make  him  ?  " 
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^^How  is  Mr.  Templemore  to-day?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Cop  eland.  When  any  one  was  ill.  in  or 
near  Dorminster  the  whole  community  took 
it  to  heart. 

^^ Better,  I  believe;  but  I  have  not  heard 
much  to-day.'' 

"  Then  it  is  a  pity  they  have  hurried  that 
young  man  home." 

"  That  young  man  has  not  hurried  himseK,'' 
said  Mr.  Copeland ;  ^*  he  might  have  been 
here  if  he  had." 

*' Oh  no!  indeed  he  could  not"  cried 
Audrey,  who  had  twice  bodily,  and  thousands 
of  times  mentally,  traversed  that  pitiless  length 
of  space.  ^'  You  don't  know  what  a  long  way 
it  is  !  "  And  again  she  became  very  silent, 
thinking  of  days  gone  by,  or  faintly  fore- 
shadowing days  which  might  come ;  and  in 
this  manner  passing  some  time,  during  which 
she  was  left  undisturbed. 

"But  I  wanted  you  to  sing,  Audrey,"  said 
Osmunda  at  last.     "  Do,  come." 

"Presently,"  said  Audrey,  for  her  heart 
was  strangely  full. 

"Does   your  head    ache,   Audrey    dear?" 
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asked  George  again,  coming  softly  behind  her, 
and  sitting  down  by  her  side.  His  voice  was 
very  kind  and  sympathizing,  just  as  if  he 
knew  she  was  much  in  want  of  help  and 
comfort. 

"  Yes,  but  not  much.     I  was  thinking." 

"  Do  you  want  to  be  left  in  peace?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  in  peace,"  replied  Audrey ;  and 
looking  into  his  honest,  kind  grey  eyes,  she 
thought  how  nice  it  would  be  if  she  could 
but  tell  him  all.  There  were  times  when 
the  burden  of  a  secret,  the  keeping  of  which 
cut  her  off  fi'om  aU  pity  and  good  counsel, 
was  almost  more  than  she  could  endure.  She 
was  sure  he  would  be  Hke  a  brother  to  her 
if  she  did  teU  him  ;  but  she  no  more  dared 
to  tell  hun  than  Dudley.  "I  am  in  peace," 
she  therefore  said,  ''  only  thinking  a  httle." 

'^  Not  unhappily,  I  hope  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Oh  no  ;  not  really  unhappily." 

Presently  he  went  away,  though  only  to 
shield  her  from  a  renewal  of  Osmunda's  en- 
treaties to  sing.  George  was  always  doing 
quiet,  thoughtful  things  for  other  people. 

While   he    himseH  was   singing,    Osmunda 
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took  his  place  by  Audrey's  side.  ^'Wliat  a 
funny  little  creature  you  are,  Audrey.  If  any 
one  saw  you  I  am  sure  lie  would  say  you  were 
in  love." 

''What  is  being  in  love  like?"  inquired 
Audrey  rather  drearily,  feeling  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  excitement  of  spirits,  sinking  of  the 
heart,  strong  hopes,  vague  doubts,  which 
might  have  done  something  towards  answer- 
ing her  question. 

''It  is  different  to  different  people.  It 
makes  me  gay;  it  makes  Edward  silent  and 
grave — at  least  I  think  it  must  be  that  which 
does  it ;  it  makes  George  kinder  than  ever." 

"  George  ?  I  did  not  know  George  was  in 
love  ?  "  said  Audrey  gently. 

"  Then  it  is  time  you  did,"  said  Osmunda, 
smiling  ;   "  you  might  have  done  so." 

"But  you  forget  I  have  not  known  him 
long,  and  that  I  have  never  seen  him  with 
any  young  ladies." 

Osmunda  looked  inclined  to  laugh ;  but 
George  came  to  them  with  a  Dorminster 
Chronicle  in  his  hand,  which  a  servant  had 
just  given  him. 
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^'  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Tomatoland  will 
preach  on  behaK  of  the  Tomatoland  Missions, 
in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  on  Friday  evening 
next." 

'^  Then  he  is  here  !  "  cried  Audrey,  "  and 
we  shall  see  him  and  Mrs.  Heriot." 

^^  And  your  dear  friend  Gus  !  "  said  Dudley. 

Audrey  was  for  a  moment  vexed  with 
Dudley,  and  very  thankful  to  George,  who 
was  such  a  gentleman  that  he  never  even 
looked  at  her  to  see  how  she  took  this. 

^^  Ditchinford  Ironworks  have  declared  a 
dividend  of  sixty-five  per  cent.'  "  read  he. 

These  were  certain  ironworks  which  had 
been  sold  off  to  pay  a  debt  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  of  some  north-country  bank,  and  had 
passed  into  other  than  the  original  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Copeland  had  put  a  few  thousands 
of  pounds  into  them,  buying  his  shares  at 
par.  Very  soon  after,  the  new  company  had 
discovered  coal  on  their  own  land  close  by  the 
works,  so  now  they  could  produce  their  iron  at 
haK  the  expense.  The  shares  were  at  an  enor- 
mous premium,  and  paying  these  dividends. 
It  was  just  Mr.  Copeland's  usual  luck. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Mr.  Lauriston  mnrmnred  sometliing  about 
the  ring  of  Polycrates,  which  did  not  bring  the 
house  down  because  they  had  all  heard  it 
before  ;  and  George  said — 

*^  I  don't  approve  of  having  a  big  piece  of 
prosperity  like  that  without  making  some 
other  people  the  better  for  it." 

'^Let  me  be  one  of  them,"  cried  Osmunda, 
who  already  wanted  for  nothing,  and  was 
therefore  disregarded. 

^'What  can  we  do?"  said  Mr.  Copeland, 
w^ho  liked  the  idea. 

*^  Give  the  poor  workhouse  people  a  dinner, 
and  all  the  school- children  in  Dorminster  a 
tea,  and  have  a  magic  lantern  or  a  concert," 
said  Mrs.  Copeland. 

^^And  Audrey  and  I  will  have  tables  for 
the  girls,  and  George  and  Edward  and  Dudley 
for  the  boys,"  cried  Osmunda. 

^'No,"  said  George;  ^^we  will  manage  the 
girls,  and  you  the  boys.  I  assure  you  they 
behave  far  better  when  things  are  arranged  in 
that  way.  The  girls  will  feel  what  is  expected 
of  them  when  they  see  us  waiting  on  them. 
It  pays  far  better  in  Sunday  schools  when  it  is 
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done  so.  I  have  watched  the  big  blundering 
clumsy  creatures  of  boys,  and  I  am  sure  they 
all  think  they  are  deahng  with  an  angel  at 
least,  when  a  pretty  young  lady  is  teaching 
them." 

^^  George,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  talking 
nonsense,"  said  his  father.  '^  Is  there  nothing 
else  in  the  paper  ?  " 

'^  Some  town  council  squabbles.  Oh,  listen 
to  this.  Does  it  not  give  an  exact  idea  of  Dor- 
minster,  and  of  the  way  every  one  there  knows 
everything  about  everybody  else  ?  They  want 
a  new  tax-gatherer,  and  speak  of  their  want  at 
a  meeting.  At  first  they  propose  to  advertise  ; 
but  the  idea  is  dismissed  as  an  absurd  and 
useless  expense,  because  every  one  in  Dor- 
minster  knows  very  well  they  want  one  with- 
out that ;  and  they  go  on  to  say  that  as  they 
themselves  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  character 
of  every  one  in  the  place,  applicants  need  not 
trouble  themselves  to  send  testimonials.  In  a 
town  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, that  impHes  some  powers  of  memory." 

The  Copelands  had  some  very  good  water- 
colour  drawings,  and  one  was  a  view  of  Dor- 
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minster  from  tlie  house  where  .they  used  to  live 
before  Beaconshill  was  built.  There  was  a 
stretch  of  river  curving  round  low  sandy  banks, 
and  a  two-arched  Norman  bridge  spanned  it ; 
and  then  on  the  left  the  town  rose  above  in 
iiTegular  ranges  of  red-roofed  streets.  Old- 
fashioned  red  and  purply-red  and  orange 
houses  buttressed  up  a  hill  which  was  crowned 
by  the  castle  and  cathedral.  It  was  sunset, 
and  in  the  drawing  both  were  bathed  in  a 
flood  of  red  light. 

'^  What  a  romantic  place  this  Dorminster 
is  !  "  said  Dudley,  who,  though  not  strong  on 
the  side  of  sentiment,  could  not  help  seeing 
that  a  town  built  as  it  was  had  a  wonderful 
gift  of  beauty. 

''  It  is  splendid  !  "  said  Audrey,  ''  But  it  is 
not  a  bit  like  this  now." 

''  No,"  replied  George.  ^^  Was  splendid,  was 
beautiful,  we  ought  to  say  now ;  but  no  one 
can  bear  to  do  that,  for  it  is  so  fine  still — only 
they  have  widened  the  bridge  and  spoilt  it,  and 
rebuilt  the  castle,  and  had  a  turn  at  improving 
the  cathedral.  After  all,  though  people  talk 
of  the  changefulness  of  skies   and  clouds  and 
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seas,  the}^  are  the  only  things  wliich  keep  up 
any  likeness  to  themselves,  and  that  is  simply 
because  we  cannot  get  at  them  to  improve 
and  modernize  them.  Everything  else  is 
ruined  by  us.  Thank  God  !  we  can't  new  dye 
sunsets  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  age  we  live  in. 
What  sunsets  we  used  to  see  there !  I  often 
think  the  mellow  old  masonry  of  the  cathedral 
and  castle,  as  they  used  to  be,  had  some 
wonderful  prope^rty  of  holding  the  red  hght 
prisoner,  for  long  after  the  sun  had  set  you 
could  see  it  lingering  on  them,  just  as  it 
lingers  on  the  rough  bark  of  Scotch  fir-trees. 
But  there  were  always  magnificent  effects  of 
one  kind  or  another  to  be  seen  from  that 
house." 

^'But  how  clear  the  artist  has  made  the 
river  !    He  has  flattered  it." 

"Audrey,"  said  Osmunda,  ''if  you  make 
George  talk  of  the  river  you  will  repent  it." 

"  Not  flattered  a  bit ;  it  was  as  clear  and  as 
pure  as  w^ater  could  be  then,  and  the  walk  by 
it  into  town  was  lovely." 

''Yes,  wasn't  it?"  exclaimed  Osmunda. 
"  You  went  along  a  sandy  ii'regular  kind  of  a 
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path,  with  campanulas  and  w^ld  geraniums  and 
wreaths  of  bindweed  growing  as  they  hked 
about  it,  until  you  got  downhill  to  the  pebbly 
part  of  the  road,  where  we  used  to  stand  and 
wonder  whether  we  could  get  to  the  end  or 
not  before  a  flood  came  and  drowned  us." 

''  Floods  very  seldom  came,"  said  George, 
smiling.  ''■  But  that  road  was  so  picturesque  ! 
Do  you  remember  how  it  was  edged  with  old 
piles,  between  which  the  water  lapped  in  and 
out  and  sparkled  ?  And  then,  when  the  river 
swept  out  wide,  after  falling  over  the  weir, 
you  saw  a  glassy  picture  of  cathedral,  castle, 
and  bridge." 

"  Yes,  and  all  the  way  you  went,  George, 
do  you  remember  how  the  men  and  boys  used 
to  fish,  and  we  stood  to  look  at  the  little 
heaps  they  had  caught?  I  can't  think  what 
kind  of  fish  they  were.  They  were  far  prettier 
than  any  I  ever  see  now^ — they  were  so 
silvery,  and  golden,  and  purple." 

^^  ^  Travelled  o'er  by  dying  gleams,'  "  said 
George.  **Yes,  Audrey,  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  a  lovely  walk  that  was,  or  how  I  hate 
to  go  that  way  now.     They  have  raised  the 
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road  into  one  long  ugly  embankment,  and 
paved  it  with  cinders  and  asphalt,  which  melts 
under  the  hot  sun  so  that  your  feet  sink  into 
it.  And  it  gives  out  an  odour  which  would  be 
unbearably  offensive  were  there  not  so  many 
worse  to  contend  wdth.  And  instead  of  the 
picturesque  piles,  it  is  bordered  with  great 
ugly,  old,  worn-out  ii'on  gaspipes  neatly  fitted 
into  each  other,  and  laid  evenly  along.  iVll 
the  glassy  sweeps  and  shallows  have  dis- 
appeared, for  the  river  is  closely  hemmed  in 
by  this  embankment,  and  flows  in  a  straight 
uninteresting  line  by.  its  side  in  dull,  dii'ty 
depth.  Never  a  fish  is  to  be  seen  bigger  than 
a  stickleback — they  were  destroyed  long  ago 
by  the  volumes  of  poisonous  matter  which 
stream  out  of  gasworks,  paperworks,  and 
manufactories  of  all  kinds.  Of  course  no  one 
can  see  to  the  bottom  of  this  murky  water,  and 
the  cathedral,  which  used  to  reflect  itself  on 
its  surface,  shrinks  from  sight,  showing  but 
a  blurred  image,  partly,  perhaps,  because  its 
own  face  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
restorers  is  defaced,  and  no  longer  fair  or 
pleasureable  to    look  upon.      Ah,  well !    they 
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are  going  on  with  this  kind  of  thing  every- 
where. I  suppose  I  had  hetter  hold  my 
tongue,  for  I  am  afraid  I  am  cross — this 
subject  always  enrages  me." 

''You  are  not  really  cross,  George,  are 
you  ?  "  said  Audrey. 

''Yes,  really.  This  used  to  be  perhaps  the 
very  loveliest  city  in  England,  and  they  are 
rapidly  making  it  an  offence  to  every  sense 
God  has  given  us.  And  the  vexing  part  of  it  is 
this,  that  if  those  stupid  old  canons  had  had 
any  feeling  for  beauty,  or  any  knowledge  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  posterity  to  guard  this 
place  from  destruction,  they  might  have  done 
so  without  the  least  difficulty;  for  nearly  all 
the  land  about  the  river  is  chapter  property, 
and  they  might  have  preserved  it  unspoilt  for 
ever.  Just  think  of  their  riches  and  their 
dense  dulness ! " 

"  George,"  said  Audrey,  who  had  not  lived 
six  months  in  Dorminster  without  learning 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  place,  "if  you 
speak  in  that  profane  way  about  the  chapter, 
I  expect  you  will  shake  the  cathedral  down 
at  the  very  least.     How  can  you  ?  " 
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^'I  thought  myself  that  I  saw  the  centre 
tower  tottering  a  minute  or  two  ago,"  said 
Dudley.  ''Now,  if  you  could  only  shake  the 
canons  down  or  up ! " 

''  They  are  imbedded  in  the  constitution  of 
their  country,"  said  George,  laughing;  ''be- 
sides, those  most  to  blame  are  dead  and  gone 
long  ago." 

George  Copeland  w^alked  home  with  Audrey 
and  Dudley,  as  he  very  often  did.  Their  way 
was  by  the  Ouseburn  Eoad.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river  rose  the  dark  mass  of  the  cathedral, 
with  murky  clouds  clinging  about  it ;  but  its 
towers  stood  out  with  a  blackness  which  was 
darker  than  that  of  thehs.  And  down  below, 
the  towers  of  the  various  town  churches 
reared  their  heads,  and  the  lights  of  the  town 
ran  in  glittering  golden  necklaces  up  hilly 
streets.  The  locality  of  the  market-place, 
which  was  more  brilliantly  lighted  than  any 
other  part  of  the  town,  was  indicated  by  a  soft 
luminous  haze  which  hung  above  it  in  the  air. 
The  people  of  Dorminster  were  all  going  to 
bed ;  one  by  one  lights  shone  in  the  upper 
windows,  one  by  one  they  were  extinguished, 
and  a  deeper  gloom  succeeded. 
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"  I  only  mean  to  go  as  far  as  the  streets," 
said  George  ;  *'  I  shall  say  good-bye  then." 

But  he  did  not  say  it,  and  went  a  little 
further,  till  nearly  at  their  door. 

^^  Mr.  Copeland,  sir,"  said  a  decent-looking 
man  whom  they  now  met — "  excuse  me,  sir, 
but  I'd  hke  to  say  one  word  to  you." 

*^  I  will  follow  you  in  a  moment,"  said 
George  to  the  Wentworths.  ''  Don't  wait  for 
me." 

^^I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
touching  his  hat  and  looking  more  respectful 
than  ever  ;  '^  but  I  wished  to  say  that  I  have 
known  you  from  seeing  you  about  ever  since 
you  were  a  boy,  and  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
you,  sir ;  and  I'll  thrash  anybody  you  like  in 
the  place  for  a  shilling  !  " 

George  declined  the  offer  and  hurried  on, 
musing  on  the  advantages  of  always  Hving  in 
one  town.  As  he  bid  Audrey  good-night,  the 
cathedral  clock  struck  eleven,  and  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  gaol  clock  in  a  note 
two  octaves  higher;  just  as  the  strawberry- 
seller  of  London  is  echoed  by  a  shrill- voiced 
imp,  who  takes  up  his  cry  when  he  leaves  it 
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off — only  the  bells  are  pleasant,  and  no  fate 
seems  too  bad  for  the  strawberry- seller  when 
yon  hear  him. 

Audrey,  no  doubt,  thought  George  went 
home  and  to  bed;  but  he  had  watched  so 
many  candles  being  put  out  already,  that  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  see  her  window 
become  dark  too,  and  walked  up  and  down  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  until  at  last  the  man 
who  had  spoken  to  him  before  thought  he 
must  have  a  secret  desire  to  accept  his  offer, 
and  came  and  renewed  it.  Then,  seeing  he 
was  observed,  George  did  go. 

Audrey's  first  thought  in  the  morning — first 
second-rate  thought  of  course — was  Mrs. 
Heriot,  and  she  sent  Bridget  to  the  Mitre 
with  a  note  to  ask  if  she  might  go  to  see  her. 
It  was  answered  by  the  lady  herself  appearing 
in  person.  She  fanned  herself,  though  it  was 
a  very  cold  day.  She  described  her  preaching 
rambles  with  the  dear  bishop.  She  sympa- 
thized with  Audrey,  and  admired  her  rooms, 
the  view,  the  furniture,  and  was  as  kind  as 
she  could  be.  After  an  hour's  visit,  she  ex- 
claimed— 
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**  By-the-by,  Audrey  clear,  I  met  Mrs. 
Egerton  in  Cheltenham"  (Mrs.  Egerton  was 
an  Indian  friend  of  Audrey's),  '^  and  she  told 
me  you  had  bought  a  lovely  shawl  when  you 
were  in  India.  Well,  I  have  been  thinking 
about  that ;  and  as  I  am  afraid  it  will  only  be 
in  your  way  now,  and  as  I  am  making  such 
a  round  of  visits  with  the  bishop  on  this 
missionary  business  of  his,  and  staying  in 
friends'  houses  and  requiring  a  great  deal  of 
nice  dress,  I  don't  mind  buying  that  shawl  of 
you,  and  will  pay  you  half-price  for  it,  if  you 
•want  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  point  of  fact,  I 
suppose  the  money  would  be  of  more  use  to 

you?" 

"  Oh,  but  I  gave  that  shawl  to  Mrs.  Armi- 
tage  before  we  left  the  Cape." 

*'  That  good  shawl!  That  handsome  shawl!" 
cried  Mrs.  Heriot,  feeling  thoroughly  aggrieved 
and  cheated  of  a  bargain  she  had  set  her  heart 
upon. 

"  Nothing  is  too  good  for  Mrs.  Armitage." 

**WeU,  some  people  have  extravagantly 
generous  ideas.  I  can't  understand  how 
people  can  have  the  face  to  take  such  hand- 
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some  presents.  She  ought  to  send  it  back 
now,"  said  Mrs.  Heriot,  who  would  have  felt 
no  scruple  about  buying  it  in  the  manner  she 
had  suggested. 

^'  I  should  feel  very  much  hurt  if  she  did," 
said  Audrey. 

Then  Mrs.  Heriot  looked  around;  and  seeing 
the  old  cabinets  and  furniture,  and  a  few  valu- 
able ornaments  given  to  Dudley  by  his  uncle 
from  the  house  at  Minsteracres,  she  thought 
that,  after  all,  they  had  managed  to  get  some 
very  good  pickings  out  of  that  place,  and  that 
she  herself  w^ould  not  mind  being  ruined  in  the 
same  w^ay  that  they  had  been.  Still,  cabinets 
or  no  cabinets,  no  one  can  get  on  without  a 
little  money,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  that 
foolish  love  affair  of  Gus's  had  gone  no 
farther. 

"  You  have  not  asked  after  your  old  friend 
Gus,"  said  she,  with  a  tone  of  semi-conscious- 
ness in  her  voice. 

"Is  he  not  with  you?  I  thought  he  was 
coming  to  Dorminster  when  you  did,"  rephed 
Audrey ;  "he  said  he  should  do  so  the  last 
time  I  saw  him." 
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"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Audrey,  you  are 
beginning  to  find  that  Gus  is  better  worth 
looking  after  than  you  fancied — but  it  is  too 
late  now !  "  was  Mrs.  Heriot's  thought,  but 
she  only  said,  ^'  Qus  has  to  stick  to  his  work 
now." 

And  Audrey,  who  had  no  particular  interest 
in  him,  dropped  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Heriot  was  staying  at  the  Mitre — a 
good  hotel  at  the  other  end  of  Flower  Gate. 
All  superior  Dorminster  went  there  to  pay  its 
respects  to  her,  and  every  gossip  in  the  street 
knew  she  had  spent  fully  an  hour  and  a  half 
sitting  talking  to  that  Miss  Wentworth ;  and 
that  evening,  when  she  dined  at  the  deanery, 
Mrs.  Heriot  was  questioned  as  to  every  parti- 
cular of  her  former  acquaintance  with  Audrey. 
And  she  told  all  she  knew,  and  said — 

''  She  always  was  a  sweet  little  creature, 
and  very  fond  of  my  son  Gus  ;  but  Gus  is  a 
general  favourite,  dear  fellow  !  " 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Wiltshire,  who,  like 
every  one  else  in  Dorminster,  had  a  deep 
interest  in  errant  bishops,  came  in  to  see 
Audrey. 
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^'  You  never  told  me  you  knew  Mrs.  Heriot 
and  the  bishop,  Miss  Wentworth,"  said  she, 
much  wondering  that  such  a  claim  to  respect 
could  so  long  have  been  kept  in  the  back- 
ground by  Audrey. 

^^  I  never  thought  you  would  care  to  hear 
it,"  repHed  Audrey  simply.  "  We  came  home 
with  them  and  the  Nithisdales." 

*^  General  Sir  David  Nithisdale  !  You  lucky 
girl !  I  have  been  longing  for  some  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  him  and  his  family. 
They  lived  quite  within  visiting  range  all  last 
summer,  but  they  would  neither  dine  out  nor 
give  parties — they  don't  hke  society.  We 
exchanged  cards  once  or  twice,  and  there  the 
matter  rested." 

'^  They  came  once  to  Minsteracres  to  see  us. 
They  are  very  pleasant,  quiet  people,"  re- 
marked Audrey,  for  an  instant  departing  so 
far  from  her  usual  character  as  to  enjoy  Mrs. 
Wiltshire's  not  always  having  her  own  way 
about  those  with  whom  she  associated. 

^^  They  are  abroad  now.  Were  you  very 
intimate  with  them  ?  " 

^'  l^'es  ;  and  with  the  Heriot s  too.    On  board 
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ship  yoii  can't  help  being  intimate  with 
people." 

Mrs.  Wiltshire  smiled  grimly.  How  little 
Audrey  knew  of  what  people  conld  do  to 
avoid  an  intimacy  which  they  did  not  wish 
for,  on  board  ship  or  anywhere  else  ! 

"■  The  bishop  and  Mrs.  Heriot  are  going 
to  dine  with  ns  to-night.  We  shall  be  obHged 
to  have  a  party  of  some  sort  to  meet  them.  I 
only  asked  the  Heriots  this  very  morning,  and 
I  sent  the  groom  off  on  horseback  directly  they 
accepted,  with  a  note  inviting  all  the  Temple- 
mores.  I  mnst  get  three  or  four  others,  but 
we  can  soon  make  up  a  party  amongst  our- 
selves in  the  college." 

^'  I  thought  Mr.  Templemore  was  very  ill," 
said  Audrey,  whose  attention  had  been  struck 
by  the  expression — ''  All  the  Templemores." 

"So  he  is,  in  reahty — or  so  he  was,  per- 
haps, for  he  has  been  wonderfully  better  the 
last  two  days,  they  say,  since  his  son  came 
home  ;  but  I  don't  expect  he  will  come  out 
to  dinner.  Most  likely  only  Mrs.  Templemore 
and  the  son  will  come.  It  will  be  a  great 
help  to  my  party  to  have  the  son.     You  see. 
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the  Dorminster  people  look  upon  him  quite  as 
a  hero." 

How  she  talked !  Audrey's  heart  seemed 
to  give  a  great  leap  and  stand  still ;  and  she 
clenched  her  hands  to  try  to  keep  her  agita- 
tion down.  How  she  wished  Mrs.  Wiltshire 
would  but  ask  her  and  her  brother  to  dine 
there  too  !  Evidently  the  party  was  not  yet 
^ormed,  so  she  might  still  do  so.  How  she 
would  tremble  and  wish  to  sink  into  the  earth 
if  such  a  miracle  occurred  as  that  she  should 
be  invited  and  went  and  saw  him  ! 

''You  w^ere  a  very  shabby  girl,"  said  Mrs. 
Wiltshire,  "  and  would  not  come  when  I  asked 
you  before.  Why  was  it,  dear  ?  Had  you  no 
dress  ready?  " 

"  Oh,  plenty  of  dresses,"  cried  Audrey  ;  "  at 
least,  if  those  I  had  for  the  Government 
House  balls  would  do.  But  while  we  are 
living  here  as  we  are,  Dudley  does  not  hke 
me  to  go  out."  And  then,  poor  child,  she 
repented  this  speech,  and  blushed;  for  she 
could  read  Mrs.  Wiltshire's  thoughts,  and 
saw  that  some  faint  intention  of  inviting  her 
to  dine  in  the  evening  was  passing  through 
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her  mind.  It  was  so  natural  she  should  think 
of  this,  knowing  that  Audrey  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  Heriots  ;  and  now,  after 
that  speech,  she  would  not.  Audrey  felt  that 
thus  she  had  been  the  architect  of  her  own 
fate,  and  that  now  she  would  neither  he 
invited  on  this  nor  on  any  other  occasion. 
Nervously,  therefore,  she  added,  ^'I  don't 
mean  that  Dudley  would  dishke  my  going  out 
to  friends'  houses,  but  I  think  he  would  not 
wish  me  to  get  to  know  many  new  people 
here." 

^' I  dare  say  not,  dear;  but  you  like  the 
Heriots?" 

Audrey  felt  her  fate  trembling  in  the 
balance.  She  put  a  warmth  into  her  answer 
which  no  inward  feeling  towards  the  bishop 
or  his  wife  justified.  *'Yes,  very  much;  we 
were  so  long  together." 

*^  Then  will  you  come  and  have  luncheon 
with  me  to-morrow,  punctually  at  one,  and  I 
■will  do  my  best  to  get  Mrs.  Heriot  to  meet 
you  ?  A  luncheon  always  comes  so  easy  after 
a  dinner-party." 

^'  No,  thank  you,"  said  Audrey,  deeply  hurt. 
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and  woefully  cast  down  after  her  liigli  hopes, 
"  I  am  going  to  take  a  walk  with  my  brother  ; 
and  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Heriot  will  have  luncheon 
with  us  one  day  this  week.  Dudley  said  I 
was  to  be  sure  to  ask  her." 

*^But  don't  refuse,"  said  Mrs.  Wiltshire; 
''■  I  should  like  you  to  come." 

"I  can't  disappoint  my  brother,"  replied 
Audrey.  ^'I  am  sorry,  but  I  must  not 
accept." 

Some  other  conversation  followed;  and  then 
Audrey,  interested  to  the  point  of  being  care- 
less of  appearances,  said — 

^' Are  you  sure  Mr.  Brian  Templemore  has 
returned?" 

Yes,  he  was  at  home — Mrs.  Wiltshire 
knew  that.  She  had  sent  a  servant  over  on 
some  errand  or  other  two  days  ago,  and  he 
had  seen  young  Mr.  Templemore  standing 
in  the  hall  in  a  large  circle  of  portmanteaus 
and  packing-cases.  He  had  travelled  down 
from  London  the  night  before,  the  man 
thought.  Mrs.  Templemore  had  sent  for 
her  son  in  the  autumn,  and  had  always 
declared  that  nearly  all  her  husband's  illness 
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was  caused  by  his  anxiety  to  see  Mm  safely 
at  jbome  again.  And  when  Audrey  asked 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  father,  she 
was  told  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  heart ;  that  sometimes  he  was 
quite  prostrate  with  it,  at  others,  in  a  state 
when  any  excitement  or  emotion  might 
speedily  end  his  hfe  ;  but  that,  as  he  had 
hitherto  always  rallied  after  these  attacks, 
and  after  a  certain  time  been  completely  him- 
self again,  no  doubt  he  would  rally  again. 

''  Then  you  won't  come  to  luncheon  to- 
morrow ? "  said  Mrs.  Wiltshire,  regretfully, 
as  she  rose  to  take  leave. 

No,  Audrey  was  inflexible ;  but  she  was  also 
determined  to  get  Mrs.  Heriot  to  come  and 
have  luncheon  with  her  as  soon  as  possible. 
Then  she  would  hear  how  Brian  had  looked 
at  the  dinner  that  was  going  to  take  place 
this  evening,  and  what  he  had  said. 

**You  are  sure  you  won't  come?"  again 
said  the  bewildered  lady,  hardly  able  to  under- 
stand such  pushing  back  of  good  gifts  as  this 
conduct  of  Audrey's.  *'Then  I  won't  ask 
Mrs.  Heriot  either — I  only  thought  of  doing 
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it  for  your  sake."     And  she  departed,  bearing 
Audrey's  thanks  and  refusal  with  her. 

He  had  come  the  day  before  yesterday ! 
More  than  forty- eight  hours  without  seeing 
her  !  Then  she  remembered  his  aiHng  father, 
and  loved  him  for  being  such  a  good  son  as 
not  to  leave  him.  And  then  a  thought  came 
to  her  which  sent  the  blood  careering  through 
her  veins  in  hot  haste,  for  might  he  not  come 
and  see  her  this  very  day,  before  going  to  the 
dinner-party  ? 
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The  Hymnal  Companion  is  also  sold,  strongly  bound  ^vith  a 
Sunday  School  Liturgy,  in  two  sizes,  price  A,d.  and  id. 
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Bickersteth  (Rev.  E.  H.,  M.A.)  The  Reef,  and  other  Para- 
bles. One  Volume  square  8vo.,  with  numerous  very  beautiful  En- 
gravings, uniform  in  character  with  the  Illustrated  Edition  of  Heber's 
Hymns,  &c.,  price  75.  6d. 

The  Master's  Home-Call;    Or,  Brief  Memorials 

of  Alice  Frances  Bickersteth.     3rd  Edition.    32mo.  cloth  gilt.     rs. 

"  They  recall  in  a  touching  manner  a  character  of  which  the  religious 
beauty  has  a  warmth  and  grace  almost  too  tender  to  be  definite." — The 
Guardian. 


Th§  Shadow  of  the  Rock.  A  Selection  of  Reli- 
gious Poetry.     i8mo.    Cloth  extra,     -zs.  6d. 

The    Shadowed   Home   and   the   Light    Beyond. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth.     Second  Edition.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Bida,   The   Authorized   Version   of  the   Four   Gospels. 

With  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  etchings  on  steel,  after  the  drawings 
by  M.  Bida. 

The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  appropriately  bound  in 
cloth  extra,  price  £^  35.  each,  are  now  ready.    (St.  Mark  in  preparation.) 

Bishop  (J.  L.)  History  of  American  Manufacture.     3  vols. 

Svo.     2/.  5^-. 

(J.  P.)  First  Book  of  the  Law.     Svo.     i/.  is. 

Bits  of  Talk  about  Home  Matters.    By  H.  H.  Fcap.  Svo. 

cloth  gilt  edges.    35. 

Black  (Wm.)  Uniform  Editions  : 

Kilmeny  :  a  Novel.     Small  Post  Svo.  cloth.     6s. 

In  Silk  Attire.     3rd  and  cheaper  edition,   small  post 

Svo.    6s. 

"  A  work  which  deserves  a  hearty  welcome  for  its  skill  and  power  in 
delineation  of  character." — Saturday  Review. 

A  Daughter  of   Heth.       nth   and   cheaper   edition, 

crown  Svo.,  cloth  extra.     6s.     With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Walker,  A.R.A. 
"  If  humour,  sweetness,  and  pathos,  and  a  story  told  with  simplicity 
and  vigour,   ought  to  insure  success,  '  A  Daughter  of  Heth '  is  of  the 
kind  to  deserve  it." — Saturday  Review. 

Black  (C.  B.)  New  Continental  Route  Guides. 

Guide  to  the  North  of  France,  including  Nor- 
mandy, Brittany,  Touraine,  Picardy,  Champagne,  Burgundy, 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Loire  ;  Belgium  and  Holland  ; 
the  Valley  of  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland ;  and  the  South-Wcst  of 
Germany,  to  Italy  by  the  Brenner  Pass.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  Svo.,  cloth  limp.     9^-.  6d. 


List  of  Publications. 


Black  (C.  B.)  New  Continental  Route  Guides. 

Guide    to   Normandy   and   Brittany,   their    Celtic 

Monuments,  Ancient  Churches,  and  Pleasant  Watenng-Places.  Illus- 
trated with  Maps  and  Plans      Crown  8vo.,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 

Guide  to  Belgium  and  Holland,  the    North-East 

of  France,  including  Picardy,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and 
Alsace  ;  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,  to  Switzerland  ;  and  the  South- West 
of  Germany,  to  Italy,  by  the  Brenner  Pass,  with  Description  of  Vienna. 
Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  limp,  $s. 

Paris,   and    Excursions    from    Paris.      Illustrated 

with  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  and  Views.  Small  post  8vo.,  cloth  limp, 
price  3^. 

Guide  to  the  South  of  France  and  to  the  North 

of  Italy  :  including  the  Pyrenees  and  their  Watering-Places  ;  the  Health 
Resorts  on  the  Mediterranean  from  Perpignan  to  Genoa  ;  and  the  towns 
of  Turin,  Milan,  and  Venice.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  Small 
post  Svo.,  cloth  limp,  c^s. 

Switzerland  and  the  Italian  Lakes.    Small  post  Svo. 


price  3^.  6d. 

Guide  to  France,  Corsica,  Belgium,  Holland,  the 

Rhine,  the  Moselle,  the  South-West  of  Germany,  and  the 
North  of  Italy.  With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.     Limp  cloth,  price  15^. 

Railway  and   Road  Map   of  Switzerland,   West 

Tyrol,  and  the  Italian  Lake  Country.     Boards,  price  xs. 


Blackburn  (H.)   Art  in  the  Mountains  :   the  Story  of  the 

Passion  Play,  with  upwards  of  Fifty  Illustrations.     Svo.     12J. 
Artists  and  Arabs.   With  numerous  Illustrations.   Svo. 

•js.  6d. 

Harz  Mountains  :  a  Tour  in   the  Toy  Country. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     12s. 

Normandy    Picturesque.      Numerous    Illustrations. 


8vo.     x6s. 


Travelling  in  Spain.     With  numerous   Illustrations. 


8vo.     16s. 


IS.  6d. 


Travelling  in  Spain.     Guide  Book  Edition. 


The  Pyrenees.      Summer  Life  at  French  Watering- 
Places.     100  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore.    Royal  Svo.    iSj. 

Blackmore  (R.  D.)  Lorna  Doone.    New  edition.     Crown, 
8vo.  6s. 

"  The  reader  at  times  holds  his  breath,  so  graphically  yet  so  simply 
does  John  Ridd  tell  his  tale." — Saturday  Review. 

Alice  Lorraine.     3  vols.      i/.  \\s.  6d.        [In  the  press. 
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Blackmore  (R.  D.)  Cradock  Nowell.    2nd  and  cheaper  edi- 
tion.   6s. 

Clara  Vaughan.     Revised  edition.    6s. 

Georgics  of  Virgil.     Small  4to.    4J.  6d. 

Blackwell  (E.)  Laws  of  Life.    New  edition.    Fcp.     3J-.  6d. 

Boardman's  Higher  Christian  Life.     Fcp,     is.  6d. 

Bonwick  (J.)  Last  of  the  Tasmanians.    8vo.     16s. 

Daily  Life  of  the  Tasmanians.    8vo.    12s.  6d. 

Curious  Facts  of  Old  Colonial  Days.    i2mo.   cloth. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Hymnal  Companion. 

32mo.  cloth,     gd.     And  in  various  bindings. 

Books  suitable  for  School  Prizes  and  Presents.     (Fuller 
description  of  each  book  will  be  found  in  the  alphabet.) 
Adventures  of  a  Young  Naturalist.    7s.  6d. 

qn  Great  Hunting  Grounds.      5^. 

Allcott's  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-bag.     3^.  6d. 

Cupid  and  Chow  Cho'w.     3^.  6d. 

Old  Fashioned  Girl.    35.  6d. 

Little  "Women.    3J.  6d. 

Little  Men.     3J.  6d. 

Shawl  Straps.     35.  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Queen.     5^. 

Atmosphere  (The).     By  Flammarion.    305. 

Eackw^ard  Glances.     5^. 

Bayard  Series  (See  Bayard.) 

Bickersteth  (Rev.  E.  H.)  Shadow  of  the  Rock.     2s.  6d. 

Black  (Wm.)  Kilmeny.     6s. 

In  Silk  Attire.     6s. 

A  Daughter  of  Heth.    6s. 

Blackmore  (R.  D.)  Cradock  Nowell. 

Clara  Vaughan.    6s. 

Lorna  Doone.    6s. 

Burritt's  Ten   Minutes  Talk  on  all   sorts   of  Topics.    Sm. 

8vo.    6s. 
Butler's  Great  Lone  Land.     -js.  6d. 
Changed  Cross  (The).    2s.  6d. 
Child's  Play.     js.  6d. 
Christ  in  Song.    5J. 
Craik  (Mrs.)  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.    55. 
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Books  for  School  Prizes  and  Presents,  continued — 

Craik  (Mrs.)  Little  Sunshine's  Holiday.     41. 
Craik  (Miss)  The  Cousin  from  India.  4J. 

Miss  Moore.     4^. 

Dana's  Corals  and  Coral  Islands.    21J. 

Two  Years  before  the  Mast.     6s. 

Davies's  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber.     iZs. 
De  Witt  (Mad.)  An  Only  Sister.     4J. 
Erkmann  Chatrian's  The  Forest  House,    y.  6d, 
Faith  Gartney.     3^.  bd.  cloth;  boards,  is.  6d. 
Favell  Children  (The).    45. 

Favourite  English  Poems.    300  Illustration.    21X. 
Forbes  (J.  G.)  Africa  :    Geographical  Exploration  and  Chris- 
tian Enterprise.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,     js.  6d. 
Franc's  Emily's  Choice.     $s. 

John's  Wife.     4^. 

Marian,    sj. 

Silken  Cord.     5^. 

Vermont  Vale.     ss. 

Minnie's  Mission. 

Friswell  (Laura)  The  Gingerbread  Maiden,     y.  6d. 

Gayworthys  (The).     3^.  6d. 

Gentle  Life,  (Queen  Edition).     lar.  6d. 

Gentle  Life  Series.    (6"^^  Alphabet). 

Getting  on  in  the  World.     6s. 

Glover's  Light  of  the  W^ord.     2s.  6d. 

Hayes  (Dr.)  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold.    6s. 

Healy  (Miss)  The  Home  Theatre.     31.  6d. 

Henderson's  Latin  Proverbs,     xos.  6d. 

Holland  (Dr.)     Mistress  of  the  Manse.     2J.  6d. 

House  on  Wheels.     By  Madame  Stolz.     zs.  6d. 

Hugo's  Toilers  of  the  Sea.     los.  6d. 

M  M  M  6j. 

Kingston's  Ben  Burton.     3J.  6d. 
Kennan's  Tent  Life.    6s. 

King's  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Low's   Edition  of  American  Authors,     is.  6d.  and  2*, each.     2j 

Vols,  published.    See  Alphabet  under  Low. 
Lyra  Sacra  Americana.     4^.  6d. 

Macgregor  (John)  Rob  Roy  Books.     (^See  Alphabet.) 
Maury's  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.     6f. 
Parisian  Family.     5^. 
Phelps  (Miss)  The  Silent  Partner.     5^. 
Picture  Gallery  British  Art.     17.S. 
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Books  for  School  Prizes  and  Presents,  continued— 
Picture  Gallery  Sacred  Art.     xis. 
Ready,  O  Ready.     By  Captain  Allston,  R.N.     35.  (>d. 
Reynard  the  Fox.     100  Exquisite  Illustrations.     75  (>d. 
Sea-GuU  Rock.     79  Beautiful  Woodcuts,     is.  6d.  and  25.  6d. 
Stanley's  How  I  Found  Livingstone.     215. 
Stowe  (Mrs.)  Pink  and  W^hite  Tyranny.     3^.  6d. 

Old  Town  Folks.     Cloth  extra  6s.  and  2s.  6d. 

Minister's  Wooing.     5s.  ;  boards,  is.  6d. 

•  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island.    5J. 

My  Wife  and  I.     6s. 

Tauchnitz's  German  Authors.    See  Tauchnitz. 
Tayler  (C.  B.)  Sacred  Records.    2s.  6d. 
Titcomb's  Letters  to  Young  People,     is.  6d.  and  2s. 
Twenty  Years  Ago.     ^. 
Under  the  Blue  Sky.     js.  6d. 
Verne's  Meridiana.     -js.  6d. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.     los.  6d. 

■Whitney's  (Mrs.)  Books.     See  Alphabet. 

Bowles  (T.  G,)  The  Defence  of  Paris,  narrated  as  it  was 
Seen.     8vo.  14J. 

Bowker  (G.)  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  With  Explanatory  Notes. 
For ,  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  George  Bowker,  late 
Second  Master  of  the  Newport  Grammar  School,  Isle  of  Wight,  i  vol. 
foolscap,  cloth. 

Bradford   (Wm.)     T,he    Arctic   Regions.     Illustrated  with 

Photographs,  taken  on  an  Art  Expedition  to  Greenland.  With  Descrip- 
tive Narrative  by  the  Artist.  In  One  Volume,  royal  broadside,  25  inches 
by  20,  beautifully  bound  in  morocco  extra,  price  Twenty-five  Guineas. 

Bremer  (Fredrika)  Life,  Letters,  and  Posthumous  Works. 

Crown  8vo.    los.  6d. 

Brett  (E.)  Notes  on  Yachts.     Fcp.   6s. 

Bristed  (C.  A.)  Five  Years  in   an  English    University. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Amended  by  the  Author.   Post  8vo.    los.  6d. 

Broke  (Admiral  Sir  B.  V.  P.,  Bart.,  K.C.B.)  Biography 

of.      l/. 

Brothers  Rantzau.     See  Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Brown  (Colin  Rae).  Edith  Dewar.  3  vols.  Cr.Svo.  i/.iis.6d. 

Browning  (Mrs.  E.  B.)  The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May. 

Demy  4to.  Illustrated  with  Eight  Photographs,  after  Drawings  by 
Charlotte  M.  B.  Morrell.    21s. 


List  of  Publications.  ii 

Burritt  (E.)  The  Black  Country  and   its  Green  Border 
Land.     Second  edition.     Post  8vo.     6j. 

A  Walk  from  London  to  Land's  End.     Cr,  8vo.  6j-. 

Lectures  and  Speeches.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  6.c 

Ten-Minute  Talk  on   all  sorts  of  Topics.     With 

Autobiography  of  the  Author.     Small  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra,     ts. 

Bush  (R.J.)  Reindeer,  Dogs,  and  Snow  Shoes.   8vo.  i  aj'.  6^/. 

Bushnell's  (Dr.)  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice.   Post  Svo.    7^.  dd. 

Sermons  on  Living  Subjects.      Crown  Svo.  cloth. 

^s.  6d. 

Nature  and  the  Supernatural.     Post  Svo.     3J-.  6d. 

Christian  Nurture,     y.  6d. 

Character  of  Jesus.     6d. 

The  New  Life.     Crown  Svo.    3J-.  6d 


Butler  (W.  F.)  The  Great  Lone  Land ;  an  Account  of  the 
Red  River  Expedition,  1869-1870,  and  Subsequent  Travels  and  Adven- 
tures in  the  Manitoba  Country,  and  a  Winter  Journey  across  the  Sas- 
katchewan Valley  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  With  Illustrations  and 
Map.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 
(The  first  3  Editions  were  in  8vo.  cloth.     16^.) 

The   Wild    North    Land  :    the    Story   of    a   Winter 


Journey  with  Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.     Demy  Svo.  cloth, 
with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  a  Map.   Fourth  Edition.  185. 


ADOGAN     (Lady     A.)    Illustrated     Games    of 
Patience.     By   the  Lady  Adelaide  Cadogan.     Twenty- 
^         four  Diagrams  in  Colours,  with  Descriptive  Text.     Foolscap 
4to.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  125.  6d. 

California.     See  Nordhoff. 

Canada  on  the  Pacific  :  being  an  account  of  a  journey  from 
Edmonton  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  Peace  River  Valley.  By  Chaiics 
Horetzky.     Cloth.     5^. 

Carlisle  (Thos.)     The  Unprofessional  Vagabond.     Fcap. 

8vo.  Fancy  boards,     is. 

Ceramic  Art.     See  Jacquemart. 

Changed  Cross  (The)  and  other  Religious  Poems.     2s.  6d. 

Child's  Play,  with  16  coloured  drawings  by  E.  V.  B.  An 
entirely  new  edition,  printed  on  thick  paper,  with  tints,  js.  6d. 
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Chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Art  and  Master-pieces  of  Engraving, 

selected  from  the  celebrated  Collection  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the 
British  Museum.  Reproduced  in  Photography  by  Stephen  Thompson. 
Imperial  folio.  Thirty-eight  Photographs,  cloth  gilt.     4/.  14J.  6d. 

China.     See  Illustrations  of. 

Christ  in  Song.  Hymns  of  Immanuel,  selected  from  all  Ages, 
with  Notes.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  toned  paper, 
beautifully  printed  at  the  Chlswick  Press.  With  Initial  Letters  and 
Ornaments  and  handsomely  bound.     New  Edition.     5^-. 

Christabel.     See  Bayard  Series. 

Christmas  Presents.    See  Illustrated  Books. 

Chronicles  of  Castle  of  Amelroy.   4to.   "With  Photographic 

Illustrations.     2/.  2^. 

Clara  Vaughan.    See  Blackmore. 

Coffin  (G.  C.)  Our  New  Way  Round  the  World.  8vo.   12s. 

Conquered  at  Last ;  from  Records  of  Dhu  Hall  and  its  Inmates; 

A  Novel.     3  vols.     Crown  ;  cloth.     31^-.  6d. 

Cook  (D.)    Young  Mr.    Nightingale.     A   Novel.     3  vols. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth.     31^.  6d. 

Courtship  and  a  Campaign;  a  Story  of  the  Milanese  Volun- 
teers of  1866,  under  Garibaldi.     By  M.  Dalin.     2  vols.  cr.  8vo.     2ej. 

Cradock  Nowell.     See  Blackmore. 

Craik  (Mrs.)  The  Adventures  of  a  Brow^nie,  by  the  Author 

of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Miss 
Paterson.     Square  cloth,  extra  gilt  edges.     5^. 
A  Capital  Book  for  a  School  Prize  for  Children  from  Seven  to  Fourteen. 

Little   Sunshine's  Holiday  (forming  Vol.   1.  of  the 

John  Halifax  Series  of  Girls'  Books).     Small  post  8vo.     4J. 

John  Halifax  Series.    See  Girls'  Books. 

Poems.     Crown,  cloth,  5^. 


(Georgiana  M.)  The  Cousin  from   India,  forming 

VoL  2.  of  John  Halifax  Series.     Small  post  8vo.  4J. 

Only  a  Butterfly.    One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth. 


loj.  6d. 

Miss  Moore.     Small  post  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  gilt 

edges.     4^. 

Without  Kith  or  Kin.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.,  '^is,  6d. 

Hero  Trevelyan.    2  Vols.    Post  8vo.     21s. 


List  of  Publications.  13 

Craik's  American  Millwright  and  Miller.     With  numerous 

Illustrations.     8vo.     i/.  u. 

Cummins  (Maria  S.)  Haunted  Hearts  (Low's  Copyright 

Series).     i6mo.  boards,     is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2j. 

Curtis's  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

2  vols.  8vo.     24J. 


[ALTON  (J.   C.)  A  Treatise  on  Physiology  and 
Hygiene   for   Schools,    Families,    and    Colleges,   with 

numerous  Illustrations,     js.  6d. 

Dana  (R.  H.)  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  and 
Twenty-four  years  After.    New  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Revisions. 

izmo.    6s. 

Dana  (Jas.   D.)   Corals  and   Coral    Islands.       Numerous 

Illustrations,  charts,  &c.      New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  numerous 
important  Additions  and  Corrections.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.    8^.  6d. 

{In  the  press. 

"Professed  geologists  and  zoologists,  as  well  as  general  readers,  will 
find  Professor  Dana's  book  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  attention." 
— The  Athenceujn,  October  12,  1872. 

Daughter  (A)  of  Heth,  by  Wm.  Black.    Eleventh  and  Cheaper 

edition,     i  vol.  crown  8vo.     6^. 

Davies  (Wm.)     The  Pilgrimage  of  the   Tiber,  from  its 

Mouth  to  its  Source  ;  with  some  account  of  its  Tributaries.     8vo.,  with 
many  very  fine  Woodcuts  and  a  Map,  cloth  extra.    Second  Edition.    i8j. 

Devonshire  Hamlets ;  Hamlet  1603,  Hamlet  1604.  I  Vol. 
8vo.     ^s.  6d. 

De  Witt  (Madame  Guizot).      An   Only  Sister.     Vol.  V. 

of  the  "John  Halifax"  Series  of  Girls'  Books.     With  Six  Illustrations. 
Small  post  8vo.  cloth.     4^. 

Draper  (John  W.)  Human  Physiology.  Illustrated  with 
more  than  300  Woodcuts  from  Photographs,  &c.  Royal  8vo.  cloth 
extra,     i/.  5J. 

Duer's  Marine  Insurance.     2  vols.     3/.  3^. 

Duplais  and  McKennie,  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  and 
Distillation   of  Alcoholic   Liquors.    With  numerous   Engravings. 

8vO.       2/.  2S. 

Duplessis   (G.)'  Wonders  of  Engraving.     With  numerous 

Illustrations  and  Photographs.     8vo.     xzs.  6d^ 

Dussauce  (Professor  H.)  A  New  and  Complete  Treatise 

on  the  Art  of  Tanning.     Royal  8vo.     2/.  10^. 


General  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar. 


8vo.     i/.  js. 
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NGLISH    Catalogue    of  Books  (The)  Published 

|)     during  1863  to  1871   inclusive,  comprising  also  the  Important 
American  Publications. 

This  Volume,  occupying  over  450  Pages,  shows  the  Titles 
of  32,000  New  Books  and  New  Editions  issued  during  Nine 
Years,  with  the  Size,  Price,  and  Publisher's  Name,  the  Lists  of  Learned 
Societies,  Printing  Clubs,  and  other  Literary  Associations,  and  the  Rooks 
issued  by  them  ;  as  also  the  Publisher's  Series  and  Collections— altogether 
forming  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  Bookseller's  Establishment,  as 
well  as  to  every  Learned  and  Literary  Club  and  Association.  30^.  half- 
bound. 

%*  The  previous  Volume,  1835  to  1862,  of  which  a  very  few  remam  on 
sale,  price  2/.  55. ;  as  also  the  Index  Volume,  1837  to  1857,  price  i/.  6s. 

Supplements,   1863,   1864,    1865,   ^s.  6d.  each;   1866, 

1867  to  1874,  s^-  each. 

English  Writers,  Chapters  for  Self-improvement  in  English 
Literature  ;  by  the  author  of  "The  Gentle  Life."     6s. 

Matrons  and  their  Profession;  With  some  Con- 
siderations as  to  its  Various  Branches,  its  National  Value,  and  the 
Education  it  requires.  By  M.  L.  F.,  Writer  of  "  My  Life,  and  what 
shall  I  do  with  it."  "  Battle  of  the  Two  Philosophies,"  and  "  Strong 
and  Free."     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  extra,  7^.  6d.  {Now  ready. 

Erckmann  -  Chatrian.  Forest  House  and  Catherine's 
Lovers.     Crown  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

The    Brothers    Rantzau :    A   Story   of  the  Vosges. 

2  vols,  crown  8 vo.  cloth.  215.  New  Edition,  i  vol.,  profusely  illus- 
trated.    Cloth  extra.     55. 

Evans  (C.)     Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away.    By  C.  Evans, 

Author  of  "A  Strange   Friendship."     One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth 

extra,  los.  6d. 

A  Strange  Friendship.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,     ^s. 

Evans   (T.  W.)    History   of  the   American   Ambulance, 

established  in  Paris  during  the  Siege  of  1870-71.  Together  with  the 
Details  of  its  Method  and  its  Work.  By  Thomas  W.  Evans,  M.D., 
D.D.  S.  Imperial  8vo.,  with  numerous  illustrations,  cloth  extra,  price 
35^- 

AITH   GARTNEY'S  Girlhood,  by  the  Author  of 
"The  Gayworthys."  Fcap.  with  Coloured  Frontispiece.  y.6d. 

Favourite    English    Poems.     New  and  Extended 
Edition,  with  300  illustrations.     Small  4to.     21J. 

Favell  (The)  Children.  Three  Little  Portraits.    Crown  i2mo. 

Four  Illustrations.     Cloth  gilt.     4^. 

"  A  very  useful  and  clever  story." — John  Bull. 

Few  (A)  Hints  on  Proving  Wills.    Enlarged  Edition,  sewed. 
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Field   (M.    B.)    Memories   of  Many  Men  and  of  some 

Women.     Post  Svo.,  cloth.     loj.  6d. 

Fields  (J.  T.)  Yesterdays  with  Authors.   CrownSvo.  lOi-.  6^. 

Fleming's  (Sandford)  Expedition.    See  Ocean  to  Ocean. 

Flemish  and  French  Pictures.  With  Notes  concerning 
the  Painters  and  their  Works  by  F.  G.  Stephens,  Author  of  "  Flemish 
Relics,"  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,"  &c.  Small  4to.  cloth  extra, 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  sides,  back,  and  edges,     i/.  8j. 

Flammarion  (C.)  The  Atmosphere.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Camille  Flammarion.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher, 
F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment of  tlie  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  With  lo  beautiful 
Chromo-Lithographs  and  8i  woodcuts.  Royal  Svo.  cloth  extra,  bevelled 
boards.     305. 

Forbes   (J.  G.)  Africa:     Geographical    Exploration  and 

Christian  Enterprise,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.     By 
J.  Gruar  Forbes.     Crown  8\^o.,  cloth  extra,  7J.  ()d. 

Franc  (Maude  Jeane)  Emily's  Choice,  an  Australian  Tale. 
I  vol.  small  post  Svo.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  G.  F.  AngasI     5^. 

—  Hall's  Vineyard.     Small  post  8vo.,  cloth.     4?, 

John's  Wife.     A  Story  of  Life  in  South  Australia. 

Small  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra.     45. 

Marian,  or  the  Light  of  Some  One's  Home.    Fcp. 

3rd  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.     5J. 

Silken  Cords  and  Iron  Fetters.     4^. 

Vermont  Vale.   Small  post  4to.,  with  Frontispiece,  ^s. 

Minnie's    Mission.      Small  post  8vo.,  with  Frontis- 


piece.   \s. 
Friswell  (J.  H.)     See  Gentle  Life  Series. 

One  of  Two.    3  vols.     i/.  lu.  dd, 

Friswell  (Laura.)   The   Gingerbread  Maiden;  and  other 

Stories.     With  Illustration.     Square  cloth.     3^.  6d. 


AYWORTHYS    (The),  a  Story  of  New    England 

Life.     Small  post  Svo.     3J.  (>d. 

Gems   of  Dutch    Art.     Twelve   Photographs  from 
finest  Engravings  in  British  Museum.     Sup.  royal  4to.  cloth 
•    extra.     25^. 

Gentle  Life  (Queen  Edition).    2  vols,  in  i.  Small  4to.  \os.  6d. 
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THE  GENTLE  LIFE  SERIES.  Printed  in 
Elzevir,  on  Toned  Paper,  handsomely  bound,  form- 
ing suitable  Volumes  for  Presents.  Price  6s.  each; 
or  in  calf  extra,  price  los.  6d. 

The  Gentle  Life.  Essays  in  aid  of  the  Formation  of  Cha- 
racter of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen,     Tenth  Edition. 

"  Deserves  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  circulated  in  every 
hoviBQ."— Chambers'  Journal. 

About  in  the  World.  Essays  by  the  Author  of  "The  Gentle 
Life." 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  open  it  at  any  page  without  finding  some  handy 
idea." — Morning  Post. 

Like  unto  Christ.     A  New  Translation  of  the  **  De  Imita- 

tione  Christi  "  usually  ascribed  to  Thomas  a  Kempis.     With  a  Vignette 
from  an  Original  Drawing  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.     Second  Edition, 

"  Could  not  be  presented  in  a  more  exquisite  form,  for  a  more  sightly 
volume  was  never  seen." — Illustrated  London  News. 

Familiar  Words.  An  Index  Verborum,  or  Quotation  Hand- 
book. Affording  an  immediate  Reference  to  Phrases  and  Sentences 
that  have  become  embedded  in  the  English  language.  Second  and  en- 
larged Edition. 

"The  most  extensive  dictionary  of  quotation  we  have  met  with."— 
Notes  and  Queries. 

Essays  by  Montaigne.  Edited,  Compared,  Revised,  and 
Annotated  by  the  Author  of  "The  Gentle  Life."  With  Vignette  Por- 
trait.    Second  Edition. 

"  We  should  be  glad  if  any  words  of  ours  could  help  to  bespeak  a  large 
circulation  for  this  handsome  attractive  book." — Illustrated  Times. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.  Written  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Author  of  "The  Gentle 
Life."     Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,     ^s.  6d. 

"  All  the  best  things  in  the  Arcadia  are  retained  intact  in  Mr.  Fris- 
well's  edition. — Examiner. 

The  Gentle  Life.     Second  Series.    Third  Edition. 

"  There  is  not  a  single  thought  in  the  volume  that  does  not  contribute  in 
some  measure  to  the  formation  of  a  true  gentleman." — Daily  News. 

Varia :  Readings  from  Rare  Books.  Reprinted,  by  per- 
mission, from  the  Saturday  Review,  Spectator,  &c. 

"The  books  discussed  in  this  volume  are  no  less  valuable  than  they 
are  rare,  and  the  compiler  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public." 
— Observer. 

The   Silent  Hour:   Essays,  Original  and  Selected.     By 

the  Author  of  "The  Gentle  Life."    Second  Edition. 

"All  who  possess  the  'Gentle  Life'  should  own  this  volume."— 
Standard. 
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Essays    on   English  Writers,  for  the  Self-improvement  of 

Students  in  English  Literature. 

"To  all  (both  men  and  women)  who  have  neglected  to  read  and  study 
their  native  literature  we  would  certainly  suggest  the  volume  before  us 
as  a  fitting  introduction." — Exatnitier. 

Other  People's  Windows.    By  J.  Hain  Friswell.    Second 

Edition. 

"The  chapters  are  so  lively  in  themselves,  so  mingled  with  shrewd 
views  of  human  nature,  so  full  of  illustrative  anecdotes,  that  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  be  ^lim^zA."— Morning  Post. 

A  Man's  Thoughts.    By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 


German  Primer;    being  an  Introduction  to   First  Steps  in 

German.     By  M.  T.  Preu.     is.  6d. 

Getting  On  in  the  World ;  or,  Hints  on  Success  in  Life. 

By  William  Mathews,  LL.D.  Small  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  bevelled 
edges.     6s. 

Girdlestone  (C.)  Christendom.     i2mo.    y. 

Family  Prayers.     i2mo.     is.  6d. 

Glover  (Rev.  R.)  The  Light  of  the  Word.     Third  Edition. 

i8mo.     2S.  6d. 

Goethe's  Faust.    With  Illustrations  by  Konewka.    Small  4to. 

Price  loy.  6d. 

Gouffe  :   The  Royal  Cookery  Book.      By  Jules  Gouff£  ; 

translated  and  adapted  for  English  use  by  Alphonse  Gouffe,  head 
pastrycook  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Illustrated  with  large  plates, 
printed  in  colours.     i6i  woodcuts.     8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,    zl.  2S. 


Domestic  Edition,  half-bound.     los.  6d. 


"  By  far  the  ablest  and  most  complete  work  on  cookery  that  has  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  gastronomical  world." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Book  of  Preserves ;  or,  Receipts  for  Preparing 

and  Preserving  Meat,  Fish  salt  and  smoked,  Terrines,  Gelatines,  Vege- 
tables, Fruits,  Confitures,  Syrups,  Liqueurs  de  Famille,  Petits  Fours, 
Bonbons,  &c.  &c.  i  vol.  royal  Svo.,  containing  upwards  of  500  Receipts 
and  34  Illustrations,     los.  6d. 

Royal  Book  of  Pastry  and  Confectionery.  By  Jules 

Gouffe,  Chef-de-Cuisine  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club.  Royal  Svo.  Illus- 
trated with  10  Chromo-lithographs  and  137  Woodcuts,  from  Drawings 
from  Nature  by  E.  Monjat,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  35^. 

Gower  (Lord  Ronald).    Hand-book  to  the  Art  Galleries, 
Public  and  Private,  of  Belgium  and  Holland.     iSmo.,  cloth. 

iln  ttie  Press, 
A  3 
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Girls*  Books.     A  Series  written,  edited,  or  translated  by  the 
Author  of  "John  Halifax."    Small  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  /^.  each. 

1.  Little  Sunshine's  Holiday. 

2.  The  Cousin  from  India. 

3.  Twenty  Years  Ago. 

4.  Is  it  True. 

5.  An  Only  Sister.    By  Madame  Guizot  De  Witt. 

6.  Miss  Moore. 

Gospels  (Four),  with  Bida's  Illustrations.    See  Bida. 

Gray  (Robertson)  Brave  Hearts.    Small  post  8vo.     3^-.  6d. 

Gouraud  (Mdlle.)     Four  Gold  Pieces.      Numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Small  post  8vo.,  cloth.  2s.  6d.    See  also  Rose  Library. 

Grant  (Rev.  G.  M.)    See  Ocean  to  Ocean. 

Greenleaf's  Law  of  Evidence.    13th  Edition.    3  vols.     84-f. 

Guizot's  History  of  France.    Translated  by  Robert  Black. 

Royal  8vo.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Vols.  I.,  II.  and  III.,  cloth  extra 
each  24J. ;  in  Parts,  2S.  each  (to  be  completed  in  two  more  volumes). 

Guyon  (Mad.)  Life.     By  Upham.     Third  Edition,     Crown 

8vo.     6s. 

Method  of  Prayer.     Foolscap,     is. 

Guyot   (A.)   Physical   Geography.      By  Arnold   Guyot, 

Author  of  "  Earth  and  Man."  In  i  volume,  large  4to.,  128  pp.,  nume- 
rous coloured  Diagrams,  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  price  xos.  hd.,  strong 
boards. 

'ALE   (E.   E.)  In  His  Name;  a  Story  of  the  Dark 

Ages.     Small  post  8vo.,  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 

Hacklander  (F.  W.)  Bombardier  H.  and  Cor- 
poral Dose  ;  or,  Military  Life  in  Prussia.  First  Series. 
The  Soldier  in  Time  of  Peace.  Translated  (by  permission  of  the  Author) 
from  the  German  of  F.  W.  Hacklander.  By  F.  E.  R.  and  H.  E.  R. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  5^. 

Harrington  (J.)  Pictures  of  Saint  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor!    Photographs.    4to.    63J. 

Harrington's  Abbey  and  Palace  of  Westminster.  Photo- 
graphs.   5/.  5J. 

Harper's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Europe  and  the 
East.    New  Edition,  1874.    Post  8vo.     Morocco  tuck,  i/.  lu.  6d. 

Haswell  (Chas.  H.)  The  Engineers'  and  Mechanics' 
Pocket-Book.  30th  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  i2mo,  morocco 
tuck,  14J. 

Hawthorne  (Mrs.  N.)  Notes  in  England  and  Italy.  Crown 

8vo.     loj.  6d. 
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Hayes  (Dr.)  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold;  an  Old  Man's  Story 

of  a  Young  Man's  Adventures.  By  Dr.  I.  Isaac  Hayes,  Author  of 
"The  Open  Polar  Sea."  With  numerous  Illustrations.     Gilt  edges,  ts. 

^ The  Land  of  Desolation;  Personal  Narrative  of  Ad- 
ventures in  Greenland.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth 
extra.    14^. 

Hazard  (S.)  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present;  With  a 

Glance  at  Hayti.  With  upwards  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  beautiful 
Woodcuts  and  Maps,  chiefly  from  Designs  and  Sketches  by  the  Author. 
Denjy  8vo.  cloth  extra.     18^-. 

Hazard  (S.)   Cuba  with  Pen  and  Pencil.     Over  300  Fine 

Woodcut  Engravings.     New  edition,  8vo.  cloth  extra.     15^. 

Hazlitt  (William)     The  Round   Table.      (Bayard   Series.) 

2J.  td. 

Healy  (M.)  Lakeville.     3  vols.     i/.  lis.  6d. 

A  Summer's  Romance.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

The  Home  Theatre.    Small  post  8vo.    35-.  6d. 

Out   of  the    World.      A   Novel.      Three  Volumes 

crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,     i/.  lis.  6d. 

Henderson   (A.)  Latin   Proverbs   and  Quotations ;    with 

Translations  and  Parallel  Passages,  and  a  copious  English  Index.  By 
Alfred  Henderson.     Fcap.  4to.,  530  pp.     ioj.  6d. 

Hearth  Ghosts.    By  the  Author  of  "  Gilbert  Rugge."    3  Vols. 

i/.  1 1  J.  6d. 

Heber's  (Bishop)   Illustrated  Edition  of  Hymns.     With 

upwards  of  loo  Designs  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  art  under  the 
superintendence  of  J.  D.  Cooper.  Small  4to.  Handsomely  bound, 
js.  td. 

Higginson  (T.  W.)  Atlantic  Essays.      Small  post  Svo.    6j-. 

Hitherto.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Gayworthys."  New  Edition, 
cloth  extra.  3J.  td.  Also  in  Low's  American  Series.  Double  Vol.  is.  6d. 

Hofmann  (Carl)  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Paper  in  all  its  Branches.  Illustrated  by  One  Hundred  and 
Ten  Wood  Engravings,  and  Five  large  Folding  Plates.  In  One  Volume, 
4to,  cloth  ;  about  400  pages.     3/.  13^.  6d. 

Holland  (Dr.)  Kathrina  and  Titcomb's  Letters.  See  Low's 
American  Series. 


Mistress  of  the  Manse.  2s.  6d.  Seealso  Rose  Library. 

s   (Oliver  W.)  The  Guardian  Angel ;  a  Romance. 
;.     i6j. 

(Low's  Copyright  Series.)     Boards,  u.  dd.  ;  cloth,  2s. 
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Holmes   (Oliver  W.)   Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

i2mo.     IS.     Illustrated  edition,  3J.  6d. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table.    3J.  6d. 

— — -  Songs  in  Many  Keys.     Post  8vo.    7^.  6d. 

Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals.    i2mo.   is.  6^. 

Homespun,  or  Twenty  Five  Years  Ago  in  America,  by 

Thomas  Lackland.     Fcap.  8vo.     7^.  6d. 

Hoppin  (Jas.   M.)  Old  Country,  its  Scenery,   Art,  and 

People.    Post  8vo.     7J.  6d. 

Howell  (W.  D.)  Italian  Journeys.     i2ino.  cloth.    Sj.  6d. 

Hugo  (Victor)  "Ninety-Three."  Translated  by  Frank 
Lee  Benedict  and  J.  Hain  Friswell.  New  Edition.  Illustrated. 
One  vol.  crown  8vo.     6s. 

Toilers  of  the  Sea.    Crown  8vo.    6s. ;  fancy  boards, 

2S. ;  cloth,  zs.  6d.  ;  Illustrated  Edition,  los.  6d. 

Hunt  (Leigh)  and  S.  A.  Lee,  Elegant  Sonnets,  with 
Essay  on  Sonneteers.    2  vols.    8vo.    x8s. 

Day  by  the  Fire.     Fcap.     6s.  6d. 

Huntington  (J.D.,  D.D.)  Christian  Believing.    Crown  8vo. 

3J.  (>d. 

Hutchinson  (T.  J.)  Two  Years  in  Peru;  with  Exploration 
of  its  Antiquities.  By  Thomas  J.  Hutchinson.  Map  by  Daniel 
Barrera,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra. 
285. 

Hymnal  Companion  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    See 

Bickersteth. 


LLUSTRATIONS   of   China  and    its    People. 

By  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.  Being  Photographs  from  the 
Author's  Negatives,  printed  in  permanent  Pigments  by  the 
Autotype  Process,  and  Notes  from  Personal  Observation. 

*jf*  The  complete  work  embraces  200  Photographs,  with  Letter-press 
Descriptions  of  the  Places  and  People  represented.  Four  Volumes, 
imperial  4to.,  each  ;^  3  3J. 

Illustrated  Books,  suitable  for  Christmas,  Birthday,  or 
Wedding  Presents.  (The  full  titles  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Alphabet.) 

Adventures  of  a  Young  Naturalist,    js.  6d. 

Alexander's  Bush  Fighting.     t6s. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.    25J. 

Arctic  Regions.     Illustrated.     25  guineas. 

Art,  Pictorial  and  Industrial.    New  Series,  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  i8j.  each. 

Bida's  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John.    3/.  35.  each. 
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Illustrated  Books,  continued— 

Blackburn's  Art  in  the  Mountains.     12s. 

Artists  and  Arabs,    yj.  6d. 

Harz  Mountains.    12^. 

' Normandy  Picturesque.     i6s. 

Travelling  in  Spain.    16s. 

'—  The  Pyrenees.     i8j. 

Bush's  Reindeer,  Dogs,  &c.    12s.  6d. 

Butler's  Great  Lone  Land.    7^.  6d. 

Cadogan  (Lady)  Games  of  Patience.     \2S.  6d. 

Chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Art.    4/.  14^.  6d. 

China.     Illustrated.     4  vols.    3/.  35.  each  vol. 

Christian  Lyrics. 

Davies's  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber.    185. 

Dream  Book,  by  E.  V.  B.     21J.  6d. 

Duplessis'  Wonders  of  Engraving.     \2S.6d. 

Favourite  English  Poems.    21s. 

Flammarion's  The  Atmosphere.     305. 

Fletcher  and  Kidder's  Brazil.     iSj. 

Goethe's  Faust,  illustrations  by  P.  Konewka.     ioj.  6d. 

Goufte's  Royal  Cookery  Book.     Coloured  plates.     421. 

Ditto.        Popular  edition.     10s.  6d. 

Book  of  Preserves.     10s.  dd. 

Hazard's  Santa  Domingo.     i8i. 
Cuba.     15J. 

Heber  (Bishop)  Hymns.     Illustrated  edition,      ^s.  6d. 

How  to  Build  a  House.     By  Viollet-le-Duc.    8vo.     12$. 

Jacquemart's  History  of  the  Ceramic  Art.    42^. 

Koldewey's  North  German  Polar  Expedition,     il.  155. 

MacGahan's  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus.     iSj-. 

Markham  (Capt.)  Whaling  Cruise  to  Baffin's  Bay.     js.  6d. 

Markham  (Clements)  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region,  ^s.6d. 

Markham's  Cruise  of  the  Rosario.     16s. 

Masterpieces  of  the  Pitti  Palace,     3/.  135.  6d. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    (Martin's  plates).    3/.  13J.  6d, 

My  Lady's  Cabinet.    2i.y. 

Ocean  to  Ocean.     10^.  6d. 

Palliser  (Mrs.)  History  of  Lace.    21J. 

Historic  Devices,  &c.     21s. 

Pike's  Sub-Tropical  Rambles.    i8.y. 

Red  Cross  Knight  (The).    25J. 

Sauzay's  Wonders  of  Glass  Making.    12s.  6d 

Schiller's  Lay  of  the  Bell.     14s. 

Stanley's  How  I  Found  Livingstone,    js.  6d. 

Coomassie  and  Magdala.    i6s. 

Sulivan's  Dhow  Chasing.     i6s. 
Thomson's  Straits  of  Malacca.    21s. 
Verne  (Jules)  Books.     8  vols.     See  Alphabet. 
Viardot,  Wonders  of  Sculpture.     X2s.  6d. 

Wonders  of  Italian  Art.    X2s.  6d. 

Wonders  of  European  Art.     j2s.  6d. 

Werner  (Carl)  Nile  Sketches.    2  Series,  each  3/.  lor. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight.     Two  volumes,  crown  8vo.,  cloth.  21s. 

Is  it  True  ?    Being  Tales  Curious  and  Wonderful.     Small  post 
Svo.,  cloth  e.xtra.    4^. 
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ACK  HAZARD,  a  Story  of  Adventure  by  J.   T. 

Trowbridge.    Numerous  illustrations,  small  post.     3J.  td. 

Jackson  (H.)  Argus  Fairbairne;   or,   a   Wrong 
Never  Righted.     By  Henry  Jackson,  Author  of  "Hearth 
Ghosts,"  &c.    Three  volumes,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  31J.  6d. 

Jacquemart  (J.)  History  of  the  Ceramic  Art :  Descriptive 
and  Analytical  Study  of  the  Potteries  of  all  Times  and  of  all  Nations. 
By  Albert  Jacquemart.  200  Woodcuts  by  H.  Catenacci  and  J. 
Jacquemart.  12  Steel-plate  Engravings,  and  1,000  Marks  and  Mono- 
grams. Translated  by  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser.  In  i  vol.,  super  royal 
8vo.,  of  about  700  pp.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  425.  [Ready. 

"  This  is  one  of  those  few  gift  books  which,  while  they  can  certainly 
lie  on  a  table  and  look  beautiful,  can  also  be  read  through  with  real 
pleasure  and  profit."— Times,  December  13. 

Jessup  (H.  H.)  The  Women  of  the  Arabs.    With  a  Chapter 

for  Children.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Harris  Jessup,  D.D.,  seventeen 
years  American  Missionary  in  Syria.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  io.y.  6d. 

Jilted.     A  Novel.     3  vols.     iL  lis.  6d. 

Johnson  (R.  B.)  Very  Far  West  Indeed.     A  few  rough 

Experiences  on  the  North- West  Pacific  Coast.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth.     los.  6d. 
New  Edition— the  Fourth,  fancy  boards.    2s. 


EDGE  Anchor,  or  Young  Sailor's  Assistant,  by 

Wm.  Brady.    8vo.    i8.y. 

Kennan  (G.)  Tent  Life  in  Siberia.  3rd  edition.  6^. 

Kennaway  (L.  J.)  Crusts.  A  Settler's  Fare  due  South ; 
or.  Life  in  New  Zealand.  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra.     5s. 

Kent    (Chancellor)    Commentaries    on    American   Law. 

i2th  edition.     4  vols.    8vo.     5/. 

King  (Clarence)  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

crown  8vo.     Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  cloth  extra.     6s. 

The  Times  of  Oct.  20th  says  :— "  If  we  judge  his  descriptions  by 
the  vivid  impressions  they  leave,  we  feel  inclined  to  give  them  very  high 
praise." 

Knight  (C.)  A  Romance  of  Acadia  Two  Centuries  Ago. 

From  a  Sketch  by  the  late  Charles  Knight.     In  3  vols,  crown  Svo. 
\i.  1 1  J.  tid. 
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Koldewey  (Capt.)      The   Second   North   German    Polar 

Expedition  in  the  Year  1869-70,  of  the  Ships  "Germania"  and 
"Hansa,"  under  command  of  Captain  Koldewey.  Edited  and  con- 
densed by  H.  W.  Bates,  Esq.,  and  Translated  by  Louis  Mekcier, 
M.A.  (Oxon.)  Numerous  Woodcuts,  Maps,  and  Chromo-lithographs. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,     il.  i^s. 


ANE    (Laura  C.   M.)    Gentleman    Verschoyle. 

3  vols.     i/.  lis.  6d. 

Lang  (Dr.)  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account 

of  New  South  Wales,  from  the  Founding  of  the  Colony 
in  1788  to  the  present  day,  including  details  of  the  remarkable  discoveries 
of  Gold,  Copper,  and  Tin  in  that  Colony.  By  John  Dunmore  Lang, 
D.D.,  A.M.,  Senior  Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Sydney.  Fourth 
Edition.     In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,    il.  is. 

Lang  (J.  D.)  The  Coming  Event.     8vo.    12s. 
L'Estrange  (Sir  G.  B.)    Recollections    of    Sir    George 

B.  L'Estrange.    With  Heliotype  reproductions.  8vo.  cloth  extra.    14J. 

Le  Due  (V.)  How  to  Build  a  House.  By  ViolletLeDuc, 

Author  of  "The  Dictionary  of  Architecture,"  &c.     Numerous  Illustra- 
tions, Plans,  &c.     One  vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,     us. 

Annals  of  a  Fortress.     Numerous  Illustrations  and 

Diagrams.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  [/«  the  press. 

Lee  (G.  R.)  Memoirs   of  the  American  Revolutionary 

War.    8vo.     16s. 

Lessing's  Laocoon :  an  Essay  upon  the  Limits  of  Painting 
and  Poetry,  with  remarks  illustrative  of  various  points  in  the  History  of 
Ancient  Art.  By  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  A  New  Translation 
by  Ellen  Frothingham,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.     55. 

Lindsay   (W.    S.)    History   of  Merchant    Shipping    and 

Ancient  Commerce.    In  4  vols.  Vols.  I.  and  II. ,  demy  8vo.  21^.  each. 

Locker  (A.)  The  Village  Surgeon.  A  Fragment  of  Auto- 
biography. By  Arthur  Lockek,  Author  of  "Sweet  Seventeen." 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth.     New  Edition.     3.^.  6d. 

Little  Preacher.    32mo.    is. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.)  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe. 

New  Edition.     8vo.  cloth,     il.  is. 

Loomis  (Elias).  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy.  Post  8vo. 

7^.  6d. 

-^ Practical  Astronomy.    8vo.     loj. 
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Low's  Half- Crown  Series,  choicely  bound,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
small  post  8vo. 

1.  Sea-Gull  Rock.    By  Jules  Sandeau.    Numerous  Illustrations. 

2.  The  House  on  Wheels.     By  Madame  Stolz.     Numerous  Illus- 

trations. 

3.  The  Mistress  of  the  Manse.     By  Dr.  Holland. 

4.  Undine,  and  the  Two  Captains.     By  Fouqu^.    Illustrations. 

5.  Draxy  Miller's  Dowry  and  the  Elder's  Wife. 

6.  The   Four   Gold    Pieces.      By  Madame  Gouraud.      Numerous 

Illustrations. 

7.  Picciola ;  or,  The  Prison  Flower.   By  X.  B.  Saintine.   Nume- 

rous Illustrations.  \In  the  press. 

Low's  Copyright  and  Cheap  Editions  of  American 
Authors,  comprising  Popular  Works,  reprinted  by  arrange- 
ment with  their  Authors  : — 

1.  Haunted  Hearts.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Lamplighter." 

2.  The  Guardian  Angel.    By  "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table." 

3.  The  Minister's  Wooing.   By  the  Author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

4.  Views  Afoot.    By  Bayard  Taylor. 

5.  Kathrina,  Her  Life  and  Mine.     By  J.  G.  Holland. 

6.  Hans  Brinker :  or.  Life  in  Holland.     By  Mrs.  Dodge. 

7.  Men,  'Women,  and  Ghosts.    By  Miss  Phelps. 

8.  Society  and  Solitude.    By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Q.  Hedged  In.    By  Elizabeth  Phelps. 

11.  Faith  Gartney. 

12.  Stowe's  Old  Town  Folks,    zj.  6^.;  cloth,  3^. 

13.  Lowell's  Study  Windows. 

14.  My  Summer  in  a  Garden.    By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

15.  Pink  and  White  Tyranny.     By  Mrs.  Stowe, 

16.  We  Girls.     By  Mrs.  Whitney. 

20.  Back-Log  Studies.    By  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Author  of 
"  My  Summer  in  a  Garden." 

"  This  is  a  delightful  book." — Atlantic  Monthly. 

22.  Hitherto.     By  Mrs.  T.  D.  Whitney.     Double  Volume,  2s.  6d. 
fancy  flexible  boards. 

23.  Farm  Ballads,  by  Will.  Carleton,  price  ONE  SHILLING. 

Low's  Monthly  Bulletin  of  American  and  Foreign  Publi- 
cations, forwarded  regularly.    Subscription  zs.  6d.  per  annum. 

Low's    Standard     Library    of    Travel    and    Adventure. 

Crown  8vo.     Bound  uniformly  in  cloth  extra,  yj-.  6d.  each 
volume. 

1.  The  Great  Lone  Land.    By  W.  F.  Butler.    With  Illustrations 

and  Map.     Fifth  Edition. 

2.  The  Wild   North   Land  :   the   Story  of  a  Winter  Journey  with 

Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.     By  W.  F.  Butler.     With 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  a  Map.     Fifth  Edition. 

3.  How  I  Found  Livingstone.    By  H.  M.  Stanley.   Introductory 

Chapter  on  the  Death  of  Livingstone,  with  a  Brief  Memoir. 

4.  The  Threshold  of  the   Unknown   Region.     By  C.  R.  Mark- 

ham.     New  Edition  (the  third).     With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

5.  A  W^haling  Cruise  to  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Boothia. 

By  A.   H.   Markham.     New  Edition.    Two  Maps  and  several 
Illustrations. 

***    Other  vohitnes  in  preparation. 
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Low's    Standard    Novels.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  each,  cloth  extra. 

A  Daughter  of  Heth.     By  W.    Black.     With   Frontispiece  by  F. 

Walkeh,  A.R.A. 
Kilmeny.     A  Novel.     By  W.  Black 
In   Silk  Attire.     Third  Edition. 
Lorna  Doone.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Cradock  Nowell.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Clara  Vaughan.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Innocent.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     Eight  Illustrations. 
"Work  :  a  Story  of  Experience.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    Illustrations. 

{See  also  "  Rose  Library.") 
Mistress    Judith  :   a    Cambridgeshire    Story.      By   C.   C.    Frazer- 

Tytler. 
Ninety-Three.     By  Victor  Hugo.     Numerous  illustrations. 

Low's  Handbook  to   the  Charities  of  London   for  1874. 

Edited  and  Revised  to  February,  1875,  by  Charles  Mackeson,  F.S.S., 
Editor  of  "A  Guide  to  the  Churches  of  London  and  its  Suburbs,"  &c. 
Price  IS. 

Lunn  (J.  C.)    Only  Eve.   3  vols.   31^-.  6d. 

Lyne    (A,  A.)    The    Midshipman's    Trip   to  Jerusalem. 

With  illustration.     Third  Edition.     Cro\vn  8vo.,  cloth,     jos.  dd. 

Lyra  Sacra  Americana.  Gems  of  American  Poetry,  selected 
and  arranged,  with  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketches,  by  C.  D.  Cleve- 
land, D,  D.,  author  of  the  "  Milton  Concordance."    i8mo.     4J.  (>d. 


IgAC  GAHAN  (J.  A.)  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus 

j  }         and  the  Fall  of  Khiva.     With  Map  and  numerous  Illustra- 
V^  i!»         tions.     Third  Edition.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  185. 

Macgregor  (John,)  '•  Rob  Roy  "  on  the  Baltic. 

Third  Edition,  small  post  8vo.     is.  6d. 

Macgregor  (John).     A    Thousand    Miles   in  the    "  Rob 

Roy  "  Canoe.     Eleventh  Edition.     Small  post,  8vo.    zs.  6d. 

Description    of    the    *'  Rob    Roy  "    Canoe,    with 


plans,  &c.     ij. 

The    Voyage   Alone    in    the    Yawl   '*  Rob    Roy.' 


Second  Edition.     Small  post,  8vo.     s^- 

Mahony  (M.  F.)  A  Chronicle  of  the  Fermors ;  Horace 
Walpole  in  Love.  By  M.  F.  Mahony.  2  vols,  demy  Svo.,  with 
steel  portrait.     24J. 

Manigault,  The  Maid  of  Florence ;  or,  a  Woman's  Ven- 
geance.    35.  6d. 

March  (A.)  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.     Svo.     "js.  6d. 

Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lan- 


guage.    8V0.     I2J. 
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Marcy  (R.  B.)     Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life.     Royal  8vo. 


Prairie  and  Overland  Traveller.     2s.  6d. 


Marigold  Manor.  By  Miss  Waring.  With  Introduction  by 
Rev.  A.  Sewell.    With  Illustrations.    Small  post  8vo.    4^-. 

Markham   (A.    H.)   The   Cruise   of  the   "  Rosario."     By 

A.  H.  Markham,  Commaader,  R.N.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and 
Illustrations.     16^. 

A  Whaling  Cruise  to  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Gulf 

of  Boothia.  With  an  Account  of  the  Rescue,  by  his  Ship,  of  the 
Survivors  of  the  Crew  of  the  "  Polaris  ;  "  and  a  Description  of  Modern 
Whale  Fishing.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2  Maps 
and  several  Illustrations.     Cloth  extra.     7^.  6d. 

Markham  (C.  R.)  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region. 

Crown  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  cloth  extra, 
js.  6d. 

Marlitt  (Miss)  The  Princess  of  the  Moor.  Tauchnitz  Trans- 
lations. 

Marsh  (G.  P.)  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.   8vo.    i6s. 

The  Earth,  as  modified  by  human  action,  bein^ 

a  New  Edition  of"  Man  and  Nature."     Royal  8vo.,  cloth,  i8j. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Language.    8vo.     15^. 

Martin's  Vineyard.     By  Agnes  Harrison.     Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

10^.  6d. 

Mason  (C.  W.)  The  Rape  of  the  Gamp.     3  vols.     31J.  6d. 

{I 7 1  the  press. 

Masterpieces  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  other  Picture  Gal- 
leries of  Florence,  with  some  Account  of  the  Artists  and 
their  Paintings.  Atlas  4to.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges.     3/.  135.  6d. 

Masters  (The)  of  Claythorpe.  By  the  Author  of  "Only 
Eve."     3  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth.     31J.  6d. 

Matthews  (Wm.)    See  Getting  on  in  the  World. 

Maury  (Commander)  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  and 

its  Meteorology.  Being  a  Reconstruction  and  Enlargement  of  his  former 
Work  ;  with  illustrative  Charts  and  Diagrams.      New  Edition.      Crown 
(     8vo.     6s. 
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May   (J.  W.)      A   Treatise   on  the   Law  of  Insurance. 

Third  Edition.     8vo.     38J. 

McMullen's  History  of  Canada.     8vo.     i6s. 

Mercier  (Rev.  L.)  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     15J. 

Michell  (N.)      The  Heart's   Great  Rulers,  a  Poem,  and 

Wanderings  from  the  Rhine  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.    Fcap.  Svo.   3.^.  td. 

Milton's  Complete  Poetical  Works  ;  with  Concordance  by 
W.  D.  Cleveland.     New  Edition.     Svo.     12J.  ;  morocco  i/.  is. 

Paradise  Lost,  with  the  original  Steel  Engravings  of 

John  Martin.      Printed  on  large  paper,  royal  4to.  handsomely  bound. 
3/.  1 3 J.  6d. 

Miss  Dorothy's  Charge.    By  Frank  Lee  Benedict,  Author 

of  "  My  Cousin  Elenor."    3  vols,  crovv-n  Svo.     31.1.  6d. 

Missionary  Geography  (The) ;  a  Manual  of  Missionary 
Operations  in  all  parts  of  the  World,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  Fcap. 
3^.  6d. 

Mistress  Judith.  A  Cambridgeshire  Story.  By  C.  C. 
Fraser-Tvtler,  Author  of  "Jasmine  Leigh."  A  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     In  one  volume,  small  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra.     6s. 

Monk  of  Monk's  Own.     3  vols.     31J.  6d. 

Montaigne's  Essays.     See  Gentle  Life  Series. 

Morgan's  Macaronic  Poetry.    i6mo.  12s. 

Mountain  (Bishop)  Life  of.     By  his  Son.     8vo.     ioj^.  6d. 

Mundy  (D,  L.)  Rotomahana,  or  the  Boiling  Springs  of 
New  Zealand.  Sixteen  Photographs,  with  descriptive  Letterpress. 
By  D  L.  MuNDV.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Von  Hochstetter.  Imperial 
4to.  cloth  extra.    42J. 

My  Cousin  Maurice.     A  Novel.     3  vols.     Cloth,  31.^.  6d. 

My  Lady's  Cabinet.  Charmingly  Decorated  with  Lovely 
Drawings  and  Exquisite  Miniatures.  Contains  Seventy-five  Pictures. 
Royal  4to.,  and  very  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,     i/.  is. 

■W(J?B,APOLEON  L,  Recollections  of.     By  Mrs.  Abell. 

S;r«iT.,n(  Third  Edition.  Revised  with  additional  matter  by  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Charles  Johnstone.  Demy  Svo.  With  Steel 
Portrait  and  Woodcuts.      Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  io.y.  6d. 
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Napoleon  III.  in  Exile:  The  Posthumous  Works  and  Un- 
published Autographs.  Collected  and  arranged  by  Count  de  la 
Chapelle.     8vo.,  cloth  extra.     145-. 

Narrative  of  Edward  Crewe,  The.  Personal  Adventures 
and  Experiences  in  New  Zealand.     Small  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra.     5^. 

Never  Again:    a  Novel.     By  Dr.  Mayo,  Author  of  " Kaloo- 

lah."    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,   in  One  Vol.,   small  post  8vo.     6s. 
Cheapest  edition,  fancy  boards,  zs. 

New  Testament.  The  Authorized  English  Version  ;  with  the 
various  Readings  from  the  most  celebrated  Manuscripts,  including  the 
Sinaitic,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Alexandrian  MSS.,  in  English.  With 
Notes  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Tischendorf.  The  whole  revised  and  care- 
fully collected  for  the  Thousandth  Volume  of  Baron  Tauchnitz's  Collec- 
tion. Cloth  flexible,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  ;  cheaper  style,  2J.  ;  or  sewed, 
ij.  6d. 

Noel   (Hon.    Roden)    Livingstone    in  Africa;     a   Poem. 

By  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  Author  of  "  Beatrice,"  &c.    Post  8vo.,  limp 
cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

Nordhoff  (C.)  California  :  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and  Resi- 
dence. A  Book  for  Travellers  and  Settlers.  Numerous  Illustrations, 
8vo.,  cloth  extra.     X2S.  td. 

Northern  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich 

Islands.     Square  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  125'. 

Nothing    to    Wear,   and    Two    Millions.      By    William 

Allen  Butler.     \s. 

Nystrom's  Mechanic's  Pocket  Book.     12th  edition.     i8i^. 


CEAN  to  Ocean.  Sandford  Fleming's  Expedition 
through  Canada  in  1872.  By  the  Rev.  George  M.  Grant, 
With  Sixty  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  pp.  372. 
10s.  6d. 

Old  Fashioned  Girl.     See  Alcott. 

Old  Masters.  Da  Vinci,  Bartolomeo,  Michael  Angelo,  Ro- 
magna.  Carlo  Dolci,  &c.,  &c.  Reproduced  in  Photography  from  the 
Celebrated  Engravings  by  Longhi,  Anderloni,  Garavaglia,  Toschi,  aiid 
Raimondi,  in  the  Collection  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  Biographical  Notices.  By  Stephen  Thompson.  Imperial 
folio,  cloth  extra.     3/.  13^.  6d. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.)  Innocent.  A  Tale  of  Modem  Life.  By 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "'  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  &c.,  &c. 
With  Eight  full-page  Illustrations.     Small  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra.     6s. 
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One  Only  ;  A  Novel,     By  Eleanor  C.  Price.    2  vols.     Crown 

8vo.,  cloth,  215. 

Only  Eve.      By  Mrs.  J.   Calbraith  Lunn.      Three  Vols. 

post  8vo.  cloth,     315.  (id. 

Our  American  Cousins  at  Home.     By  Vera,   Author  of 

"  Under  the  Red  Cross."     Illustrated  with  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches,  by 
the  Author,  and  several  fine  Photographs.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     <^s. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  Robbins. 
With  Frontispiece  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.     35.  td. 


ALLISER  (Mrs.)  A  History  of  Lace,  from  the 

Earliest  Period.     A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  upwards 

of  100  Illustrations  and  coloured  Designs,     i  vol.   Svo.    \l.  is. 

INew  Edition  in  tJie  press. 

"  One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  season  ;  permanently  valuable, 
always  interesting,  often  amusing,  and  not  inferior  in  all  the  essentials 
of  a  gift  book." — Times. 

Historic  Devices,  Badges,  and   War  Cries.     Svo. 


1/.   IS. 

The  China  Collector's  Pocket  Companion.     With 

upwards   of  i,ooo   Illustrations    of    Marks    and    Monograms.      Second 
Edition,  with  Additions.     Small  post  Svo.,  limp  cloth,  5^-. 

"  We  scarcely  need  add  that  a  more  trustworthy  and  convenient  hand- 
book does  not  exist,  and  that  others  besides  ourselves  will  feel  grateful 
to  Mrs.  Palliser  for  the  care  and  skill  she  has  bestowed  upon  it." — 
Acadetny. 

Parsons  (T.)  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance 
and  General  Average.   By  Hon.  Theophilus  Parsons.    2  vols.   Svo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Lav/  of  Shipping.     2  vols.  Svo. 

3/.  35. 

Parisian  Family.     From  the  French  of  Madame  GuizoT  De 
Witt.     Fcap.     5J. 

Phelps  (Miss)  Gates  Ajar.    32mo.    dd. 

Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts.  i2mo.  Sd.  \s.M. ;  el,  2s. 

Hedged  In.     i2mo.  Sewed,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. 

Silent  Partner.     5^. 

Trotty's  Wedding  Tour.     Small  post  Svo.     35-.  6d. 

What  to  Wear.     Foolscap  Svo. ,  fancy  boards. 
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Phillips  (L.)  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Reference.     8vo. 

l/.   T.TS.  6d. 

Phillips'  Law  of  Insurance.     5th  Edition,  2  vols.     3/.  3^. 

Picture  Gallery  of  British  Art  (The).  Thirty-eight  beautiful 
and  Permanent  Photographs  after  the  most  celebrated  English  Painters. 
With  Descriptive  Letterpress.     Vols,  i  to  3,  cloth  extra,  i8.y.  each. 

Pike  (N.)  Sub-Tropical   Rambles  in   the    Land  of  the 

Aphanapteryx.  In  i  vol.  demy  8vo.  i8j.  Profusely  Illustrated  from 
the  Author's  own  Sketches,  also  with  Maps  and  valuable  Meteorological 
Charts.  * 

Plattner's  Manual  of  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Ana- 
lysis with  the  Blow-Pipe.  From  the  last  German  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  By  Prof.  Th.  Richter,  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Mining  Academy. 
Translated  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Cornwall,  Assistant  in  the  Columbia 
School  of  Mines,  New  York.  Illustrated  with  87  Woodcuts  and  i 
Lithographic  Plate.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  reduced  in  price. 
8vo.  ck)th.     31J.  6d. 

Plutarch's  Lives.  An  Entirely  New  and  Library  Edition. 
Edited  by  A.  H.  Clough,  Esq.  5  vols.  8vo.,  2/.  loj.  ;  half  morocco, 
top  gilt,  3/. 

Morals.     Uniform  with  dough's  Edition  of  **  Lives  of 

Plutarch."     Edited  by  Professor  Goodwin.     5  vols.  8vo.     3/.  3J. 

Poe  (E.  A.)  The  Works  of.    4  vols.     2/.  2s. 

Poems   of  the  Inner  Life.     A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with 

many  additional  Poems,  inserted  by  permission  of  the  Authors.  Small 
post  8vo.,  cloth.     55. 

Polar  Expedition.    See  Koldeway  and  Markham. 

Poor  (H.  V.)  Manual   of  the   Railroads   of  the    United 

States  for  1874-5 ;  Showing  their  Mileage,  Stocks,  Bonds,  Cost, 
Earnings,  Expenses,  and  Organisations,  with  a  Sketch  of  their  Rise,  &c. 
I  vol.    8vo.     24J. 

Portraits  of  Celebrated  Women.     By  C.  A.  Ste.-Beuve. 

i2mo.     6s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise    on    the    Manufacture    of   Colours 

for  Painting.  By  MM.  Riffault,  Vergnaud  and  Toussaint.  Re- 
vised and  Edited  by  M.  F.  Malepevre.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  A.  A.  Fesquet.     Illustrated  by  85  Engravings.     8vo.     31^.6^^. 

Preces  Veterum.  Collegit  et  edidit  Joannes  F.  France.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  red  edges.     5^. 

Preu  (M.  T.)  German  Primer.     Square  cloth.     2s.  6d. 
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Prime  (I.)  Fifteen  Years  of  Prayer.     Small  post  8vo.,  cloth. 

(E.  D.  G.)  Around  the  World.     Sketches  of  Travel 

through  Many  Lands  and  over  Many  Seas,    8vo.,  Illustrated.     14J. 

(W.  C.)  I  go  a-Fishing.     Small  post  8vo.,  cloth.     5^. 

Publishers'  Circular  (The),  and  General  Record  of  British 

and  Foreign  Literature  ;  giving  a  transcript  of  the  title-page  of  every 
work  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  every  work  of  interest  published 
abroad,  with  lists  of  all  the  publishing  houses. 

Published  regularly  on  the  ist  and  15th  of  every  Month,  and  forwarded 
post  free  to  all  parts  of  the  world  on  payment  of  Zs.  per  annum. 


ALSTON    (W.  R.   S.)   Early  Russian   History. 

Four   Lectures   delivered   at   Oxford  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra.    5^. 

Randolph  (Mrs.)  Clarice  Adair.  3  vols.   i/.  iis.6d. 

Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  By  Dr.  Johnson.  With 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  William  West,  Vicar  of  Nairn.  (Bayard 
Series.)    2s.  6d. 

Reminiscences  of  America   in   1869,  by  Two  Englishmen. 

Crown  8vo.     yj.  6d. 

Reynard  the  Fox.  The  Prose  Translation  by  the  late  Thomas 
RoscoE.  With  about  100  exquisite  Illustrations  on  Wood,  after  designs 
by  A.  J.  Elwes.     Imperial  i6mo.  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. 

Richardson  (A.  S.)  Stories   from    Old    English   Poetry. 

Small  post  Svo.,  cloth,     ss. 

Riffault  (MM.)   A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture 

of  Colours  for  Painting.    Illustrated.     31^.6^. 

Rivington's  (F.)  Life  of  St.  Paul.   With  map.     ^s. 
Rochefoucauld's  Reflections.     Flexible  cloth  extra.    2s.  6d. 

(Bayard  Series.) 

Rogers  (S.)  Pleasures  of  Memory.  See  "  Choice  Editions 
of  Choice  Books."     5^. 

Rohlfs  (Dr.  G.)  Adventures  in  Morocco  and  Journeys 
through  the  Oases  of  Draa  and  Tafilet.  By  Dr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs, 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Translated  from 
the  German.  With  an  Introduction  by  Winwood  Reade.  Demy  Svo, 
Alap,  and  Portrait  of  the  Author,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
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Rose  Library  (The).  Popular  Literature  of  all  countries,  is. 
each  volume.  Many  of  the  volumes  are  Illustrated.  The 
following  volumes  are  now  ready  :— 

1.  Sea-GuU  Rock.    By  Jules  Sandeau.     Illustrated. 

2.  Little  Women.     By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

3.  Little  Women  Wedded.    (Forming  a  Sequel  to  "Little  Women.") 

4.  The  House  on  Wheels.     By  Madame  de  Stglz.    Illustrated. 

5.  Little  Men.     ByLouiSA  M.  Alcott. 

6.  The  Old-Fashioned  Girl.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

7.  The  Mistress  of  the  Manse.     By  J.  G.  Holland. 

8.  Timothy  Titcomb's   Letters  to  Young  People,    Single  and 

Married. 

9.  Undine,   and   the   Two   Captains.      By  Baron  De  La  Motte 

FouQUE.     A  new  Translation  by  F.  E.  Bunnett.     Illustrated. 

10.  Draxy  Miller's  Dowry  and  the  Elder's  Wife.    By  Saxe  Holm. 

11.  The    Four   Gold    Pieces.      By  Madame  Gouraud.      Numerous 

Illustrations.  [In  the  press. 

12.  Work  :   a  Story  of  Experience.      First  Portion.       By  Louisa  M. 

Alcott.  {Nearly  ready. 

13.  Beginning  Again:  being  a  continuation  of  "  Work. "    By  Louisa 

M.  Alcott.  {Nearly  ready. 

14.  Picciola  ;  or,  The  Prison  Flower.     By  X.  B.  Saintine.     Nu- 

merous graphic  Illustrations.  {In  the  press. 

Notice. — The  Volumes  in  this  Series  will  also  be  published  in  a  more 

expensive  form  on  fine  toned  paper,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  at 

2j.  ()d.  or  -^s.  6d.  each,  according  to  size,  &c. 


ANTO    DOMINGO,    Past    and    Present.      See 
Hazard. 

Sauzay  (A.)    Marvels    of  Glass  Making.     Nu- 
merous Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     i2j.  6d. 

Schiller's  Lay  of  the  Bell,  translated  by  Lord  Lytton.  With 
42  illustrations  after  Retsch.   Oblong  410.  14J. 

School  Books.     See  Classified. 

School  Prizes.    See  Books. 

Schuyler  (E.)  Turkistan.  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  the  Russian 
Provinces  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Khanates  of  Bokhara  and  Kokand. 
By  Eugene  Schuyler,  Secretary  of  American  Legation,  St.  Petersburg. 

{In  the  priss. 

Schweinfurth  (Dr.   G.)    The  Heart  of  Africa ;  or,  Three 

Years'  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of  the  Centre 
of  Africa.  By  Dr.  Georg  Schweinfurth.  Translated  by  Ellen  E. 
Frewer.  Two  volumes,  8vo.,  upwards  of  500  pages  each,  with  130 
Woodcuts  from  Drawings  made  by  the  Author,  and  2  Maps.     42J. 

{Second  Edition. 
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Sea-Gull  Rock.  By  Jules  Sandeau,  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. Translated  by  Robert  Black,  M.A.  With  Seventy-nine 
very  beautiful  Woodcuts.  Royal  i6mo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  7J.  td. 
Cheaper  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  -zs.  6d.     See  a/so  Rose  Library. 

"  It  deserves  to  please  the  new  nation  of  boys  to  whom  it  is  presented." 
—  Times. 

Sedgwick,  (T.)  Treatise  on  the  Measure  of  Damages.  8vo. 
6th  Edition.    2/.  5J. 

Silent  Hour  (The),  Essays  original  and  selected,  by  the  author 
of  "The  Gentle  Life."     Second  edition.     6j. 

Silliman   (Benjamin)   Life  of,   by  G.    P.   Fisher.     2  vols. 

crown  8vo.     i/.  4.^. 

Simson  (W.)  A  History  of  the  Gipsies,  with  specimens  of 

the  Gipsy  Language,     loy.  6d. 

Smith    (G.)     Assyrian    Explorations     and    Discoveries. 

By  George  Smith  (of  the  British  Museum).  Illustrated  by  Photographs 
and  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations  of  his  recent  Discoveries.  Demy 
8vo.     i8j. 

Smith  and  Hamilton's  French  Dictionary.    2  vols.   Cloth, 

21  J.  ;  half  roan,  22s. 

Socrates.    Memoirs,  from  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.     By 

E.  Levien.     Flexible  cloth.     2^.  6d.     Bayard  Series. 

Spayth   (Henry)   The    American    Draught -Player.      2nd 

edition.    i2mo.     J2s.  6d. 

St.  Cecilia,  a  modern  tale  of  Real  Life.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
3 1  J.  6d. 

Stanley  (H.  M.)  How  I  Found  Livingstone.    Crown  8vo., 

cloth  extra,     js.  6d. 
\*  This  Edition  has  been  revised  most  carefully  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  all  matters  of  a  personal  or  irrelevant  character  omitted. 

"  My   Kalulu,"  Prince,  King,  and  Slave.     A  Story 

from  Central  Africa.  Crown  8vo.,  about  430  pp.,  with  numerous  graphic 
Illustrations,  after  Original  Designs  by  the  Author.     Cloth,  7^.  6d. 

Coomassie   and    Magdala  :   A  Story  of  Two  British 

Campaigns  in  Africa.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  16s. 
Second  Edition. 

"  We  are  struck  throughout  his  voliHne  by  the  shrewdness  of  his 
surmises  when  he  is  guessing  in  the  dark,  and  of  the  frequency  with 
which  his  hurried  judgments  are  confirmed." — Times. 
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Steele  (Thos.)  Under  the  Palms.  A  Volume  of  Verse.  By 
Thomas  Steele,  translator  of  "An  Eastern  Love  Story."  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  ss. 

Stewart  (D.)  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  McCosh. 

New  edition.     i2ino.    3J.  6^. 

Mental  Philosophy.     i2mo.     2s.  6d. 

Stolz  (Madame)  The  House  on  Wheels.     Small  post  8vo 

2J.  6d.     See  also  Rose  Library. 

Stone  (J.  B.)  A  Tour  with  Cook  Through  Spain.  Illus- 
trated by  Photographs.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth.     6s. 

Stories   of  the    Great    Prairies,   from  the  Novels  of  J.   F. 

Cooper.     With  numerous  illustrations,     ss. 

Stories  of  the  Woods,  from  J.  F.  Cooper,     ^s. 

Sea,  from  J.  F.  Cooper.     5^. 

Story  without  an  End,  from  the  German  of  Carove,  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Austin,  crown  4to.  with  15  exquisite  drawings  by 
E.  V.  B.,  printed  in  colours  in  facsimile  of  the  original  water  colours, 
and  numerous  other  illustrations.     New  edition,     -js.  6d. 

square,  with  illustrations  by  Harvey.    2s.  6d. 

of  the   Great  March,   a  Diary  of  General  Sherman's 

Campaign  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  Numerous  illustrations. 
i2mo.  cloth,  -js.  6d. 

Stowe  (Mrs.  Beecher).  Dred.  Tauchnitz  edition.  i2mo.  3J-.  6d. 

Geography,  with  60  illustrations.    Square  cloth,  4J.  6d. 

Little  Foxes.  Cheap  edition,  is. ;  library  edition,  4^,  dd, 

Minister's  Wooing.     5^.  ;  copyright  series,    is.  6d. 

cloth,  2S. 

Old  Town  Folk.     6s.     Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

Old  Town  Fireside  Stories.     Cloth  extra.     3^.  6d. 

My  Wife  and  I ;  or,  Harry  Henderson's  His- 
tory.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra.    6s. 

Pink  and  White  Tyranny.     Small  post  Svo.  ^s.  6d. 


Cheap  Edition,  is.  6d.  and  2J. 

Queer  Little  People,     is.  ;  cloth,  2s. 

Chimney  Corner,     is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island.    Crown  Svo.     ^s. 

Little  Pussey  Willow.     Fcap.     2s. 

Woman  in    Sacred   History.      Illustrated   with   15 

chromo-lithographs  and  about  200  pages  of  letterpress,  forming  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  attractive  volumes  ever  published.  Demy  4to., 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  tl.  55. 
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STORY'S   (JUSTICE)   WORKS: 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Agency,  as  a  Branch 
of  Commercial  and  Maritime  Jurisprudence.  8th  Edition. 
8vo.     i/.  1 5 J. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments.    8th  Edition. 

Svo.     i/.  1 1  J.  td. 

Commentaries   on  the   Law  of    Bills  of  Exchange, 

Foreign  and  Inland,  as  administered  in  England  and  America. 
4th  Edition.     Svo.     i/.  lu.  dd. 

Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  in  regard  to  Contracts,  Rights,  and  Remedies, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  Marriages,  Divorces,  Wills,  Successions, 
and  Judgments.    7th  Edition.    Svo.     i/.  15J. 

Commentaries   on   the    Constitution   of    the   United 

States  ;  with  a  Preliminary  Review  of  the  Constitutional  History 
of  the  Colonies  and  States  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
4th  Edition.     2  vols.     Svo.     3/.  3J. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Partnership  as  a  branch 
of  Commercial  and  Maritime  Jurisprudence.  6th  Edition, 
by  E.  H.  Bennett.    Svo.     i/.  iij.  6d. 

Commentaries   on   the   Law   of    Promissory   Notes, 

and  Guarantees  of  Notes  and  Cheques  on  Banks  and  Bankers.  6th 
Edition  ;  by  E.  H.  Bennett.     Svo.     i/.  iij.  6d. 

Commentaries  on  Equity  Pleadings  and  the  Inci- 
dents relating  thereto,  according  to  the  Practice  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity  of  England  and  America.     8th  Edition.     Svo.     xl.  \xs.  6d. 

Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence  as  admi- 
nistered in  England  and  America,    nth  Edition.     3/.  15J. 

Treatise   on   the    Law  of  Contracts.      By  William 

W.  Story.    4th  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.     3/.  15J. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Property. 

4th  Edition,  edited  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Perkins.    Svo.     i/.  ixs.  td. 

Sub-Tropical  Rambles.     See  Pike  (N.) 

Suburban    Sketches,   by  the  Author  of  "Venetian    Life." 
Post  8vo.     6j. 

Sullivan  (G.  C.)  Dhow  Chasing  in  Zanzibar  Waters  and 

on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa ;  a  Narrative  of  Five  Years'  Expe- 
riences in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  With  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  and  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  Author.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth  extra.     i6.f.     Second  Edition. 

Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life,  by  the  Author  of 
"  The  Gayworthys,"  Illustrations.    Fcap.  Svo.     y.  td. 
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Sweet    not    Lasting.      A  Novel,   by  Annie    B.    Lefurt. 

I  vol.  crown  8vo.,  cloth,     xos.  6d, 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,   i2mo.     3^.  6d. 


AUCHNITZ'S    English    Editions    of    German 

Authors.     Each  volume  cloth  flexible,  zs.  ;  or  sewed,  is,  6d. 
The  following  are  now  ready : — 

On  the  Heights.     By  B.  Auerbach.     3  vols. 
In  the  Year  '13.     By  Fritz  Reuter.     i  vol. 
Faust.     By  Goethe,     i  vol. 
L'Arrabiata.    By  Paul  Heyse.     i  vol. 

The  Princess,  and  other  Tales.  By  Heinrich  Zschokke.  i  vol. 
Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise,  and  Emilia  Galotti. 
Hacklander's  Behind  the  Counter,  translated  by  Mary  Howitt. 

2  vols. 
Three  Tales.    By  W.  Hauff. 
Joachim  v.  Kamern  ;   Diary  of  a  Poor  Young  Lady.     By  M. 

Nathusius. 
Poems  by  Ferdinand  Freiligrath.    Edited  by  his  daughter. 
Gabriel.  From  the  German  of  Paul  Heyse.  By  Arthur  Milman. 
The  Dead  Lake,  and  other  Tales.     By  P.  Heyse. 
Through  Night  to  Light.    By  Gutzkow. 

Flower,    Fruit,   and  Thorn   Pieces.      By  Jean  Paul  Richter. 

2  vols. 
The  Princess  of  the  Moor.     By  Miss  Marlitt.    2  vols.    , 
An  Egyptian  Princess.     By  G.  Ebers.     2  vols. 
Ekkehard.     By  J.  V.  Scheffel.     2  vols. 

Barbarossa  and  other  Tales.    By  Paul  Heyse.    From  the  German. 
By  L.  C.  S. 

Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship.     By  Goethe.    2  vols. 

Tauchnitz  (B.)   German  and  English  Dictionary,     Paper, 
ij.  ;  cloth,  xs.  6d.  ;  roan,  2s. 

French  and  English.   Paper  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s, ; 


oan,  2S.  6d. 

Italian  and  English.    Paper,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2J. ; 


roan,  2S.  6d, 

Spanish  and  English.  Paper,  is.  6d.  j  cloth,  2s. ; 


roan,  2s.  6d. 

New  Testament.     Cloth,  2s,  ;  gilt,  2s.  6d. 
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Tayler  (C.  B.)  Sacred  Records,  &c.,  in  Verse.     Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 
Taylor  (Bayard)  The  Byeways  of  Europe;  Visits  by  Unfre- 
quented Routes  to  Remarkable  Places.     By  Bayard  Taylor,  author 
of  "Views  Afoot."     2  vols,  post  8vo.     x6s. 

Travels  in  Greece  and  Russia.    Post  8vo.     7j.  6d. 

Northern  Europe.     Post  8vo.     Cloth,  8f.  6d. 

E^pt  and  Iceland.     2>s.  6d. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.     Crown  8vo.     los.  6d. 

A  Summer  in  Colorado.     Post  8vo.     'js.  6d. 

Joseph  and  his  Friend.    Post  8vo.     los.  6d, 

Views  Afoot.     Enamelled  boards,    is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2  . 

See  Low's  Copyright  Edition. 

Tennyson's  May  Queen ;  choicely  Illustrated  from  designs  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle.     Crown  8vo.     See  Choice  Series.     5J. 

Thomson  (J.)  The  Straits  of  Malacca,  Indo-China,  and 

China  ;  or.  Ten  Years'  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Residence  Abroad. 
By  J. 'Thomson,  F.R.G.S.  ,  Author  of  "Illustrations  of  China  and  its 
People."  Upwards  of  60  Woodcuts,  from  the  Author's  own  Photographs 
and  Sketches.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.     21J. 

Thomson  (W.  .M.)  The   Land  and  the  Book.   With  300 

Illustrations.     2  vols.     i/.  xs. 

Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters  to  Young  People,  Single  and 
Married.     Cloth,  2s.     (See  also  Rose  Library.) 

Tinne    (J.    E.)    The    Wonderland    of    the    Antipodes  : 

Sketches  of  Travel  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Photographs.     Demj'  Svo.,  cloth  extra.     x6s. 

Tischendorf  (Dr.)  The  New  Testament.     .S".?^  New  Testa- 
ment. 
Tolhausen   (A.)   The    Technological   Dictionary  in   the 

French,  English,  and  German  Languages.  Containing  the  Technical 
Terms  used  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Industrial  Affairs  generally. 
Revised  and  Augmented  by  M.  Louis  Tolhausen,  French  Consul  at 
Leipzig.     This  Work  will  be  completed  in  Three  Parts. 

The  First  Part,  containing  French-German-English,  crown  Svo.  2  vols, 
sewed,  8.?.  ;  i  vol.  half  roan,  9^. 

The   Second    Part,  containing  English-German-French,    crown    Svo. 
2  vols,  sewed,  8j.  ;  i  vol.  bound,  gs. 

The  Third  Part,  containing  German-English-French,  is  in  prepara- 
tion. 
Trollope  (A.)    Harry  Heathcote  of  Gang^oil.      A  Story  of 
Bush  Life  in  Australia.     With  graphic  Illustrations.     In  i  vol.     Small 
post,  cloth  extra,  55. 

Tuckermann  (C.  K.)  The  Greeks  of  To-day.     Crown  Svo. 
cloth.     Ts.  6d. 
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Twenty  Years  Ago.   (Forming  Volume  3  of  the  John  Halifax 

Series  of  Girls'  Books).     Small  post  8vo.     4 J. 

Twining  (Miss).  Illustrations  of  the  Natural  Orders  of 
Plants,  with  Groups  and  Descriptions.  By  Elizabeth  Twining. 
Reduced  from  the  folio  edition,  splendidly  illustrated  in  colours  from 
nature.     2  vols.     Royal  8vo.     5/.  5J. 

Under    Seal    of    Confession.      By    Averil     Beaumont, 

Author  of  "  Thornicroft's  Model."    3  vols,  crown  8vo,,  cloth.     3U.  dd. 


ANDENHOFF'S  (George),  Clerical   Assistant. 

^F         Fcap.     3J.  dd. 

Ladies'  Reader  (The).    Fcap.     5^. 


Varia ;  Rare  Readings  from  Scarce  Books,  by  the  author  of 

"  The  Gentle  Life."  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  "  Saturday  Re- 
view,   "  Spectator,"  &c.     6s. 

Vaux  (Calvert).   Villas  and  Cottages,  a  new  edition,  with 

300  designs.     Svo.     15J. 

VERNE'S   (JULES)   WORKS. 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.     New  Edition.     Numerous 

Illustrations,  printed  on  Toned  Paper,  and  uniformly  with  "  Around 
the  World,"  &c.     Square  crown  Svo.     qs.  6d. 

Meridiana  :  Adventures   of  Three   Englishmen  and 

Three  Russians  in  South  Africa.  Translated  from  the  French. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges,     -js.  6d. 

The  Fur  Country.  Crown  Svo.  With  upwards  of  80 
Illustrations.     Cloth  extra.     1.0s.  6d. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercier,  M.A.  With  113 
very  Graphic  Woodcuts.  Large  post  Svo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
lor.  6d. 

Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.  Numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Square  crown  Svo.    75.  6d. 

From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,  and  a  Trip  Round  It. 

Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  tos.  6d. 
New  Edition. 

A  Floating  City  and  the  Blockade  Runners.  Con- 
taining about  50  very  fine  Full-page  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
Svo.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,     ^s.  6d. 

Dr.  Ox's  Experiment ;  Master  Zacharius  ;  A  Drama 
in  the  Air  ;  A  Winter  Amid  the  Ice,  &c.  Numerous  full-page 
Illustrations.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,     js.  6d. 

Viardot   (L.)   Wonders   of  Italian    Art,   numerous    photo- 
graphic and  other  illustrations.    Demy  Svo.     12*.  6d. 


